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FOREWORD 


by  Admiral  of  the  Fleet  The  Earl  Mountbatten 
c/B  urma 

Among  the  outstanding  men  whom  I  have  known  during  my 
lifetime,  Gandhi  was  one  of  the  few  whom  I  would  unhesitatingly 
describe  as  truly  great.  My  personal  association  with  him  came 
only  towards  the  end  of  his  long  full  life.  But  it  was  in  those  last 
ten  momentous  months  that  his  stature  was  most  fully  revealed. 

When  I  reached  Delhi  in  March  1947,  to  take  over  from  Lord 
Wavell  as  Viceroy,  Gandhi  was  away  in  Bihar,  engaged  in  his 
brave  struggle  for  communal  peace,  later  to  culminate  in  the 
near-miracle  of  reconciliation  in  Calcutta,  his  last  great  fast  in 
Delhi,  and  his  final  sacrifice  which  did  indeed  seem  to  quench  the 
fire  of  strife.  I  invited  him  to  come  and  see  me  and  he  did  so  just 
nine  days  after  my  arrival.  I  knew  his  reputation,  of  course,  as  an 
astute  and  experienced  politician.  But  by  then,  on  the  eve  of  a 
national  fulfilment  which  for  him  was  marred  by  the  scar  of 
vivisection,  he  had  withdrawn  from  the  front  line  of  political 
negotiation.  I  knew  also  that  he  was  revered  by  millions  as  a 
saint,  a  Mahatma:  a  title  which,  even  while  rejecting  it,  he  had 
invested  with  a  new  concept  of  moral  responsibility.  What  I  had 
been  quite  unprepared  to  find  was  a  loveable  old  man,  warm, 
charming,  considerate  and  full  of  fun.  In  Gandhi’s  conduct  of  his 
highly  original  challenge  to  the  violence  which  has  darkened  his 
century  he  showed  more  than  one  unexpected  touch  of  genius. 
Something  that  was  quite  unforgettable,  and  an  essential  in¬ 
gredient  of  the  power  embodied  in  that  frail  little  frame,  was  his 
genius  for  friendship. 
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For  me  and  for  my  family  it  was  a  thrill  to  be  drawn  into  the 
magnetic  field  of  Gandhi’s  friendship,  the  more  so  as  I  was  the 
representative  of  the  power  that  had  six  times  imprisoned  him  and 
towards  which,  at  the  famous  trial  which  is  a  primary  concern  of 
this  book,  he  had  pleaded  guilty  to  disaffection.  What  is  so 
remarkable,  as  well  as  moving,  in  following  the  long  sequence  of 
his  words  and  deeds,  is  the  consistent  readiness  to  embrace  the 
whole  British  people  within  his  friendship.  And  his  unshaken 
belief  in  the  possibility  of  transforming  the  British  Empire  into  an 
ideal  commonwealth  of  fully  independent  nations  is  something  to 
which  we  ought  to  pay  tribute  in  Gandhi’s  Centenary  Year. 

As  Chairman  of  the  UK  National  Committee  for  celebrating 
the  Gandhi  Centenary,  I  welcome  the  appearance  of  Mr  Watson’s 
book.  Had  chance  allowed  it,  I  might  have  been  in  a  position  to 
add  something  to  his  documentation  of  the  events  which  led  up 
to  the  trial  at  Ahmedabad  in  March  1922.  For  in  the  previous 
November  I  had  been  on  the  Prince  of  Wales’  staff  when  he 
landed  in  Bombay  for  his  tour  of  India:  and  I  had  been  concerned 
in  the  attempt  to  arrange  a  private  meeting  with  Gandhi  which 
the  Prince  would  have  liked  but  which  the  Viceroy  didn’t  agree  to. 

In  1956,  after  I  had  left  India  and  was  serving  as  First  Sea  Lord, 
Mr  Watson  came  to  see  me  at  the  Admiralty,  to  add  some  of  my 
memories  and  reflections  to  the  many  others  that  he  was  recording 
on  tape  in  the  admirable  project  of  assembling,  before  it  should  be 
too  late,  a  spoken  witness  to  the  impressions  left  by  Gandhi  upon 
people  of  all  sorts  who  had  come  into  contact  with  him.  The  four 
radio  programmes  which  were  eventually  distilled  from  all  this 
material  had  a  notable  success  when  broadcast  in  the  BBC’s 
Third  Programme. 

They  were  repeated  in  many  countries,  and  one  of  them  - 
dealing  with  the  last  phase  of  Gandhi’s  life  which  was  so  vivid  in 
my  own  memories  -  received  an  international  prize. 

Now  that  Mr  Watson  has  produced  -  not  another  biography 
of  Gandhi  but  a  new  book  about  him  with  an  original  approach  - 
I  hope  that  it  may  be  equally  well  and  widely  received. 


India  has  had  enough  of  gods  and  saints 
and  supermen.  Gandhi  was  good  enough  as 
a  man. 

AcharyaJ.  C.  Kripalani  to  the  author 

Ah,  but  a  man's  reach  should  exceed  his  grasp, 
Or  what’s  a  heaven  for? 

Robert  Browning,  Andrea  del  Sarto 
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PERSONAL  BRIEF 

I  waited  through  much  of  a  torrid  day  before  presenting  myself 
at  the  appointed  time  and  place  for  my  first  meeting  with 
Mahatma  Gandhi.  But  I  waited  in  some  degree  of  comfort,  alone 
in  a  large,  bare  room,  immensely  high  for  the  sake  of  coolness,  in 
the  dak  bungalow  at  Rajkot  in  Kathiawad,  that  spacious  pro¬ 
montory  that  projects  itself  from  the  Indian  peninsula  like  an 
elephant’s  ear,  fanning  the  old  sea-routes  to  Surat  and  Bombay. 
Gandhi,  on  the  other  hand,  had  spent  the  greater  part  of  that 
particular  day  of  his  seventieth  year,  and  the  whole  of  the  previous 
night,  and  I  rather  think  the  day  before  that  as  well,  in  rumbling 
across  India  by  rail,  with  crowds  at  every  stopping-place  by  day 
and  night,  shouting,  pressing,  staring,  concentrating  upon  him 
the  collective  force  of  that  ‘undisciplined  affection’  at  which  he 
had  been  vainly  protesting,  on  and  off,  for  nearly  twenty  years. 
At  several  points  in  the  journey  station-seats  had  been  smashed. 
At  one  a  boy’s  foot  had  been  torn  off  between  train  and  platform 
in  the  scramble  to  be  near  the  Mahatma.  He  was  not  indifferent  to 
such  things. 

Nevertheless,  by  the  time  I  sat  in  front  of  him  it  was  I  that  was 
feeling  tired,  nervously  depleted,  forgetful  of  what  I  had  had  in 
mind  to  say.  He  was  restfully  alert,  shining  with  that  memorable 
look  of  coppery  well-being,  unfailing  in  the  courtesy  that  could 
begin  and  end  an  unimportant  interview,  precisely  and  cheerfully 
on.  time,  without  the  smallest  sign  of  impatience  or  preoccupation. 
But  courtesy,  which  one  met  almost  everywhere  in  India,  is 
hardly  the  distinctive  word.  Civility?  As  a  special  technique  of 
satyagraha,  an  application  of  soul-force,  civility  had  been  curiously 
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described  by  Gandhi  as  a  difficult  thing  to  teach.  But,  if  he  had 
impressed  himself  upon  a  chaotic  age  by  nothing  else,  I  still  think 
that  the  appearance  of  having  time  for  everybody  would  have 
deserved  to  become  historic. 

Those  who  visited  Socrates  had  been  warned,  no  doubt,  by  the 
fame  of  his  ugliness.  Gandhi  was  expectedly  and  endearingly 
grotesque,  with  a  folded  cloth  over  his  head  to  contrive  a  com¬ 
pleting  touch.  But  he  took  it  off  presently,  revealing  the  smooth, 
sunburned  skull.  He  ate  his  evening  slops  with  relish  while  I 
talked,  his  dentures  reposing  the  while  in  a  bowl  before  him.  I 
took  the  just  perceptible  trembling  of  the  hand  that  raised  the  cup 
of  milk  to  his  lips  as  the  only  hint  of  the  wearing  business  that  I 
was  in  fact  interrupting.  It  has  all  been  described  so  often,  the  com¬ 
pelling  eyes  behind  the  round  bifocals,  the  jutting  lower  lip,  the 
grizzled  fringe  over  the  upper  one,  the  bat-like  ears,  the  flitting 
smile,  the  coiled  energy  in  the  angular  body,  the  snowy  scrap  of 
clothing :  and  the  scene,  the  setting,  almost  unvaried,  a  simplicity 
efficient  and  somehow  cosy.  There  is  seldom  any  feeling  of  place, 
nor  yet  of  occasion,  about  a  picture  of  Gandhi.  He  was  at  home 
everywhere  where  his  spotless  bolster  and  pallet  might  be  spread, 
his  few  possessions  arranged  neatly  beside  them;  papers  and 
spinning-wheel  to  hand;  and  his  attendants  distributed  quietly 
(though  not  always  without  private  rivalry)  about  their  several 
perfectly  rehearsed  functions. 

In  that  May  of  1939,  however,  at  Rajkot,  the  locale  had  its  own 
significance.  Here  he  had  come  back  to  the  beginning.  In  that  sea¬ 
girt  territory  where  hereditary  chieftains  cluttered  the  ground, 
like  rare  breeders  saved  by  Queen  Victoria’s  preservation-order, 
Rajkot  was  one  of  the  three  states  in  which  his  father  had  held  the 
office  of  dewan  or  chief  minister.  And  I  doubt  whether  it  had 
changed  very  much  since  the  days  of  Gandhi’s  undistinguished 
attendance  at  the  Rajkot  High  School.  With  five  hundred  or  so 
titular  rulers  and  the  last  wild  lions  in  India,  Kathiawad  was  not, 
on  the  whole,  much  given  to  change.  Or  to  visitors,  for  that 
matter,  apart  from  the  pilgrims  to  Dwarka,  Somnath  and 
Palitana.  And  to  these  Porbandar,  120  miles  from  Rajkot  on  the 
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opposite  coast,  a  five-day  journey  by  bullock-cart,  had  not  yet 
been  added.  Porbandar,  with  the  white  and  shining  seaward 
ramparts  that  Gandhi  had  described  to  the  Reverend  Joseph  Doke 
in  South  Africa,  was  the  place  of  his  birth  and  of  seven  childhood 
years.  It  was  the  place  to  which,  as  a  thirteen-year-old  bridegroom, 
he  had  been  taken  back  to  marry  the  little  unlettered  girl  who  had 
grown  old  with  him  as  Kasturba.  She  had  met  the  brunt  of  every 
experiment,  from  the  emptying  of  night-pots  to  the  sacrifice  of 
property,  from  jail-going  to  marital  celibacy.  ‘Willingly  or 
unwillingly,  consciously  or  unconsciously,’  Gandhi  wrote,  ‘she 
considered  herself  blessed  following  in  my  footsteps.’  ‘Yes,  yes,’ 
Kasturba  told  the  superintendent  of  Yeravda  Jail,  ‘I  know  my 
husband.  He  always  mischief.’  Now  she  was  back  in  Rajkot  with 
him  -  had  indeed  preceded  him  to  play  her  part,  in  protest  and 
in  prison,  in  the  intricate  passion  of  the  dispute  with  the  ruling 
Thakore  Saheb  and  his  formidable  dewan. 

Here  and  hereabouts,  then,  lay  not  only  the  traditions  of 
Gandhi’s  forebears,  but  the  discoveries,  the  transgressions,  the 
vows  and  remorses  of  his  youth  for  his  mind  to  turn  back  upon : 
to  imagine  again  the  goat  bleating  in  his  belly  after  the  con¬ 
spiratorial  tasting  of  meat;  to  feel  the  terrible  sundering  of  the 
spirit  when  carnal  desire  had  kept  him  from  his  father’s  deathbed; 
to  remember  his  mother’s  pietistic  fasts  and  his  dumb  longing  to 
be  the  messenger  of  some  portent  that  would  allow  her  to  break 
them.  Was  it  on  this  account  that  his  own  fast  in  this  Rajkot 
affair  of  1939  had  proved  so  peculiarly  self-searching?  One  was 
tempted  to  think  so,  discovering  that  the  subtleties  of  political 
satyagraha,  confronting  the  tortuous  intrigues  of  a  remote  feudal¬ 
ism,  and  thence  involving  in  the  skirmish  the  Viceroy  and  the 
Chief  Justice  of  India,  had  been  to  Gandhi  a  priceless  laboratory 
of  the  spirit  -  a  laboratory  in  which  the  final  experiment,  the 
renunciation  of  the  victory  secured  by  fasting,  occurred  to  him 
in  the  middle  of  a  sentence  dictated  to  a  startled  secretary. 

But  sometimes  that  childhood  in  Kathiawad  must  have  seemed 
to  Gandhi  like  the  childhood  of  someone  else,  or  like  the  memory 
of  a  previous  birth.  What  the  rest  of  us  could  know  of  it  in  1939 
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was  no  more  and  no  less  than  what  his  biographers  will  always 
draw  upon  to  dramatise  character  or  diagnose  neurosis.  It  is  in  the 
recollections  that  occurred  to  him  in  his  early  fifties,  to  be  briefly 
and  vividly  set  down  in  Gujerati  for  the  weekly  readers  of 
Navajivan ,  and  translated  by  his  faithful  secretary  Mahadev  Desai 
and  his  Western  disciple  Madeleine  Slade  into  the  English  of 
My  Experiments  with  Truth  (1927),  an  English  which  it  is  so 
difficult  to  regard  as  anything  but  the  directly  charming  voice  of 
the  man  himself.  If  in  all  the  recorded  store  of  speech  and  writing 
he  found  little  or  nothing  to  add  to  that  picture,  it  is  not  because 
the  reminiscent  mood  deserted  him  but  because  the  landscape  of 
what  it  recovered  was  continuously  and  obsessively  South 
African. 

For  him  the  road  began  in  South  Africa.  That  it  had  led  him 
back  to  Rajkot  could  be  seen,  even  then,  as  the  sort  of  coincidence 
on  which  destiny  commonly  relies.  Rajkot  had  chosen  itself  for 
the  particular  test  of  the  position  of  the  Indian  princes  in  the 
balance  of  forces  which  a  revolutionary  nationalism  was  con¬ 
cerned  to  rearrange.  On  this  question  of  the  princes,  as  on  most 
others,  Gandhi  had  his  own  ideas.  If  he  could  have  postponed  the 
test  he  would  doubtless  have  done  so.  For  with  Europe  sliding 
towards  war  the  challenge  of  Subhas  Chandra  Bose  to  his  in¬ 
fluence  in  the  Indian  National  Congress  had  opened  a  conflict  of 
the  utmost  import  to  the  philosophy  and  strategy  of  the  national 
struggle,  and  no  less  for  presenting  itself  in  terms  of  personal 
power.  Everyone  knew  that  Gandhi  was  not,  formally  speaking, 
even  a  member  of  Congress.  Everyone  knew  that  Bose,  backed  by 
the  left  wing  and  appealing  powerfully  to  the  restlessness  of  pro¬ 
longed  frustration,  had  nevertheless  needed,  and  secured,  the 
blessings  of  Gandhi  to  achieve  his  year  of  command  as  President 
of  the  Congress.  But  one  year,  it  seemed,  had  been  enough.  When 
Bose,  insisting  upon  standing  for  a  second  term,  was  opposed  by 
a  candidate  understood  to  have  Gandhi’s  backing,  it  could  be 
assumed  that  the  old  practitioner  was  acknowledging  his  failure 
to  draw  Bose’s  teeth  under  the  anaesthetic  of  non-violence.  Then, 
when  the  election  again  went  to  Bose,  breathless  trend-watchers 
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were  offered  a  public  statement  from  Gandhi:  ‘I  rejoice  in  this 
defeat/  And  a  public  statement  from  Bose:  ‘It  will  be  a  tragic 
thing  for  me,  if  I  succeeded  in  winning  the  confidence  of  other 
people  but  fail  to  win  the  confidence  of  India’s  greatest  man/ 
Three  weeks  later,  on  22  February,  the  essential  confidence  of 
other  people  -  that  of  twelve  of  the  fifteen  national  leaders  form¬ 
ing  the  Congress  Working  Committee,  with  the  name  of 
Jawaharlal  Nehru  to  clinch  the  matter  -  was  withdrawn  from 
Bose,  in  a  letter  of  resignation  believed  to  have  been  drafted  by 
India’s  greatest  man.  And  on  27  February,  against  his  doctors’ 
advice,  Gandhi  set  off  for  Rajkot.  ‘Flow  mysterious’,  he  wrote  to 
Mahadev  Desai  on  the  way,  ‘are  the  ways  of  God!’ 

Perhaps  he  could  not  have  said  just  why  he  was  going,  and 
certainly  it  was  not  merely  because  his  wife  was  in  jail  there.  For, 
when  she  was  released  and  brought  to  him  during  his  fast,  his  first 
question  was  whether  other  arrested  campaign-workers  had  been 
freed  and,  told  that  this  was  not  so,  he  sent  the  old  lady  back  to 
prison.  Nothing  in  the  extraordinary  struggle  that  developed  in 
Rajkot  suggested  that  he  had  arrived  with  any  preconceived  plan. 
Fie  must  soon  have  been  disabused  of  the  idea  that  his  family  con¬ 
nection  qualified  him  to  influence  or  even  understand  the  laby¬ 
rinthine  machinations  of  a  petty  court  that  had  suddenly  realised 
that  the  whole  princely  order  was  taking  an  interest  in  its  survival. 
Faced  with  the  elusiveness  of  the  Thakore  Saheb  and  the  impene¬ 
trable  obstinacy  of  his  dewan,  he  appeared  to  be  no  less  startled  by 
liis  own  reactions.  The  rationalisations  might  come  later,  but  if 
ever  Gandlii  played  it  by  ear  it  was  at  Rajkot.  When  I  walked 
with  him  that  evening  to  the  open  plot  set  aside  for  prayers,  the 
fluctuating  conflict  was  nearly  over.  The  English  hymn  that  had  its 
due  place  in  the  service  was  one  of  his  favourites,  not  easily 
rendered  by  the  mixed  gathering.  But  the  mantra  emerged  firmly 
and  fervently:  ‘One  step  enough  for  me.’ 

And,  so  far  as  he  admitted  having  thought  about  it  at  all,  one 
short  step  had  seemed,  in  February,  to  be  enough  for  Rajkot,  with 
every  prospect  of  releasing  him  for  the  vast  open  session  of 
Congress  at  Tripuri,  in  the  Central  Provinces,  in  March.  The 
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Tripuri  Congress  must  be  Bose’s  last  chance  of  turning  the  trick 
with  which  Gandhi  himself,  in  his  own  way,  had  emerged  to 
leadership  nearly  two  decades  earlier  -  that  of  carrying  a  pro¬ 
gramme  of  action,  against  serried  opposition  from  the  upper 
ranks,  by  the  irresistible  appeal  of  a  mass  following.  In  the  event, 
the  forgotten  little  town  of  Rajkot  in  the  middle  of  its  irrelevant 
peninsula  was  to  keep  Gandhi  busy,  with  few  intermissions,  over 
three  months  and  to  hog  the  headlines  while  it  did  so.  Nor  was  it 
the  least  of  God’s  mysterious  ways  that,  when  the  time  had  come 
for  Bose,  in  indifferent  health,  to  convey  himself  to  Tripuri  for  the 
testing  encounter,  Gandhi  had  felt  called  upon  to  embark  upon  a 
fast  which  ‘if  the  Thakore  Saheb’s  letter  is  the  last  word  has  to 
continue  to  the  end  of  my  time  on  earth’. 

If  one  believed  only  in  Gandhi’s  consummate  cunning,  as  many 
people  affected  to  do,  the  spectacle  must  still  have  been  absorbing, 
the  spider  image  of  the  spinning  Mahatma.  But  to  look  for  the 
movement  of  masses  and  of  nations,  to  estimate  forces  with  an 
unsure  dialectic,  meant  in  the  end  to  take  one  remembered  scene  - 
any  scene,  in  a  crumbling  village  waiting  for  the  monsoon,  in  a 
tramlined  street  with  the  lathis  flailing,  in  a  lawyer’s  garden  with 
the  mulberry-drinks  passing  -  and  enlarge  it  to  the  scale  of  history. 
The  mind’s  eye  cannot  long  contain  the  explosion.  One  day  some¬ 
one  would  call  it  ‘Chapter  Four:  Growing  Unrest’,  and  all  would 
be  in  place  again.  Though  I  took  no  notes  of  my  first  talk  with 
Gandhi,  I  remember  telling  him  at  one  point  that  I  had  a  book  in 
mind,  and  that  he  replied,  ‘Then  you  will  need  passion  and  con¬ 
viction.’  But  against  passion  and  conviction,  in  the  spring  of  1939 
I  had  a  certain  bias,  whether  in  guilt  over  my  own  short  supply 
or  in  revulsion  from  the  flexing  of  fanatical  muscles  in  Europe. 
What  I  was  fumbling  after  was  knowledge  and  understanding.  He 
conceded  that  in  that  case  I  must  wait  awhile.  But  for  how  long? 
I  have  always  thought,  and  now  I  rather  hope,  that  he  answered, 
with  a  devastating  smile,  ‘Thirty  years.’ 

In  March  I  had  been  at  Tripuri  for  the  hutted  convention  of  two 
hundred  thousand  Congress  members  in  a  craggy  landscape  of 
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central  India.  Bare-headed  and  white-robed,  the  inner  ring  of 
Gandhians  paced  to  and  fro  beside  the  Narbada  river,  like 
Galilean  disciples  debating  whether  this  were  indeed  he  that 
should  come.  In  a  camp-restaurant  of  bamboo-poles  and  matting, 
the  caterer’s  carefully  preserved  talisman  of  King  George  VI  and 
his  family  in  their  coronation-robes  was  flanked  by  the  portraits 
of  Mahatma  Gandhi  and  Subhas  Chandra  Bose:  the  smiling, 
wrinkled  Gujerati  bania;  the  smiling,  smooth  Bengali  babu;  each 
of  them  God’s  gift  to  any  tired  cartoonist  who  could  also  draw  a 
signpost  pointing  opposite  ways  into  a  clouded  future.  One  of  the 
two  was  far  away  in  Rajkot,  fasting  perhaps  unto  death,  and  the 
bulletins  of  his  body’s  crisis  were  chalked  up  twice  a  day  in  the 
centre  of  the  huge  encampment.  Beside  them,  one  dared  not  say 
in  competition,  was  displayed  the  temperature-chart  of  the  other, 
the  Congress  President  who  was  seldom  well  enough  to  take  the 
rostrum,  and  then  sustained  by  young  girls  with  fans  and  cooling 
drinks. 

The  knowing,  squatting  over  their  dinner-plates  of  plaited 
leaves,  made  large  and  emphatic  gestures  with  their  hands,  so  that 
the  marauding  crows  retreated.  It  could  be  seen  and  argued,  after 
all,  as  a  battle  of  wits.  The  ethics  of  fasting,  which  could  not  have 
been  decently  discussed  during  its  crisis,  became  a  subordinate 
matter  in  the  release  of  tension  once  it  was  over.  The  omni¬ 
presence  of  Gandhi  reverted  from  an  emotional  to  a  political 
factor.  Bose’s  leadership,  said  his  supporters,  is  certain  and  neces¬ 
sary.  It  is  the  new  wave.  All  right,  so  he’ll  have  to  pay  Gandhijf  s 
price.  It  will  be  fixed  in  the  Subjects  Committee.  They’ll  write 
non-violence  into  the  key  resolutions.  They’ll  postpone  things 
somehow.  They  always  do.  But  they’re  getting  old,  most  of  them. 
Subhas  is  young.  In  the  end  he’ll  take  Jawaharlal  with  him. 

Over  India  and  her  seven  hundred  thousand  villages  a  lean  old 
hand  fluttered,  sweeping  the  pieces  from  the  board.  But  the  end¬ 
less  talk  went  on  as  the  crumpled  leaf-plates  were  thrown  to  the 
crows. 

In  the  heavy  afternoon  hour  I  would  stretch  out  on  the  ground 
and  sleep ;  or  sometimes,  when  contacts  had  been  too  stimulating 
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and  too  inconclusive  to  let  my  mind  relax,  I  walked  alone,  away 
from  the  camp,  over  crusted  fields,  past  the  muddy  pool  where 
the  buffaloes  wallowed  and  the  clump  of  toddy-palms  lacerated 
by  unconverted  tappers,  to  the  sandy  road  that  led  up  among  the 
scorched  rocks  of  Tripuri.  It  was  depressing  to  discover  that  the 
devanagari  inscriptions  on  the  larger  boulders,  at  first  so  numi¬ 
nous,  were  advertisments  for  patent  remedies.  James  Prinsep, 
wearing  himself  out  in  Calcutta  to  decipher  the  testament  of 
Asoka,  never  had  to  face  that.  There  might  have  been  moments,  in 
that  after-glow  of  the  Age  of  Enlightenment,  when  he  recognised 
the  lost  history  that  he  pursued  in  his  coin-cabinet  as  the  truth 
that  can  make  men  free.  But  the  grand  vulgarisation  was  all  to 
come,  the  day  when  perhaps  it  would  hardly  matter  whether  the 
writing  on  the  rock-face  said,  ‘The  King  ordains  mastery  of  the 
senses’,  or  ‘Revived  vigour  guaranteed  after  one  dose’,  or  even 
‘Freedom  is  your  birthright’  -  so  long  as  it  said  something  to  the 
literate  minority  who  hungered  for  more  than  bread.  I  had  fled 
from  the  slogans  of  Europe,  only  to  find  that  in  India  I  dare  not 
dismiss  slogans  as  maniacal  barbarism.  I  had  to  hear  them  out  as 
though  they  had  a  message  more  esoteric  than  the  Upanishads. 
I  might  even  end,  in  my  own  need  for  reassurance,  by  shouting 
with  the  crowd.  Already  I  had  been  garlanded  more  than  once  on 
the  most  peculiar  platforms.  I  would  not,  I  dare  say,  have  been  at 
Tripuri  at  all,  with  sore  feet  and  my  correctly  homespun  laundry 
stolen  by  the  camp  washermen,  except  in  some  sort  of  search  for 
the  light  of  Asia. 

And  so,  when  the  vastly  attended  open  sessions  were  convened 
in  the  early  evening,  it  was  not  enough  that  I  had  been  given 
cogent,  if  conflicting,  political  tips.  ‘You  can  work  on  men,’ 
wrote  Alexander  Herzen  a  century  ago,  ‘only  by  dreaming  their 
dreams  more  clearly  than  they  can  dream  them  themselves,  not 
by  demonstrating  their  ideas  to  them  as  geometrical  theorems  are 
demonstrated.’  Gandhi  had  confessed,  with  awesome  simplicity, 
to  a  private  dream  of  his  own,  of  a  world  in  which  people  were 
good.  Yet  the  question  was  not  whether  the  beliefs  that  supported 
this  dream  were  valid  or  admirable,  but  whether  they  were 
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dynamic.  The  political  issue  at  Tripuri  turned  upon  the  idea  of 
selecting  that  moment,  with  war  threatening  in  Europe,  for  a 
Congress  rejection  of  the  new  federal  constitution  and  the  presen¬ 
tation,  instead,  of  a  ‘national  demand’  to  Britain.  That  was  the 
theorem,  and  Nehru’s  answers  to  my  questions  about  it  began 
always  ‘Gandhiji  says . . .’.  But  the  dream  was  of  conscious  action, 
whithersoever  it  might  lead,  to  replace  the  somnambulistic  pro¬ 
cession  along  the  razor-edge  of  Gandhian  ethics.  The  personal 
strain  upon  Nehru  was  already  a  part  of  the  folklore  of  the 
national  movement.  As  though  to  ensure  that  I  should  not  over¬ 
look  the  item,  my  neighbour  in  one  of  the  preliminary  sessions, 
some  three  or  four  rows  from  the  front,  heckled  the  platform  in 
a  crescendo  of  Panditji-baiting  questions  until  Panditji,  projecting 
himself  from  the  dais  like  a  rocket  and  landing  more  or  less  in  my 
lap,  shrivelled  the  offender  with  his  wrath,  demanded  his  pass, 
tore  it  up,  and  in  seconds  cast  the  whole  meeting  into  uproar. 
When  I  crawled  out  under  a  collapsed  corner  of  the  canvas,  the 
Congress  Volunteers  in  their  blue  shorts  were  still  trying  to  tran- 
quillise  the  shouting  tangle  of  patriots.  It  was  some  hours  later 
that  I  had  a  chance  of  talking  to  Nehru  alone  and  enquired  the 
cause  of  the  disturbance.  He  gave  me  a  puzzled  frown.  ‘What 
disturbance?’  he  asked,  and  we  passed  to  other  matters. 

And  after  dusk,  in  the  darkening  arena  of  the  open  session, 
there  were  larger  emotions  that  took  fire,  first  in  one  section  of  the 
huge  crowd  and  then  in  another,  as  the  sparks  fell  from  orators 
whose  national  and  regional  languages  were  alike  laced  with 
English  political  terms.  For  it  was  by  regions  that  the  delegations 
were  seated,  in  the  Congress  pattern  of  linguistic  states  that 
aspired  to  supplant  -  as  eventually  and  controversially  it  has 
supplanted  -  the  map  of  British  India  with  its  three  parent 
presidencies  and  its  brood  of  provinces.  Obliquely  the  rhetoric 
could  still  acknowledge  rejected  traditions.  With  ahimsa  on  the 
pennant,  the  non-violence  of  the  brave,  the  Punjab  could  remem¬ 
ber  its  martial  reputation,  but  with  Lala  Lajpat  Rai  for  hero  and 
Amritsar  for  the  battle-honours  of  involuntary  martyrdom.  The 
weapon  of  Subhas  Chandra  Bose’s  ‘national  demand’  had  not 
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specifically  been  dedicated  at  the  shrine  of  the  Dark  Mother  Kali, 
but  the  matriarchal  role  of  Bengal  in  the  freedom-struggle  made 
its  effortless  bid  for  applause.  Only  to  break  into  ‘Bande  Mataram’, 
the  hymn  of  freedom,  was  to  pay  the  special  tribute  of  Bengal. 
Yet  only  to  invoke  freedom  as  ‘swaraj’  was  to  load  the  decibels 
for  Maharashtra,  whose  horsemen  had  carried  the  last  hope  of  a 
Hindu  Raj  to  the  very  ditch  of  eighteenth  century  Calcutta,  and 
whose  Lokamanya  -  ‘revered  by  the  people’  -  lion-hearted  Tilak, 
had  been  the  symbolic  spearhead  of  twentieth-century  revolt. 
Who  but  the  Maharashtrian  Tilak  could  have  earned  at  his  death 
so  truly  national  a  testimonial  as  a  memorial  fund  of  a  million  and 
a  quarter  pounds?  Who  but  the  Gujerati  Gandhi  could  have 
collected  it? 

For  that  name,  at  least,  reverence  transcended  regional  bound¬ 
aries,  however  they  might  be  drawn  or  redrawn,  as  vociferously 
as  it  obscured  the  politics  of  faction.  ‘That  little  creature’  -  it  was 
Sarojini  Naidu  signalling  now,  a  sari-swathed  beacon  from  the 
high  rostrum  -  ‘that  little  creature  who  could  be  crushed  by  the 
foot  of  a  child  but  who  challenged  a  mighty  empire.’  But  it  had 
been,  in  its  gradual  and  then  suddenly  expanding  impact,  as  novel 
for  a  Gujerati  as  for  a  bania  to  challenge  either  the  British  Empire 
or  the  Congress  leadership.  And  the  character  of  the  challenge 
that  had  transformed  Indian  nationalism  was  reflected  by  every¬ 
thing  at  Tripuri  -  even  by  the  absence  of  the  challenger.  It  was 
reflected  by  the  organisation  itself,  by  the  vast  popular  attendance 
and  the  inner  machinery  of  power.  It  was  reflected  in  the  very 
choice  of  a  rural  site,  far  from  the  urban  centres  of  influence,  and 
hence  in  the  whole  nature  and  administration  of  the  temporary 
encampment.  It  was  reflected  in  the  languages  of  discussion,  no 
less  than  in  what  was  discussed.  It  was  reflected  in  the  clothing  of 
rich  and  poor  alike,  the  products  of  a  piece  of  portable  domestic 
machinery  that  had  once  been  only  an  idea  in  one  eccentric  mind. 
What  the  stranger’s  eye  had  to  take  in  was  the  sample  substitution, 
200,000  strong,  of  monotonous  and  characterless  white  for  the 
India  of  our  long  enchantment,  the  ‘colours  and  costumes  and 
myriadism  of  impossible  picturesqueness’  which  in  the  violent 
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delight  of  arrival  had  fortified  Edward  Lear  (for  one)  against  all 
subsequent  dyspepsia. 

White  might  after  all  be  India’s  colour,  as  blue  was  China’s.  It 
was  the  Gandhi-caps  that  chillingly  clinched  it.  That  the  Mahatma 
himself  had  worn  the  thing  so  briefly,  and  so  long  ago,  only 
made  its  imposition  on  the  movement  the  more  calculated. 
Would  those  who  found  the  innovation  depressing  have  been 
at  all  consoled,  I  wondered,  if  they  had  known  that  Gandhi,  in 
his  careful  search  for  a  uniform  headgear  for  his  followers,  had 
given  serious  consideration  to  the  advantages  of  the  solar  topi, 
once  considered  indispensable  for  the  European  in  India  but 
increasingly  discarded,  since  its  adoption  by  Eurasian  railway- 
clerks  and  other  rude  mechanicals,  in  favour  of  the  pork-pie  felt? 
The  mind  might  boggle  at  revolution  advancing  under  a  carapace 
of  Bombay  bowlers.  But  it  had  to  acknowledge  that  the  white 
forage-caps  posed  a  multiplying  threat  to  the  image  of  eternal, 
irreconcilable  and  therefore  governable  variety.  How  much 
would  it  take,  nervous  people  were  already  asking,  to  turn  the 
mass  organisations  into  the  doped  and  obedient  instruments  of 
force,  a  Congress  session  into  a  fascist  rally,  its  cadre  of  volunteers 
into  a  private  para-military  bodyguard?  Just  the  difference, 
perhaps,  between  Gandhi  and  Bose?  ‘I  have  seen  my  leader,’  a 
young  follower  of  the  Bengali  spellbinder  told  me  with  tears  of 
happiness,  ‘and  I  am  ready  to  die  for  him.’  He  had  seen  him  for 
the  last  time  as  Congress  President,  for  Gandhi’s  operations  were 
as  effective  as  they  were  -  in  the  view  of  many  -  regrettably  un¬ 
democratic.  Whether  my  friend  got  his  chance  to  die  for  Bose  I 
never  knew.  There  were  some  sensational  whispers  about  the 
saffron-robed  Japanese  monk  who  at  intervals  thumped  an 
immense  gong  in  the  centre  of  the  encampment.  But  even  the 
astrologers  did  not  guess  that  within  four  years  Netaji  Bose,  in 
full  uniform,  would  be  ordering  an  Indian  National  Army  to 
advance  to  Delhi  with  the  Japanese. 

In  those  days  that  inventive,  contemplative,  argumentative  and 
irresistible  Polish-Jewish  engineer  called  Maurice  Frydman  had 
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just  given  up  the  attempt  to  combine  the  management  of  a  Mysore 
State  factory  with  the  life  of  a  possessionless  sanyasi.  He  was 
dividing  his  energies  between  Gandhi’s  settlement  near  Wardha  - 
which  the  Mahatma  himself  had  once  likened  to  a  lunatic  asylum 
and  others  had  called  his  menagerie  -  and  the  small  and  fragmented 
state  of  Aundh  in  the  Maharashtrian  upland,  which  Apa  Pant  was 
steering,  under  the  benevolent  old  eye  of  his  father  the  Raja, 
towards  the  first  elections  under  a  new,  radically  Gandhian,  con¬ 
stitution  :  a  model  for  the  development  of  Indian  states,  as  Nehru 
-  to  the  natural  dismay  of  the  Chamber  of  Princes  -  had  publicly 
remarked.  The  absurdities  of  my  own  karma,  having  already 
projected  me  into  the  microcosm  of  Aundh,  made  it  inevitable 
that  sooner  or  later  I  should  be  taking  up  some  of  the  time 
which  Gandhi  apportioned  with  so  strict  a  generosity.  He  had 
enough  for  all,  Maurice  used  to  say.  He  said  that  what  you 
got  from  Gandhi  depended  upon  the  size  of  the  vessel  that 
you  brought. 

My  own  vessel  might  have  been  described  as  a  small  colander, 
much  battered  in  travel.  From  Tripuri  I  had  been  given  a  lift  in  a 
Quaker  dispensary-van  through  two  hundred  miles  of  scrub- 
jungle  and  dust-catarrh.  The  next  leg,  I  think,  was  by  rail  to 
Bombay,  where  after  a  few  days  I  received  a  message  that  sum¬ 
moned  me  southwards  over  the  Ghats  and  back  to  base  in  Aundh. 
There  were  long  days  of  touring  among  outlying  villages,  some¬ 
times  in  the  company  of  Congress  veterans  like  Gangaddaharao 
Deshpande,  with  speeches  and  meetings  that  should  have  put  the 
whole  thing  in  context  for  me;  sometimes  in  small  working- 
parties,  scavenging,  siting  new  wells,  linking  up  literacy-classes, 
explaining  the  principles  and  procedures  of  an  imminent  and 
unrestricted  suffrage  to  people  who  would  not  -  one  had  been 
confidently  assured  -  be  ripe  for  such  things  for  another  hundred 
years  or  so.  The  incongruities  that  stayed  in  my  mind  would 
hardly  have  made  a  report  to  be  offered  to  Gandhi,  that  master  of 
the  well-presented  enquiry.  I  would  remember  the  scamper  of 
goats  and  children  in  the  dust  on  our  entry  to  a  village  that  looked 
like  a  mud-fort  after  a  bombardment;  a  solemn  and  exemplary 
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little  procession  through,  another  after  we  had  cleaned  it  up,  the 
brahmin  prince  Apa  and  a  holy  man  of  local  renown  leading  with 
their  stinking  buckets,  myself  carrying  by  its  tail  a  dead  cat  for  the 
pyre,  the  village  elders  aghast,  the  village  untouchables  trembling 
for  their  threatened  profession.  There  was  near-famine  in  one 
district,  where  the  cotton  crop  was  stacked  in  glittering  hillocks 
that  could  not  fetch  a  price,  and  the  men  and  women  who  had 
worked  and  gathered  it  sat  about  in  ragged  listlessness.  But  the 
local  postmaster-schoolmaster,  unwilling  that  I  should  be  de¬ 
pressed,  fetched  two  frightened  little  boys  to  sing  for  me  while  he 
unwrapped  for  my  delight  his  special  treasures,  some  colour- 
daubed  stereoscope-cards  of  Burns’s  birthplace,  the  Konig 
Wilhelm  statue  in  Aachen  and  other  wonders  of  my  mysterious 
West.  The  stranger’s  business,  it  often  appeared,  was  to  answer 
questions  rather  than  ask  them.  It  was  not  easy  to  appease  the 
ambitious  character  who  followed  me  from  place  to  place  in  the 
hope  that  I  could  tell  him  the  proper  English  price  which  a  can¬ 
didate  must  pay  an  elector  for  his  vote.  But  if  I  wanted  to  get  to 
know  Gandhi,  said  Apa  sensibly  enough,  I  had  a  chance  to  begin 
at  the  right  end.  ‘From  the  ground  up’  was  the  motto  for  a  com¬ 
bined  essay  in  the  radical  and  the  makeshift,  whether  for  the 
75,000  inhabitants  of  Aundh  or  the  380  million  inhabitants  of 
India. 

I  think  now  that  he  was  right  in  a  sense  that  he  did  not  perhaps 
mean.  For  the  Aundh  experience  was  significantly,  even  outrage¬ 
ously,  subjective.  And  that,  too,  was  a  valid  approach  to  the  man 
of  destiny.  For  myself,  the  way  that  I  thought  I  was  going  was 
fairly  adequately  represented  in  the  four-pointed  programme 
that  came  out  of  Gide’s  encounter  with  North  Africa  and  went 
into  Les  Nourritures  Terrestres :  restlessness,  rootlessness,  receptive¬ 
ness,  fervour.  But  it  remained  impossibly  ideal,  and  the  very  fact 
that  I  could  quote  it  showed  that  I  had  somehow  got  it  wrong, 
that  I  was  still  dependent.  In  Aundh,  in  the  old  wooden  palace  in 
the  village,  all  the  elements  of  freedom  were  offered  me.  Since  I 
was  to  live  with  Apa  in  his  father’s  household  I  could  not  com¬ 
plain  of  bondage  to  the  search  for  food  and  shelter.  Since  I  was 
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to  work  without  payment  I  should  be  free  of  another  sort  of 
obligation.  Moreover  I  could  be  mobile,  for  travel  by  third-class 
rail  and  country  bus,  or  drawn  by  horse  or  ox,  was  extraordin¬ 
arily  cheap,  Indian  hospitality  unfailing  and  friendly,  and  the 
climate  itself  -  with  all  its  rigours  -  reasonably  indulgent  to  the 
roofless.  From  Gandhi’s  stanchless  flow  of  words  the  beginner 
could  be  satisfied  with  five:  ‘Feel  that  you  are  free.’  And  yet  free¬ 
dom,  my  own  freedom,  how  to  recognise  it  and  how  to  use  it  and 
how  to  guard  it,  remained  not  only  obsessional  in  itself  but  at  war 
with  the  need  to  connect,  to  be  absorbed  as  well  as  absorbent. 

It  was  the  manifest  engagement  of  those  about  me  that  em¬ 
phasised  my  predicament.  The  old  Raja,  having  offered  his  small 
state  self-government,  and  having  taken  the  unprecedented  step 
of  consulting  Gandhi  about  it,  stood  up  one  day  in  his  Durbar 
Hall  and  thundered  at  a  dubious  critic:  ‘You  shall  be  free.  I,  your 
Raja,  command  it.  Our  goddess,  Yamai,  approves  it.  Enough!’ 
Whatever  he  did  seemed  the  product  of  an  entire  and  mature 
personality,  from  his  Surya  Namaskar  exercises  before  dawn  to 
those  evening  talks  when  he  reclined  like  a  Roman  river-god 
among  the  gambols  of  his  tributary  descendants.  The  relationship 
between  himself  and  his  son  -  who  was  not,  in  fact,  his  heir  -  was 
as  central  to  the  experiment  in  democracy  as  it  might  have  been 
to  some  dynastic  drama  of  the  past.  Back  from  Brasenose  and  the 
Inner  Temple,  Apa  had  a  portrait  of  Lenin  where  his  father  had 
an  image  of  Shiva  or  Yamai.  But  he  was  neither  a  Communist  nor 
a  neo-Platonic  political  aristocrat.  He  showed  no  romantic  dis¬ 
position  to  draw  these  tides  of  men  into  his  hands  and  write  his 
will  across  the  sky  in  stars.  But  freedom,  the  seven-pillared  house, 
had  from  first  to  last  an  intense  personal  meaning  for  him.  He 
knew  that  what  he  was  planning  for  the  people  of  Aundh  was  the 
liberty  to  disregard  his  plans.  The  psychology  of  the  Bhagavad 
Gita  took  care  of  that.  And  there  was  Krishnamurti  to  carry 
further,  for  a  significant  number  of  revolutionary  Indian  intellects, 
the  ruthless  process  of  digging  out  the  security-motive,  from 
religion,  from  nationalism,  from  every  subtle  attachment  in  a 
phase  of  desperate  change.  It  was  not  the  fruits  of  action  that 
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mattered,  but  its  roots,  and  in  the  problems  that  came  up  fresh 
with  the  sun  on  those  burnished  mornings  the  analysis  of  impulse 
was  at  least  as  important  as  the  search  for  method.  Because  Apa 
had  a  Gandhian  concern  to  uncover  the  ahimsa  -  the  false  dynamic 
-  that  must  be  eliminated,  he  listened  when  I  warned  him  against 
exploiting  Aundh  in  the  abstract  interest  of  Indian  nationalist 
politics.  He  thought  I  was  talking  like  some  kind  of  adept  when 
I  was  probably  talking  like  a  resistant  Englishman. 

Still,  it  was  a  beginning.  I  may  have  wondered  sometimes 
whether  what  we  were  all  pursuing  was  democracy  for  Aundh, 
progress  for  India  or  beautiful  spontaneity  for  Apa.  Only  grad¬ 
ually  could  these  three  be  embodied  in  an  equation:  not  an 
isolated  equation,  but  one  of  an  enormously  extended  series,  its 
anonymous  and  highly  individual  solutions  obscured  by  the 
cliches  of  political  arousal.  In  the  meantime  one  could  play  at 
identifying  Apa  with  Rasselas,  well  built,  well  bred,  equipped 
with  a  new  terminology  for  the  investigation  of  the  Good  Life. 
‘My  own  position  in  time  and  space’  was  one  of  his  favourite 
phrases.  And  the  green  and  umber  acres  of  Aundh,  walled  in  by 
cow-humped  hills  from  the  echoing  immensity  of  India,  protected 
for  the  time  being  by  that  peculiar  princely  status,  could  be  a 
refuge  even  for  such  foibles  as  urbanity.  ‘Nothing’,  returned  the 
Philosopher  in  Rasselas ,  ‘will  ever  be  attempted  if  all  possible 
objections  are  to  be  first  overcome.’ 

What,  then,  was  to  be  attempted?  A  federation  of  self-govern¬ 
ing  villages,  no  less,  in  a  land  where  the  village  had  become  a 
byword  for  penurious  degradation.  Cheap  and  speedy  justice  for 
all,  to  be  conveyed  over  an  almost  roadless  area  in  a  station-wagon. 
Eighty  per  cent  illiteracy  to  be  eliminated  in  three  months,  a 
village  university  to  be  established  in  five :  and  I  watched  the  first 
letters  of  the  Marathi  alphabet  traced  out  in  the  sun-warmed  sand 
for  lack  of  paper.  More  than  a  century  had  passed  since  the  great 
Mountstuart  Elphinstone,  not  too  far  from  this  spot,  pitched  his 
camp  to  dispense  the  paternal  justice  of  my  race.  An  army  officer, 
observing  a  pile  of  Marathi  printed  books  in  the  Governor’s  tent, 
asked  him  what  they  were  intended  for. 
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‘To  educate  the  natives,’  said  he,  ‘but  it  is  our  high  road  back 
to  Europe.’ 

‘Then,’  I  replied,  ‘I  wonder  you,  as  Governor  of  Bombay, 
have  set  it  on  foot.’ 

‘We  are  bound’,  he  answered,  ‘under  all  circumstances,  to 
do  our  duty  to  them.’ 

Could  navel-gazing,  that  legendary  Indian  aberration,  possibly 
accelerate  a  process  so  grandly  adumbrated?  Not  by  the  political 
texts,  certainly.  Yet  it  was  the  very  introspection  of  this  new 
approach  that  brought  the  objectively  impossible  within  range  of 
attack.  A  rational  prospect  of  success  was  not  the  determinant. 
The  most  intractable  obstacle,  the  dreariest  even,  was  valued  first 
as  a  stimulus.  Long  after  I  had  left  Aundh  the  atmosphere  would 
blow  back  to  me  in  brief  and  urgent  letters.  ‘We  are  having  a 
grand  famine,’  added  Apa  in  a  postscript  to  one  of  them.  Idealism 
alone  could  provide  that  peculiar  zest.  Over  the  external  realities, 
even  without  famine,  brooded  the  unheroic  squalor  of  poverty. 
A  welcoming  archway  of  empty  buckets  and  torn  branches  at  the 
entrance  to  a  village;  a  cracked  memory  of  a  British  parade-call 
played  on  an  old  bugle;  a  garland  of  homespun  yarn;  a  gaggle  of 
ragged  urchins  erecting  a  bamboo  flagpole  outside  their  almost 
derelict  schoolhouse :  such  were  the  triumphs  of  the  campaign  on 
our  rural  rides.  When  they  brought  me  a  cup  of  water  I  wondered 
who  was  going  thirsty. 

And  I  wondered,  sometimes  acutely,  what  I  was  doing  there. 
‘Why  do  you  want  to  rush  off?’  asked  Maurice.  ‘You’ll  only  get 
prickly  heat.  You  can’t  escape  from  yourself.’  But  my  escape,  as  I 
imagined,  was  towards  myself,  and  movement  always  helped. 
‘Let  him  go,’  Apa  said,  and  I  went.  At  the  installation  of  the  new 
Gaekwar  of  Baroda  there  were  cheetah-races,  and  a  hall  of  assem¬ 
bled  nobles  that  looked  from  the  gallery  like  a  field  of  multi¬ 
coloured  poppies ;  and  the  white-uniformed  group  of  the  British 
Resident  and  his  officials,  as  distant  from  me  as  though  I  had  been 
looking  at  an  old  aquatint.  There  were  fireworks,  of  course,  and 
processions  of  fantastic  splendour.  There  were  feasts  for  the  poor, 
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including  me,  and  receptions  for  honoured  guests,  which  em¬ 
phasised  the  advantages  of  my  ambiguous  status  by  including  me 
again.  There  were  free  open-air  cinema-shows,  with  news-reels 
that  offered  large  audiences  in  the  saffron-scented  dusk  a  bobbing 
ballet  of  Chamberlain,  Daladier  and  Count  Grandi  raising  and 
replacing  their  hats  and  getting  in  and  out  of  motor-cars. 

In  Ahmedabad  the  palaces  of  the  cotton-kings  were  almost  as 
grand  as  those  of  Baroda,  and  much  more  comfortable.  I  stayed 
with  Ambalal  Sarabhai,  who  had  been  the  first  to  finance  Gandhi’s 
ashram  across  the  river  and  had  subsequently,  as  leader  of  the  mill- 
owners,  faced  the  striking  weavers  led  by  Gandhi  and  by  his  own 
sister,  Anasuya  Sarabhai.  In  the  morning  I  sat  in  the  Sarabhai 
garden  and  pleased  myself  with  various  arrangements  of  colour 
secured  by  asking  a  servant  to  move  the  perches  of  the  macaw 
and  cockatoos  or  to  bring  others  of  the  hue  I  fancied.  In  the  after¬ 
noon  I  visited  slum  areas  where  the  infant-mortality  rate  was 
thirty  per  cent.  I  spent  much  time  with  Shankerlal  Banker,  the 
Secretary  of  the  All-India  Cotton-Spinners  Association,  who  had 
shared  arrest  and  imprisonment  with  Gandhi  in  1922.  Gandhi 
alone,  he  assured  me,  had  kept  the  peasants  peaceful  in  the  last 
decade  of  falling  prices,  but  even  his  influence  would  not  hold 
them  if  the  position  did  not  soon  improve.  The  price  of  a  kandy 
(bale)  of  standard  cotton,  still  considered  India’s  prime  crop,  was 
then  150  rupees,  as  against  192  rupees  which  it  cost  to  produce. 
The  Congress?  Congress  had  lost  itself  in  political  intrigue  and 
corruption,  and  did  little  or  nothing  for  Gandhi’s  constructive 
programme  except  to  praise  it.  Two  hundred  crores  of  rupees  (a 
crore  is  ten  million)  was  Banker’s  estimate  of  what  must  be  found 
to  balance  agricultural  losses,  and  the  Congress  fumed  to  get 
twenty-five  crores  knocked  off  the  military  budget.  He  had  been 
down  to  the  Malabar  coast  to  introduce  village  industries  in  a 
community  famous  for  its  orthodoxy.  In  a  short  time  he  had 
500  women  out  of  purdah  and  learning  spinning  from  a  man.  If 
hunger  will  do  that,  asked  Banker,  to  what  may  it  not  drive 
them? 

It  seemed  the  cue  for  a  question  about  Communism,  but  I  had 
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learned  not  to  drift  into  academic  politics  in  the  presence  of  the 
faith  that  man’s  essential  needs  can  be  peacefully  met,  simply  by 
giving  them  priority.  I  tried  Mulk  Raj  Anand,  who  happened  to 
be  in  Ahmedabad.  Imprisoned  and  beaten  at  the  age  of  thirteen 
for  disobeying  the  curfew  after  the  Amritsar  massacre,  a  novelist 
much  read  in  England  and  accepted  as  the  voice  of  the  Indian 
Left,  and  with  Spanish  Civil  War  experience  to  confirm  his  quali¬ 
fications,  Anand  seemed  essential  to  my  education,  and  I  liked  him 
at  once.  He  gave  me  the  ideological  gossip  without  difficulty, 
including  the  Soviet  conviction  that  Indian  Commimism  was 
Trotzkyist  and  the  already  prevalent  suspicion  that  Subhas 
Chandra  Bose’s  group  in  Congress,  now  hiving  off  as  the  Forward 
Bloc,  was  financed  from  Germany.  But  Anand  was  a  writer,  and 
writers,  I  should  have  known,  were  restless.  Of  all  times  for  him 
to  be  choosing  to  return  to  the  West  this  seemed  the  oddest.  But 
only  in  London,  he  insisted,  could  he  work  and  talk  and  feel  at 
home.  So  we  parted,  he  towards  the  security  of  the  Auden- 
Spender  set,  and  I  with  less  assurance  towards  the  necessary  enigma 
of  Gandhi,  the  man  who  had  once  said  that  he  had  felt  no  renun¬ 
ciation  so  keenly  as  that  of  abandoning  the  pleasures  of  English 
literature. 

And  thus  at  length,  by  way  of  the  holy  hill  of  Palitana,  where 
the  offerings  of  the  very  poor  rang  upon  the  marble  temple-floors, 
and  India’s  gods  were  washed  and  polished  in  a  clatter  merry  as  a 
milking-shed,  I  wandered  through  Kathiawad  in  the  grimly  rising 
heat  until  I  came  to  Rajkot.  Because  the  problems  of  possessive¬ 
ness  and  attachment  were  nagging  at  me  in  my  painful  attempts 
to  grow  a  new  skin,  to  assimilate  new  experiences  and  unfamiliar 
ways  of  thought,  I  was  ready  to  be  impressed  by  the  spectacle  of 
Gandhi’s  comfortable  asceticism,  the  wholesome  residue  of  his 
renunciation  -  not  the  absence  of  attachment  but  its  discovered 
and  desirable  minimum.  In  the  end  it  is  indulgence  that  mortifies 
the  flesh;  but  in  Gandhi’s  experiments  in  simple  living  there  was 
a  distinct  element  of  connoisseurship.  The  questions  and  the 
arguments  of  Tripuri  went  to  the  back  of  my  mind.  Will  the 
Gandhian  methods  work?  Can  they  free  India?  Can  they  save 
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Europe?  I  dismissed  them.  The  only  argument  I  could  have 
entered  with  any  spirit  on  that  warm  evening  would  have  been 
something  suitable  to  an  eighteenth-century  villa  at  Twickenham : 
an  investigation,  perhaps,  of  the  character  of  the  Happy  Man,  a 
demonstration  ‘that  true  self-love  and  social  are  the  same’. 

And  failing  that,  it  might  have  been  (though  I  do  not  clearly 
remember)  that  in  the  words  I  found  I  ended  by  thrusting  my 
personal  maladjustments,  my  tattered  eleutheromania,  in  front  of 
all  the  world’s  woes.  If  so  -  and  Aundh  had  already  sanctioned 
subjectivity  -  I  had  come  to  the  right  man.  Plenty  of  people  sat 
down  in  front  of  Gandhi  for  reasons  no  less  trivially  private,  and 
he  fitted  them  all  into  his  incredible  day  -  their  digestive  troubles 
and  their  political  chop-logic,  the  problems  of  metaphysics  and  the 
problems  of  the  marriage-bed.  You  can  still  hear  it  said  that  his 
advice  was  not  seldom  disastrous,  and  you  can  still  meet  people 
who  owe  everything,  in  health  or  happiness  or  revealed  vocation, 
to  the  day  when  they  were  able  to  bring  their  troubles  to  Bapu. 
Nobody  will  ever  be  able  to  collate  the  evidence  and  express 
success  as  a  percentage.  But,  where  success  was  manifest,  Gandhi’s 
innocent  satisfaction  was  observed  to  irradiate  the  rest  of  his  day’s 
work.  ‘You  see,’  he  once  said  to  Kaka  Kalelkar  after  diplomatically 
rescuing  a  young  girl  from  a  plainly  unpromising  parental  choice 
of  bridegroom,  ‘my  cow-protection  programme  is  not  only  for 
the  four-legged.’ 

For  good  or  ill  he  had  this  passion  for  the  particular.  What  is 
more,  he  seems  in  retrospect  to  have  a  single,  though  rich,  vocab¬ 
ulary,  a  co-ordinated  set  of  references,  for  every  subject.  That  if 
the  attitude  that  produces  systems,  and  systems  are  sustained  by 
dogma;  and  for  years  I  have  been  wondering  how  Gandhi  con¬ 
trived  to  be  so  little  dogmatic.  What  I  admired  then  was  an 
integration  which  ought  to  have  been  characteristically  Indian. 
The  Hindu  child,  learning  his  first  lessons  in  the  sunshine,  could 
be  led  for  religion,  myth,  poetry,  fairy-tale  and  even  history  to  the 
same  fountain-head  of  the  Ramayana.  How  dispersed,  in  com¬ 
parison,  were  the  necessary  illusions  of  a  Western  infancy,  with 
Teuton  and  Celt  and  Nazarene  and  Greek  contending  for  the 
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binding  word.  And  we  grew  up  and  spread  our  branches  to  catch 
all  the  rains  of  heaven.  But  the  tree  that  turns  them  back  into  the 
earth  grew  only  in  India. 

Gandhi,  in  such  uninstructed  fancies,  appeared  as  that  kind  of 
tree.  It  was  thus  proper  to  enquire  into  the  secret  of  its  growth. 
What  he  had  done  to  himself  was  as  interesting  in  its  way  as  what 
he  was  trying  to  do  to  India:  indeed  it  was  more  compelling, 
since  it  was  more  clearly  successful.  The  great  departure  from  the 
norm  was  that  he  should  want  to  do  anything  to  India  at  all.  We 
had  criticised  the  archetype  of  the  Indian  holy  man  for  a  pre¬ 
occupation  with  individual  salvation.  And  so  the  Boddhisattva, 
renouncing  his  own  extinction  in  nirvana  to  lead  others  on  the 
path  of  blessedness,  exerted  a  peculiar  appeal.  But  for  the  saint  to 
apply  himself  to  social  and  political  change  was  going,  some  of  us 
felt,  rather  too  far.  He  had  emerged  from  the  cave,  and  we  wished 
him  back  inside  it;  and  not  we  alone,  but  some  of  the  ablest  of  his 
countrymen.  A  disposition  to  push  him  there,  indeed,  had  con¬ 
centrated  appreciation  upon  his  sanctity.  The  same  impotent 
question,  saint  or  politician,  was  asked  in  India  and  in  the  West. 
Again  and  again  Gandhi  rejected  the  double  ethic.  Whether  such 
a  rejection  was  practicable  in  the  field  in  which  he  had  chosen  to 
work  was  hotly  debated  by  the  majority  who  would  never 
accomplish  it  in  themselves.  But  Gandhi  had  accomplished  it,  or 
at  all  events  was  daily  concerned  to  do  so.  The  postures  required 
of  the  exercise  might  sometimes  look  excruciating.  But  for  him, 
surely,  the  inside  and  the  outside  questions  were  the  same.  That 
having  been  understood,  the  answers  could  be  pragmatic  without 
ceasing  to  be  principled. 

For  Gandhi  was  not,  after  all,  the  only  man  to  claim  a  root  of 
fundamental  principle  in  his  actions,  though  he  was  franker  than 
many  in  admitting  his  inconsistencies.  The  idea  that  he  had  a 
monopoly  of  conscience,  or  of  righteousness,  that  Truth  was  a 
word  for  him  alone  to  use,  was  understandably  maddening  to 
those  who  differed  from  him  or  found  themselves  in  circumstan¬ 
tial  opposition.  He  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  made  the  assertion 
himself,  though  it  seemed  sufficiently  implicit  to  colour  many  a 
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controversy.  What  he  did  claim,  and  with  plenty  of  self-con¬ 
fidence,  was  -  in  one  word  -  experience.  This  was  the  human 
vanity,  or  the  blind  faith,  that  armoured  him  with  an  invincible 
obstinacy.  He  believed  that  he  had  put  the  fallible  conscience  to 
more  exacting  tests  than  others,  that  he  had  made  uniquely  signi¬ 
ficant  experiments  in  human  relationships  and  in  the  relationship 
of  the  individual  to  God.  The  result  of  this  continuing  experi¬ 
mentation  was  not  to  be  looked  for  in  the  application  of  some 
superior  gift  of  virtue  to  public  affairs,  but  rather  in  its  tonic  effect 
on  the  consciousness.  Gandhi’s  mind  and  soul  were  as  carefully 
and  regularly  massaged  as  his  body  to  produce  a  trustworthy 
instrument,  and  a  multi-purpose  instrument  at  that.  Whether  you 
relished  his  conclusions  or  not,  the  impression  that  he  gave  of 
going  to  the  heart  of  the  matter  was  due  to  the  fact  that  he 
started  there.  While  you  were  on  your  way  into  a  question  you 
met  Gandhi  coming  out. 

This  could  be  disconcerting,  and  more  especially  so  if  the 
questioner  were  brash  enough  to  treat  Gandhi  as  a  kind  of  oracle. 
How  could  the  dire  onrush  of  events  in  Europe,  I  finally  found 
myself  enquiring,  be  stopped  short  of  the  all  too  probable  catast¬ 
rophe?  With  a  smile  as  wan  as  the  solution  he  answered:  ‘Give  up 
your  ill-gotten  gains.’  His  own  minimal  possessions,  as  we  rose  to 
prepare  for  the  walk  to  the  prayer-ground,  were  tidily  dealt  with 
by  willing  hands.  But  woe  to  him  who  mislaid  Mahatmaji’s  tin 
soap-case ! 

Trailing  northwards  through  a  blistering  day,  cooped  in  the 
hutch  called  a  servants’  compartment,  with  the  feet  of  a  more 
legitimate  occupant  across  my  chest,  I  gave  thought  to  endurance, 
not  to  the  questionable  gains  of  empire.  In  making  the  human 
body,  Gandhi  had  written  in  Hind  Swaraj  (1909),  God  had  ‘set  a 
limit  to  man’s  locomotive  ambitions’.  That  he  himself  habitually 
transgressed  that  limit,  making  better  use  of  railways  -  that  ‘most 
dangerous  institution’  -  than  probably  anyone  in  his  time,  was 
not  specially  disturbing.  The  explanations  of  the  discrepancy 
which  he  offered  from  time  to  time  seemed  perfectly  sensible. 
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And  the  railways,  if  they  had  ever  been  alien,  were  already  an 
Indian  tradition.  They  could  survive  without  their  first-class  com¬ 
partments  if  it  came  to  that,  and  of  course  it  would  not  come  to 
that.  It  was  only  a  question  of  who  should  take  the  upper  berth. 
Nobody  had  yet  seen,  or  imagined,  the  Punjab  Mail  choked  to  the 
roofs  with  hacked  corpses,  and  not  a  white  one  among  them. 

The  sun  blazed  down  at  last  behind  the  squat  buildings  of  a 
forlorn  station,  on  the  edge  of  the  Thar  desert,  where  a  peacock 
screamed  desperately  from  a  dunghill.  When  the  dawn  lifted,  the 
question  that  would  be  asked  in  English  higher  up  the  train  - 
‘When  do  we  reach  Delhi?’  -  came  drowsily  to  me  in  Hindi,  and 
differently :  ‘When  will  Delhi  come?’  I  had  only  to  wait,  and  Delhi 
would  be  brought  to  me,  as  it  had  been  brought  to  my  ancestors, 
and  then  withdrawn  in  blood,  and  again  most  valorously  laid  open 
to  loot  and  retribution.  But  what  Delhi  offered,  from  a  room 
above  a  little  eating-house  in  the  Chandni  Chowk,  was  the  day’s 
immediate  market,  without  past  or  future.  Mosques  and  monu¬ 
ments  glimmered  insubstantially  above  an  ochre  haze  of  dust  and 
heat.  Beyond  them  lay  the  newest  of  many  Delhis,  the  hub  of 
imperial  power,  the  council  chambers  prepared  for  its  successors, 
the  lawns  close-cropped  around  the  tended  fragments  of  the  past, 
the  long  avenues  proclaiming  by  their  names  -  Akbar,  Clive, 
Aurangzeb,  Prithvi  Raj,  Dupleix  -  the  freemasonry  of  conquest: 
and  all  of  it,  through  the  searing  summer,  as  silent  and  deserted  as 
Stonehenge.  The  cool  decisions  were  balanced  on  the  Simla 
Ridge. 

That  New  Delhi  was  in  the  end  brought  to  me,  and  Simla  too, 
were  private  accidents  of  the  war  in  which  ‘give  up  your  ill- 
gotten  gains’  was  to  be  rephrased  as  ‘leave  India  to  God,  in 
modern  parlance  to  anarchy’.  To  feel  that  the  gains  might  not 
have  been  entirely  ill-gotten,  nor  all  upon  one  side,  I  would  not 
have  needed  the  temporary  translation  to  the  status  of  a  sahib  in 
the  successive  embraces  of  the  General  Staff  and  the  Civil  Secret¬ 
ariat.  But  at  least  I  had  some  chance  of  observing  the  war-sharp¬ 
ened  problems  of  giving  them  up. 

Gandhi  had  long  ago  turned  the  special  pride  of  the  Raj  inside 
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out  by  discovering  to  Lord  Reading  that  it  was  humiliating  that 
350  million  Indians  could  be  ruled  by  1500  British.  The  wonder¬ 
ful  sum  had  never  been  quite  accurate,  though  the  point  was 
valid.  But  in  the  crisis  of  1942,  snatching  what  one  could  from 
the  perplexing  verbiage  of  a  new  challenge  from  Gandhi,  it  was 
intriguing  to  notice  that  two  decades  of  what  was  then  called 
‘Indianisation’  had  induced  a  scrupulous  revision  of  the  figures, 
leading  him  to  restate  the  grievance  as  that  of  the  subjection  of 
380  millions  of  Indians  by  only  400  British.  Was  it  then  to  be 
assumed  that  the  departure  of  the  last  British  official,  the  last 
British  soldier  -  or  rather,  for  logic  and  mathematics,  the  last  but 
one  -  would  present  the  culminating  evil? 

Well,  yes :  if  it  were  merely  to  mean  the  transference,  from  pale 
to  browner  hands,  of  a  system  whose  fruits  included  poverty, 
degradation  and  war.  I  was  not  to  have  another  chance  of  seeing 
Gandhi  until  the  spring  of  1946,  when  he  installed  himself  in  the 
sweepers’  colony  on  the  fringe  of  New  Delhi,  as  a  bubbling 
spring  of  moral  and  political  counsel  which  many  came  to  taste 
but  few  to  drink  deeply.  At  seventy-seven  he  did  not  seem  much 
older  than  I  remembered  him  from  a  war  ago.  His  wiry  body 
was  perhaps  a  little  leaner,  a  little  more  hunched  over  his 
papers.  But  gravity  could  still  be  punctuated  by  that  happy 
cackle  at  some  innocent  and  unexpected  incongruity,  and  his 
handshake  was  as  firm  as  ever.  By  suggesting  a  hundred  and 
twenty-five  years  as  the  attainable  span  of  a  well-conducted  life 
he  had  warned  his  gathering  opponents  and  put  posthumous 
judgments  in  their  place.  But,  though  such  judges  of  form  as  I 
had  consulted  gave  him  no  more  than  six  months  to  exercise  what 
remained  of  his  influence,  it  was  impossible  not  to  feel  that  the 
very  fact  of  his  survival  contained,  if  one  could  find  it,  some 
thread  through  the  political  labyrinth,  some  writing  on  the  wall 
more  lucid  now  than  the  daubed  and  fading  instruction  ‘Quit 
India’  which  still  confronted  the  cross-country  traveller.  Here  and 
there  the  slogan  of  1942  had  been  cloacally  revised  by  some 
browned-off  B.O.R.  Here  and  there  it  had  been  adjusted  to 
Jinnah’s  demand  for  Pakistan,  and  became  ‘Divide  and  Quit’. 
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The  British  inhibitions  that  had  postponed  beyond  the  danger- 
point  a  realistic  attention  to  this  heresy  may  have  been  only  a 
little  less  religious  in  their  grip  than  those  of  Gandhi.  But  in  this 
first  aftermath  of  war  (the  twilight  zone,  Apa  called  it,  seeking 
some  disposition  of  the  tiny  body  of  Aundh  State  that  might  pro¬ 
long  the  life  of  its  experimental  soul)  the  peremptory  solutions 
seemed  for  the  time  being  remarkably  out  of  fashion.  The  vivid 
energies  of  Jawaharlal  Nehru,  denied  to  revolution  by  his  last  and 
longest  incarceration,  were  being  poured  into  electioneering  as 
though  it  were  a  brand-new  idea.  At  his  home  in  Allahabad  he 
had  skipped  ahead  of  me,  two  stairs  at  a  time,  to  the  little  balcony- 
study  :  but  to  a  question  about  a  constitutional  exit-permit  for  the 
British  Raj  he  had  no  brusque  bag-and-baggage  answer.  A  bad 
and  hasty  settlement,  he  was  inclined  to  think,  would  be  worse 
than  another  stalemate. 

Freedom,  Gandhi  had  told  his  countrymen,  would  not  drop 
from  the  skies.  It  would  have  to  be  fought  for.  But  after  all  the 
civil  disobedience,  the  ultimate  demands,  the  waves  of  struggle 
and  sacrifice,  what  had  dropped  upon  Delhi  was  one  more 
British  mission,  and  this  time  surprisingly  well  received.  Western 
political  engineering,  which  had  seemed  half-hearted  or  male¬ 
volent  so  long  as  it  claimed  to  be  feasible,  could  now  be  applauded 
all  the  way  to  its  inevitable  failure.  The  vital  feat  of  salvage,  that 
of  a  belief  in  British  good  intentions,  appears  in  retrospect  to  have 
had  the  force  of  a  psychological  necessity.  What  was  dramatic  at 
the  time  was  the  conviction  that  trust  had  been  established 
between  the  British  ministers,  headed  by  the  aged  Lord  Pethwick- 
Lawrence,  and  that  other  old  man  sitting  in  the  Untouchables’ 
quarter.  But  the  question  when  the  ministers  arrived  had  not  been 
whether  they  could  come  to  terms  with  the  ‘arch-bamboozler’  - 
as  an  ennobled  shipping-magnate  had  recently  called  Gandhi  in 
the  House  of  Lords  -  but  whether  they  would  make  the  attempt. 
Why  should  they  send  for  him?  Would  he  come  if  they  did? 

The  Indian  context  was  acceptably,  unanswerably  unique. 
‘The  end  of  our  Indian  Empire’,  Seeley  had  told  his  rapt  Victorian 
lecture-audiences,  ‘is  perhaps  almost  as  much  beyond  calculation 
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as  the  beginning  of  it.  There  is  no  analogy  in  history  for  either  the 
one  or  the  other.’  Yet  even  within  that  context,  even  with  the 
puzzled  guilt  of  having  felt  freer  and  safer  in  India  than  anyone 
had  any  right  to  be,  an  Englishman  could  still  cross  himself,  after 
Stalin’s  thirties  and  Hitler’s  forties,  at  the  thought  of  the  noncon¬ 
formist,  the  declared  political  rebel,  the  unabashed  and  active 
war-resister,  released  on  account  of  malaria  to  pursue  his  experi¬ 
ments  in  nature-cure  in  the  undisturbed  sanctuary  of  his  clinic  in 
the  Western  Ghats.  The  blandishments  of  the  Viceroy  and  his 
high-powered  visitors,  combining  to  lure  him  back  for  his 
appointment  with  destiny,  added  the  next  touch.  Gandhi’s  claim 
to  represent  India  could  always  be  statistically  refuted.  And  at 
just  those  moments  when  it  seemed  tactically  useful  to  accept  it 
he  was  disarmingly  liable  to  insist  that  he  represented  nobody  but 
himself.  But  the  idea  could  still  cast  its  spell  over  earnest  statesmen 
wrestling  with  a  problem  that  had  familiarised  every  typesetter 
with  the  word  ‘fissiparous’.  Or  could  it  be,  one  sometimes 
wondered,  that  the  other  plaintive  cry  from  Press  and  platform, 
‘Who  will  deliver  goods?’,  must  come  to  rest  in  the  end  with  the 
politician  who  had  acknowledged  his  descent  from  a  line  of 
grocers? 

Whatever  it  might  mean,  the  last  act  was  not  yet  written.  The 
private  circumstance  that  I  should  be  missing  it  -  since  quitting 
India  was  comparatively  simple  to  arrange,  and  as  open-ended  a 
proposition  as  had  been  arrival  -  must  have  disposed  me  to  build 
theatrical  patterns  into  my  own  confusion.  For  whether  it  was 
relevant  to  reflect  that  Gandhi,  having  outmanoeuvred  Subhas 
Chandra  Bose  in  1939,  had  his  ghost  to  deal  with  in  1946,  it  was 
fortuitous  to  have  gone  to  my  first  meeting  with  him  from  the 
Tripuri  Congress  and  to  my  last,  after  the  breach  of  years,  so  soon 
after  watching  the  hero-making  trial,  in  the  Red  Fort  at  Delhi,  of 
those  officers  of  Bose’s  Indian  National  Army  against  whom  more 
specific  crimes  could  be  alleged  than  that  of  merely  making  war 
against  the  King-Emperor.  An  old  acquaintance  in  the  Congress 
high  command  -  one  met  them  in  the  intervals  of  imprisonment 
as  if  they  had  just  emerged  from  hospital  -  had  remarked  that  the 
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British  would  be  well  advised  to  keep  the  I.N.A.  officers  quietly 
locked  up  ‘until  we  can  deal  with  them  after  independence’.  But 
Auchinleck,  after  all,  had  the  morale  of  an  uncorrupted  fighting- 
force  to  think  of.  Vindictive  penalties  might  be  eccentrically  out 
of  order,  but  a  trial  there  must  be.  And  so  liberation  by  violence, 
achieving  nothing  in  the  field,  won  the  platform  of  a  courtroom. 

It  was  the  privilege  which  Gandhi,  six  times  arrested  in  India 
and  confined  for  a  total  of  2089  days,  had  been  accorded  only 
once,  in  1922.  But  if  this  deprivation,  as  is  often  contended,  had 
been  a  matter  of  political  expediency,  it  had  scarcely  interrupted 
the  inexhaustible  voice  while  it  rested  the  exhaustible  body. 
Gandhi  was  continuously  on  trial,  by  the  choice  of  his  own  faith 
and  temperament  and  by  the  variable  responses  to  which  he  tire¬ 
lessly  provoked  his  countrymen,  and  the  British,  and  eventually 
the  world  at  large.  Neither  death  nor  hagiography  would  be  the 
end  of  it.  A  few  years  after  his  assassination,  when  I  began  with  no 
very  fixed  purpose  to  collect  informal  personal  evidence,  it  was 
the  hagiographers  who  seemed  entrenched.  But  Gandhi,  who 
demonstrated  so  often  the  art  of  reversing  the  roles  of  accuser  and 
accused,  had  a  parallel  facility  for  rebuking  his  worshippers.  And 
when  the  British  Broadcasting  Corporation  made  possible  a  much 
extended  operation,  providing  financial  aid,  a  good  supply  of 
recording-tape,  and  the  expert  companionship  of  Maurice  Brown, 
what  finally  remained  was  not  the  tired  arguments  of  ideologues 
but  one  man’s  posthumous  powers  of  self-projection. 

One  further  obsession  must  be  admitted.  The  independence  of 
which  Gandhi  was  the  putative  father,  the  condition  which  he  so 
often  denigrated  in  the  formulations  of  his  colleagues,  the  cul¬ 
mination  which  he  marked  in  silent  prayer  and  fasting  while  the 
crowds  roared  his  name,  came  to  me  by  beam  and  air-freighted 
recordings  as  a  temporary  consultant  for  a  news-operation  for 
which  the  B.B.C.  was  in  August  1947  perhaps  excusably  ill- 
prepared.  Everyone  was  expecting  riot  and  slaughter;  and  this  was 
to  come  duly  into  the  picture,  and  in  hideous  measure.  For  the 
totally  unexpected  eloquence  of  the  Delhi  hand-over  and  the 
mass-rapture  swirling  in  upon  the  carriage  of  the  Mountbattens, 
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an  extra  fifteen  minutes  was  all  that  pressure  could  extract  from 
the  machine’s  immediate  schedule.  But  from  that  point  onwards 
the  strange  drama  of  Gandhi’s  life,  moving  towards  the  sacrifice 
which  has  come  to  seem  as  necessary  as  it  was  deplorable,  has  for 
me  turned  more  and  more  upon  an  irony  never  to  be  fully  pene¬ 
trated.  There  are  ways  of  interpreting  the  enigma,  but  the  paradox 
has  to  be  stated.  It  is  there  among  the  inscriptions  which  Rajendra 
Prasad,  solemnly  welcoming  the  great  day,  placed  upon  the 
triumph  of  national  revolution,  the  fruit  of  years  of  struggle 
against  the  Satanic  Government  of  Gandhi’s  disaffection.  And 
also  ‘the  consummation  and  fulfilment  of  the  historic  tradition 
and  democratic  ideals  of  the  British  race’.  Tribalism  apart  (and 
Gandhi  could  answer  that  with  his  own  idea  of  an  Indian  message 
to  the  world)  the  thing  remains  historically  intriguing  and 
humanly  euphoric. 
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One  did  things  in  a  certain  way.  To  take  into  custody  the  person 
of  Mohandas  Karamchand  Ghandi  (official  orthography  was 
inclined  to  falter  in  1922)  the  best  time  to  choose  would  be  in  the 
cool  of  darkness.  By  the  map  of  constellations  and  the  calendar  of 
popular  festival  the  month  of  March  (this  was  Friday,  10  March) 
may  signal  an  Indian  idea  of  spring.  But  the  plain  of  Gujarat 
seems  already  to  be  baking  under  a  brazen  sky,  and  in  the  great 
stone  step-wells  the  water  has  uncovered  all  but  the  lower  flights. 
In  the  old  city  of  Ahmedabad  spring  is  a  tinder-brittle  pause  before 
life  adjusts  itself  to  a  summer  listlessness.  The  cotton-mills  prepare 
to  work  shorter  shifts  and  their  guards  take  precautions.  In  the 
narrow  alleys  craftsmen  spill  out  of  their  stifling  back-rooms  to 
bang  their  metals  in  the  shaded  gutters,  to  spin  their  humming 
wheels  and  draw  their  shining  wires,  and  cook  their  coloured 
enamels  beside  their  coloured  repasts.  The  flies  multiply  about  the 
sweet-stalls  and  the  cane-crushers,  the  tonga-ponies  droop,  the 
crows  become  cross  and  the  smaller  birds  lazy,  crowding  the 
carved  feeding-pillars  erected  for  them  by  the  natural  pieties  of  the 
Jains.  The  more  that  can  be  attempted  before  the  sun  has  stabbed 
into  the  streets,  or  after  it  has  burned  itself  to  an  ember  on  the  long 
horizon,  the  fewer  are  the  hostages  to  frustration. 

It  would  have  been  feasible,  no  doubt,  to  whisk  Ahmedabad’s 
best-known  citizen  off  the  afternoon  train  from  Ajmer,  where  he 
had  spent  forty-eight  hours  on  some  sudden  business  of  his  own. 
Such  a  course  had  the  special  advantage  that  Gandhi  would 
descend  from  his  third-class  compartment,  not  at  the  crowded 
main  junction  in  the  city,  but  at  the  previous  halt  across  the  river, 
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the  local  Sabarmati  station  that  was  conveniently  near  his  home 
and  headquarters  in  the  ashram ;  for  his  ashram  in  turn  was  con¬ 
veniently  near  (as  the  odd  little  man  had  remarked  when  fixing 
upon  the  site  some  five  years  before)  to  the  Sabarmati  Central 
Jail.  This  plan,  as  well  as  another  for  arresting  him  in  Ajmer,  had 
indeed  been  considered,  and  had  duly  leaked.  So  that  Mrs  Gandhi, 
alerted  by  what  was  only  the  latest  of  many  plausible  rumours, 
had  bustled  off  that  afternoon  to  the  Sabarmati  station  in  case  the 
parting  should  have  to  take  place  on  the  platform.  But  nothing 
in  particular  had  happened,  except  that  a  troop-train  drew  in 
while  she  was  welcoming  her  husband  and  his  small  party  of 
helpers.  A  British  soldier  leaned  out  over  the  scorching  wooden 
frame  of  a  carriage-window.  ‘Shake  hands,  Mr  Gandhi!’  Beam¬ 
ing,  the  Mahatma  gave  him  his  thin  fingers. 

On  the  whole,  however,  both  seemliness  and  security  would  be 
served  by  postponing  the  King-Emperor’s  business  until  the  starlit 
hours,  when  the  last  simple  meal  had  been  eaten  in  the  ashram, 
and  the  evening  prayers  had  been  said  and  sung  in  the  sandy 
clearing  beside  the  high  river-bank.  And  this  meant  that,  out  in 
the  cantonment,  Daniel  Healy,  Superintendent  of  Police  for  the 
Ahmedabad  District,  was  still  in  his  khaki  uniform  after  dinner 
when  he  dropped  into  the  Club  among  the  black  ties.  On  this 
‘Bombay  side’  the  civilian  custom  favoured  black  light-weight 
dinner-jackets  worn  with  white  trousers,  as  against  an  ingrained 
‘Calcutta  side’  preference  for  white  jackets  with  black  trousers: 
a  curious  and  solitary  tribute  by  the  British  in  India,  so  thinly 
spread  but  so  resolutely  cohesive,  to  the  regionalism  which 
neither  an  imperial  administration  nor  a  national  movement 
could  finally  ignore. 

Bengal  jute  and  Bombay  cotton,  it  may  as  well  be  admitted,  are 
different  fibres,  variably  dependent  on  soil  and  climate  and  subject 
to  separate  valuations  in  the  world  market.  To  add  that  jute  was 
an  enterprise  of  British  export-capital,  while  the  cotton-industry 
was  largely  in  Indian  hands  and  supported  by  the  rupee,  would 
take  the  argument  nearer  to  identifying  the  distinct  worlds  of 
eastern  and  western  India  in  the  chapter  of  history  waiting  to  be 
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known  as  the  British  period.  But  that  is  not  necessarily  how  it 
would  be  looked  at  -  if  it  were  looked  at  at  all  -  from  the  deep 
cane-chairs  of  the  Ahmedabad  Club. 

Backed  by  the  regimental  lines,  spaciously  grouped  about  its 
church,  its  circuit-house,  its  shopping-precinct,  the  cantonment 
was  a  garden-suburb  for  the  wealthier  sophisticates  of  Gujerati 
commerce  and  a  British  official  contingent  as  small  as  that  of  its 
mercantile  ancestors,  polite  and  patient  suitors  for  the  Moghul 
trading-firman.  In  Ahmedabad,  three  or  four  miles  to  the  south 
of  this  tranquil  enclave,  some  of  the  first  English  adventurers  had 
taken  their  chance  in  the  thriving  competition  of  ‘a  goodly  city, 
as  large  as  London’,  before  so  unpromising  a  dowry  as  the  rocky 
promontory  of  Bombay  had  been  signed  over  to  the  East  India 
Company,  and  before  Job  Charnock  had  found  a  shady  tree  to 
mark  the  site  of  Calcutta.  In  Ahmedabad,  following  the  orgulous 
caravan  of  the  Moghul  court  from  one  city  of  palaces  to  another, 
Sir  Thomas  Roe  had  taken  his  ambassadorial  leave  of  the  Emperor 
Jehangir,  having  sent  home  to  the  Company  the  advice  that  was 
to  be  so  signally  disregarded:  ‘Let  this  be  received  as  a  rule  that, 
if  you  will  profit,  seek  it  at  sea,  and  in  quiet  trade;  for  without 
controversy,  it  is  an  error  to  affect  garrisons  and  land-wars  in 
India.’ 

In  their  cantonment-bungalows  the  heirs  of  that  error  were 
conscious  of  duties  to  be  discharged  before  they  took  their 
pensions ;  and  a  little  annoyed,  with  the  evidence  of  a  commercial 
boom  under  their  noses,  to  have  had  to  accept  a  cut  in  their 
salaries.  With  a  dozen  or  so  posts  in  the  Indian  Civil  Service  open 
each  year  to  recruitment  in  India,  and  a  similar  number  in  London, 
most  of  the  candidates  coming  forward  even  in  England  were 
Indians.  And  the  brown  sahibs,  it  had  to  be  conceded,  were  faith¬ 
fully  taking  the  mould.  Their  postings  might  often  take  them  to 
areas  scarcely  less  alien  to  their  own  cultural  background  than  to 
that  of  a  British  arrival.  But  their  careers  were  committed  to  a 
code  that  read  the  same  way  in  a  rural  district  as  in  a  presidency 
capital,  in  the  freshness  of  the  Garwhal  foothills  as  in  the  fecund 
heat  of  Malabar.  The  majestic  system  was  nevertheless  the  product 
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of  a  piecemeal  history  that  gave  even  the  art  of  government  a  differ¬ 
ent  touch  of  tradition  in  each  of  the  older  British  territories,  and 
a  different  touch  again  in  the  later  acquisitions  of  the  north-west. 

Bombay  itself,  whose  Governor  had  authorised  Police-Super¬ 
intendent  Healy  to  arrest  Mohandas  Karamchand  Gandhi,  was  a 
possession  that  had  been  dismissed  less  than  a  century  before  as 
one  ‘of  little  importance  to  the  Company’.  From  this  western 
gate  of  India,  the  first  to  see  British  vessels  fighting  their  way  to 
market  among  the  ‘insolent  Portugals’  off  the  Surat  sandspits,  it 
had  been  entirely  reasonable  for  Ambassador  Roe  to  keep  his  eye 
on  quiet  trade.  But  profit  and  substance  and  authority  were  not 
to  be  consolidated  before  land-wars  and  garrisons  had  pushed 
their  way  inland  from  the  opposite  coast,  from  a  British  base  in 
Bengal  that  was  as  distinct  in  its  social  configurations  as  in  its 
energising  myths.  The  founding  generations  in  Bombay,  clinging 
to  their  coastal  toeholds  while  Shivaji  and  his  hard-riding  suc¬ 
cessors  made  their  bid  to  replace  the  crumbling  Islamic  dominions 
with  a  Hindu  Raj,  evolved  nothing  to  match  Bengal’s  Age  of  the 
Nabobs,  either  in  vicious  extravagance  or  in  intellectual  curiosity. 
As  compared  by  critical  early  travellers  with  Calcutta,  Bombay 
society  was  provincial  and  dowdy.  At  the  same  time  it  was 
relatively  unmarked  by  Calcutta’s  notorious  feature,  ‘the  distance 
kept  up  between  the  Europeans  and  the  natives’.  And  the  quali¬ 
fication  seemed  to  have  survived  Bombay’s  own  emergence  into 
wealth  and  status  when  the  Deccan  tableland  had  at  last  been 
subdued.  Its  tycoons  were  home-grown  but  cosmopolitan  - 
Parsis,  Jews,  Hindu  and  Muslim  Gujeratis.  Even  if  bureaucracy 
must  maintain  a  certain  distance,  and  racial  pride  a  measure  of 
self-protection,  the  integrating  influences  of  commerce  and 
industry  could  work  in  Bombay  without  Bengal’s  historic  encum¬ 
brances  of  a  landed  aristocracy  created  out  of  tax-farmers.  For 
the  new  Suez  route  there  was  a  new  Gateway  of  India.  Whether 
Viceroys  resided  in  Calcutta  or  in  Delhi  or  in  Simla,  they  were 
a  long  way  away.  Bombay  was  content  to  watch  them  arrive  and 
depart,  exchanging  their  brief  words  with  each  other  like  batsmen 
crossing  on  the  pavilion-steps. 
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The  vested  power,  the  capital  of  Britain’s  Indian  Empire,  was 
still  in  Calcutta  when  Dan  Healy  had  disembarked  at  Bombay  in 
1904.  The  Indian  Police,  perceived  to  be  short  of  ‘the  confidence 
and  cordial  co-operation  of  the  people’,  had  by  then  come  under 
the  reforming  eye  of  Lord  Curzon,  who  was  returning  to  India 
to  resume  his  viceregal  office  in  the  spirit  of  his  Guildhall  peror¬ 
ation:  ‘To  me  the  message  is  carved  in  granite,  it  is  hewn  out  of 
the  rock  of  doom  -  that  our  work  is  righteous  and  that  it  shall 
endure.’  Sir  Henry  Cotton,  the  distinguished  Anglo-Indian  who 
had  been  elected  to  preside  over  the  Indian  National  Congress  for 
its  Bombay  session,  was  interpreting  the  sense  of  mission  in  his 
own  fashion,  but  it  cost  him  a  most  imperial  snub.  Declining  to 
receive  him,  the  Viceroy  traversed  the  sub-continent  to  Calcutta, 
leaving  the  Congress  to  stagger,  on  what  he  was  happy  to  think 
were  its  last  legs,  through  its  tiresome  solemnities.  The  protest 
which  it  recorded  against  the  discriminatory  legislation  facing 
Indians  in  the  Transvaal  seemed  even  less  likely  to  set  the  Hooghly 
on  fire  than  the  file  concerning  the  proposed  partition  of  Bengal, 
which  presently  completed  its  long  orbit  to  land  upon  the 
Viceroy’s  desk.  And  if  nobody  could  know  that  another  English¬ 
man  had  at  this  juncture,  on  a  South  African  railway-platform, 
placed  a  copy  of  Ruskin’s  Unto  This  Last  in  the  hands  of  Attorney 
M.  K.  Gandhi,  neither  had  anyone  adequately  estimated  the  fan¬ 
atical  violence  of  Bengali  patriotism  under  the  challenge  of 
administrative  vivisection.  Before  Dan  Healy  achieved  super¬ 
intendent’s  rank  in  1914  the  wave  of  terrorism  had  left  its  mark 
and  Bengal  -  post  hoc  if  not  propter  hoc  -  had  recovered  its  identity. 
And  the  same  Imperial  Durbar  (this  was  1911,  with  George  V  in 
the  Moghul  succession  and  the  Liberals  back  in  Westminster) 
that  reversed  Curzon’s  partition  had  announced  the  transfer  of  the 
capital  from  Calcutta  to  Delhi. 

It  was  a  Bengali  who  next  year  travelled  to  Delhi  to  bomb  the 
new  Viceroy,  Lord  Hardinge,  whose  fortitude  and  magnanimity 
on  escaping  with  wounds  were  more  widely  remembered  than 
the  death  of  the  attendant  just  behind  him  on  the  elephant  ~  the 
largest  in  India,  so  they  said  -  that  carried  him  through  narrow 
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streets  for  his  triumphal  entry.  But  it  was  a  Maharashtrian  organ¬ 
isation  from  Bombay’s  Deccan  hinterland  -  honeycombed  with 
secret  societies,  as  The  Times  reported  -  that  had  in  1909  stretched 
its  avenging  arm  to  London,  aiming  to  execute  ex-Viceroy 
Curzon  but  in  effect  shooting  Colonel  Wyllie  of  the  India  Office 
(to  the  plaudits  of  the  Irish  Press).  In  Healy’s  own  bailiwick  of 
Ahmedabad,  a  few  months  later,  an  object  thrown  harmlessly  at  the 
touring  Viceroy  (Lord  Minto)  was  only  discovered  to  be  a  bomb 
by  the  unfortunate  water-carrier  who  retrieved  what  he  hoped  was 
a  turnip.  And  at  the  end  of  the  same  year  the  District  Magistrate 
of  Nasik  had  been  assassinated  with  one  of  twenty  Browning 
automatics  smuggled  in  from  Paris  by  another  Maharashtrian. 

Of  the  seven  men  convicted  for  murder  in  the  Nasik  affair,  and 
the  twenty-seven  others  sentenced  for  conspiracy,  a  majority 
were  Chitpavan  Brahmins.  Wherever  a  civil  or  police  official 
might  be  posted  in  the  long  littoral  of  the  Bombay  Presidency, 
from  the  tamarisk-scented  near-desert  of  Sindh  to  tropical 
Kanara  in  the  deep  south,  he  must  sooner  or  later  take  the  measure 
of  this  small  and  dynamic  community,  so  mysterious  in  its  origin 
in  the  lush  coastal  strip  of  the  Konkan,  under  the  cliff  of  the 
Western  Ghats,  and  nurturing  (Sir  Richard  Temple  had  written) 
‘a  national  and  political  ambition  so  continuous,  so  enduring,  so 
far-reaching,  so  utterly  impossible  for  us  to  satisfy’.  The  con¬ 
secrated  terrorism  directed  by  Chitpavan  Brahmins  in  com¬ 
petition  with  Bengal  had  been  virtually  crushed  by  1911.  Indian 
nationalist  politics  was  held  congealed  into  two  categories, 
Moderates  and  Extremists,  and  each  was  eptomised  in  a  Chitpavan 
leader  of  acknowledged  stature,  born  in  villages  only  fifty  miles 
apart.  The  Extremist,  Lokmanya  Bal  Gangadhur  Tilak,  was  for  the 
time  being  safely  deported.  The  Moderate,  Gopal  Krishna 
Gokhale,  was  answering  the  covert  zealots  who  threatened  to 
murder  him  as  a  traitor  by  working  himself  towards  an  early 
grave  under  the  banner  of  constitutional  advance.  Either  way  it 
was  Western  India  that  was  piling  on  the  pressure,  as  inventive  in 
economic  boycott  as  in  parliamentary  petition.  Betting  on 
whether  Tilak  or  Gokhale  would  finally  prevail  would  still  make 
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political  gossip  after  Gandhi’s  choice  of  a  guru  had  appeared  to 
fall  on  the  more  benign  side  of  Gokhale.  For  the  least  predictable 
outcome  had  been  that  either  or  both  of  the  great  Chitpavans 
should  be  supplanted  by  a  bania  from  Gujerat. 

But  in  1919  the  unpredictable  was  beginning  to  happen.  By 
1922  Gandhi’s  Maharashtrian  mentor  and  his  Maharashtrian  rival 
were  both  dead.  His  Maharashtrian  assassin  was  not  yet  born. 

At  the  bar  of  the  Club  the  Superintendent  was  joined  by  Robert 
Broomfield,  the  District  and  Sessions  Judge,  a  man  of  about  his 
own  age,  still  under  forty.  Both  could  look  back  on  some  seven¬ 
teen  years  of  experience  in  the  Bombay  Presidency,  making  their 
separate  ways  up  their  separate  service-ladders.  Broomfield  was 
the  son  of  a  London  barrister.  Healy  was  from  County  Cork,  and 
exiled  now  in  a  suddenly  sharper  sense  by  the  treaty  produced 
from  Lloyd  George’s  coat-tails  for  the  manipulation  of  a  divided 
Irish  rebellion  and  a  divided  British  coalition.  As  the  countryman 
of  Michael  Collins  and  the  death-fasting  Mayor  Me  Sweeny,  the 
policeman  may  have  felt  the  circumstantial  irony  of  his  casual 
answer  to  Broomfield’s  casual  question:  Why  was  he  in  uniform 
at  so  late  an  hour?  Because  Indian  rebellion  had  reached  a  point 
at  which  the  file  of  Mr  Gandhi’s  intermittent  applications  for  the 
hospitality  of  a  prison  had  at  last  been  marked  for  action.  The 
request  had  in  fact  been  repeated  that  very  day,  in  the  weekly 
Young  India  which  under  Gandhi’s  editorship  could  usually  be 
counted  on  to  enliven  an  official  in-tray.  Under  a  title  used  before, 
‘If  I  am  Arrested’,  his  leading  article  had  concluded: 

I  do  not  know  that  my  removal  from  their  midst  will  not  be  a 
benefit  to  the  people.  In  the  first  instance,  the  superstition  about 
the  possession  of  supernatural  powers  by  me  will  be  demol¬ 
ished.  Secondly,  the  belief  that  people  have  accepted  the  Non- 
co-operation  programme  only  under  my  influence  and  that 
they  have  no  independent  faith  in  it  will  be  disproved. 
Thirdly,  our  capacity  for  Swaraj  will  be  proved  by  our  ability 
to  conduct  our  activities  in  spite  of  the  withdrawal  even  of  the 
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originator  of  the  current  programme.  Fourthly  and  selfishly,  it 

will  give  me  a  quiet  and  physical  rest,  which  perhaps  I  deserve. 

The  expectation  that  anyone  offering  to  lay  hands  on  the 
Mahatma  would  be  magically  repulsed  had  been  widely  reported 
from  the  countryside,  in  picturesque  and  sometimes  gruesome 
variations  drawing  upon  the  precedents  of  a  rich  mythology.  But 
the  chances  of  a  violent  outcome  in  popular  reaction  were  real 
enough  to  Gandhi,  whose  article  had  been  written  to  forestall  and 
discountenance  any  such  thing.  And  the  risk  was  at  least  equally 
apparent  to  Healy  and  to  Broomfield.  Certainly,  when  their 
postings  brought  them  to  Ahmedabad,  neither  of  them  would 
have  thought  of  it  as  a  trouble-spot  by  the  general  standards  of 
service  in  India.  Something  in  its  long  mercantile  history,  the 
mildness  of  the  Jain  tradition  in  the  Gujerati  temper,  the  orderly 
materialism  of  the  Islamic  business-community,  had  helped  to  keep 
religious  differences  below  the  flash-point  of  fanaticism.  As  a 
scholarly  winter-tourist  would  now  and  then  point  out  (Ahme¬ 
dabad  was  off  their  main  route  of  circulation,  and  there  were  not 
many  such  visitors),  the  peculiar  excellence  of  its  Indo-Saracenic 
architecture  was  a  tribute  to  the  blending  of  cultures.  The  social 
tensions  came  with  the  change  to  an  Indian-financed  industrial¬ 
ism  -  some  forty  cotton-mills  opened  in  almost  as  few  years.  And 
in  this  field  of  force  the  officials  had  known  the  affably  unpredict¬ 
able  character  from  over  the  river  as  a  diligent  worker  in  good 
causes  and  a  reconciling  influence  in  municipal  affairs.  The  Judge 
had  met  him  from  time  to  time  at  Commissioner’s  receptions  and 
on  local  committees.  The  Police-Superintendent  was  well  aware 
that  the  relatively  controlled  behaviour  of  the  big  force  of  textile- 
workers  was  mainly  due  to  the  foundations  of  sound  trade-union 
relations  laid  by  Gandhi  and  his  associates  in  the  dramatic  dispute 
of  1918,  in  which  he  had  intervened  on  official  invitation. 

But  the  one  explosive  exception,  after  the  issue  of  Gandhi’s 
political  protest  in  the  first  hot  season  of  post-war  restlessness,  had 
been  precisely  the  result  of  a  distant  report  of  his  arrest.  In  April 
1919  he  had  been  far  away,  making  for  the  troubled  Punjab  (as  he 
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said)  ‘not  to  foment  unrest  but  to  allay  it’.  Doubtful  of  the  con¬ 
sequences,  if  not  of  the  intention,  the  authorities  took  him  off  the 
train  short  of  Delhi,  where  there  had  already  been  serious  dis¬ 
turbance,  and  required  him  to  return  to  Bombay.  But  the  news, 
in  distorted  versions,  was  well  ahead  of  him,  and  it  started  a  lava- 
flow  of  riot  through  the  streets  of  his  home  town.  On  io  April 
Superintendent  Healy  and  District  Commissioner  Chatfield  had 
found  themselves  walking  -  literally  -  into  a  disturbance  that 
might  easily  have  written  Ahmedabad  rather  than  Amritsar  over 
a  dark  page  of  history.  The  police-car  that  had  brought  them  from 
the  cantonment  had  been  urgently  sent  back  to  summon  military 
assistance.  The  twenty-four  armed  constables  who  had  been  sent 
in  on  the  news  of  serious  trouble  were  themselves  surrounded. 
Hemmed  in  with  them,  Healy  and  Chatfield  faced  it  out  for  an 
hour  and  a  half,  bargaining  five  prisoners  against  the  removal  to 
hospital  of  a  gravely  injured  policeman  who  had  been  thrown 
from  a  balcony  while  others  hunted  by  the  mob  -  among  them 
two  Europeans  -  had  made  a  desperate  escape.  When  the  troops 
arrived  -  200  of  them  -  the  crowds  were  dispersed  without  the 
firing  of  a  shot.  But  next  day  they  were  out  again,  all  over  the  city 
and  in  more  deliberate  violence.  By  the  time  that  additional 
troops  were  brought  in  most  of  the  municipal  buildings  and  many 
private  ones  had  been  burned  out  or  wrecked.  A  troop-train  was 
derailed.  At  Virangam,  not  far  away,  an  Indian  magistrate  was 
burned  alive.  In  Ahmedabad  itself  there  were  more  narrow 
escapes  than  victims,  and  more  examples  of  successful  restraint 
than  of  firing  by  the  troops  and  police.  But  the  situation  was  still 
dangerous  when  Gandhi,  having  been  released  in  Bombay  in  time 
to  rebuke  other  rioters,  returned  to  his  ashram  on  13  April. 

On  that  day,  650  miles  to  the  north  in  Amritsar,  Brigadier- 
General  Dyer  had  given  the  order  that  killed  at  least  379  defence¬ 
less  participants  in  a  forbidden  meeting,  wounded  more  than  a 
thousand  others,  and  gave  the  leadership  of  protest  into  Gandhi’s 
hands.  But  it  was  many  weeks  before  even  the  Government  had 
full  details  of  what  was  happening  in  the  closed  province  of  the 
Punjab,  and  further  months  before  a  public  enquiry  reopened  the 
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raw  wound  of  outrage.  It  was  the  mob-madness  in  Bombay  and 
Ahmedabad,  and  one  or  two  other  places,  that  had  drawn  from 
Gandhi  the  confession  of ‘a  blunder  of  Himalayan  magnitude’  and 
the  temporary  suspension  of  civil  disobedience.  And  the  Ahmeda¬ 
bad  eruption  had  subsided  as  soon  as  he  returned.  Streaming  across 
the  bridge  to  a  huge  open-air  meeting  near  the  ashram,  the  city- 
people  heard  his  earnest  call  to  repentance  and  his  own  resolve 
upon  the  self-discipline  of  a  three-day  fast.  The  military  proclama¬ 
tion  was  withdrawn.  Peace  fell  like  a  miracle  of  unseasonable  rain. 

That  was  nearly  three  years  ago.  And  since  then  Ahmedabad 
had  been  the  centre  -  but  the  almost  still  centre  -  of  a  strangely 
fluctuating  storm  that  provincial  authorities  had  to  meet  as  best 
they  could  while  the  Viceroy  in  Delhi  strove  to  work  out  a  policy 
with  the  Secretary  of  State  in  London,  and  the  Secretary  of  State 
tussled  with  a  Cabinet  preoccupied  by  Ireland,  the  Peace  Treaties, 
the  Middle  East,  and  its  own  political  survival.  And  when  most  of 
the  other  Congress  leaders  had  sought  and  gained  imprisonment 
with  many  thousands  of  their  followers,  it  was  in  a  great  Congress 
camp  outside  Ahmedabad  city  that  the  soft  voice  of  Gandhi 
framed  and  carried  the  call  for  a  new  surge  into  ‘aggressive’  civil 
disobedience.  In  the  next  couple  of  months  the  jails  of  India 
received  another  thirty  thousand  political  prisoners.  And  then  an 
insignificant  hamlet  in  the  United  Provinces,  in  a  district  whose 
commissioner  was  proud  to  have  used  no  special  powers  to  keep 
the  peace,  wrote  its  name  of  Chauri  Chaura  into  the  record  with 
the  slaughter  of  twenty-two  policemen  by  a  maddened  crowd. 
It  was  the  moment  -  though  not  the  entire  reason  -  for  a  more 
dramatic  recoil.  On  the  verge  of  victory,  as  many  thought, 
Gandhi  had  called  off  his  campaign. 

Rather  oddly,  perhaps,  this  meant  that  the  time  had  come  to 
arrest  him.  And  then?  The  two  men  in  the  club-room  finished 
their  drinks,  and  the  one  in  uniform  left.  From  the  verandah  the 
other  watched  him  go  off.  A  single  police-orderly  saluted,  opened 
the  door  of  the  car  for  him,  closed  it  and  got  into  the  driving-seat. 
There  were  no  other  police  to  be  seen  as  the  headlights  moved 
southwards,  past  the  Circuit  House  and  the  residence  of  the 
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District  Commissioner  in  the  walled  garden  of  Shahi  Bagh,  and 
down  the  dark,  tree-lined  road  towards  the  city,  three  and  a  half 
miles  away.  To  reach  the  ashram  Healy  must  cross  the  Sabarmati 
river,  and  this  could  only  be  done  by  threading  his  way  through 
the  city  to  the  Ellis  Bridge,  close  against  the  fifteenth-century 
ramparts  of  the  old  Sultans’  capital. 

The  Superintendent  had  two  warrants  in  his  pocket.  The 
second  one  was  for  the  arrest  of  Mr  Shankerlal  Banker,  who  was  to 
be  jointly  charged  as  the  publisher  and  printer  responsible  for 
Gandhi’s  seditious  utterances  in  Young  India.  Shankerlal  Banker 
was  a  youngish  man  of  good  Gujerati  stock  and  family  wealth. 
As  a  student  in  Bombay  he  had  been  active  in  occasional  protest- 
demonstrations,  and  afterwards  in  political  journalism,  and  it  was 
from  his  position  of  controlling  interest  in  Young  India  that  it  had 
been  shifted  to  Ahmedabadand  given  into  Gandhi’s  editorship.  But 
what  Gandhi  had  drawn  from  him  had  been  constructive  energy, 
dedicated  and  unobtrusive.  Beginning  with  the  organisation  of  the 
Ahmedabad  textile- workers,  and  passing  to  the  campaign  for  hand¬ 
spinning  throughout  the  whole  of  rural  India  as  a  key  to  economic 
regeneration,  it  was  to  be  enough  for  a  long  life’s  work.  There 
were  no  prizes  of  political  office  waiting  for  this  quiet  Indian,  even 
through  the  avenue  of  prison.  On  that  evening  he  had  gone  with 
Miss  Anasuya  Sarabhai  in  a  car  to  Gandhi’s  ashram,  where  other 
colleagues  had  arrived  after  prayers  to  confer  on  the  several  steps 
to  be  taken  when  the  expected  summons  had  been  executed. 

From  the  end  of  the  bridge,  turning  northwards  again,  Healy 
had  a  mile  or  so  of  open  road  on  the  other  side  of  the  river  before 
reaching  the  ashram.  As  the  gateway  of  the  enclosure  came  in  sight, 
his  headlights  showed  Banker’s  car  turning  out  into  the  road. 
Both  cars  stopped.  The  Superintendent  got  out,  walked  across  to 
the  other  vehicle,  saluted,  and  showed  his  warrant.  Since  Miss 
Sarabhai  was  sitting  beside  Banker,  it  seemed  best  that  they  should 
both  wait  until  the  officer  had  completed  his  duty  at  the  ashram. 
Banker  composedly  instructed  his  driver,  and  Healy  went  forward 
to  the  gates  to  send  in  his  message,  assuring  the  ashram-worker 
who  received  it  that  he  had  no  desire  to  hurry  the  Mahatma. 
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It  was  now  about  ten  o’clock.  Lanterns  could  be  seen  on  the 
platform  of  Gandhi’s  hut  at  the  end  of  the  brick  pathway,  and 
presently  voices  rose  unevenly  into  the  still  night  in  a  Gujerati 
hymn.  At  length  the  slight  figure  arrived  noiselessly  at  the  gate, 
his  white  chaddar  around  his  shoulders,  his  wife  Kasturba  and  a 
few  companions  just  behind  him.  Farewell  blessings  were  ex¬ 
changed.  Healy,  awaiting  his  cue,  perceived  it  and  briefly  spoke 
his  lines. 

It  was  a  moment  for  which  Gandhi  had  been  prepared  for 
eighteen  months,  something  which  he  had  not  only  publicly  fore¬ 
seen  but  virtually  demanded.  It  passed  with  a  perfection  that 
might  almost  have  suggested  mutual  rehearsal,  but  derived  rather 
from  mutual  predisposition.  In  its  special  significance,  and  in  the 
sequence  of  doubts  and  decisions  that  it  was  intended  to  close,  it 
could  be  called  unprecedented.  But  if  experience  was  any  guide, 
Gandhi  knew  more  about  policemen  than  Healy  knew  about 
mahatmas.  And  much  of  what  Gandhi  had  learned  was  in  their 
favour.  Even  while  he  had  been  denouncing  in  Young  India  the 
brutalities  of  official  repression  (for  the  purpose,  he  told  the  young 
ashramite  Krishnadas,  of  ‘drawing  upon  himself  the  vials  of 
government  wrath’)  he  had  seized  upon  anything  which  showed 
the  other  face  of  the  medal.*  And  deep  in  those  South  African 

*  In  a  letter  which  Gandhi  printed  in  full  in  Young  India  (3  Nov.  1921)  two 
Muslim  students  summoned  for  seditious  activities  in  a  southern  Indian  district 
described  how  ‘we  went  to  the  court  and  had  an  informal  talk  with  the  Super¬ 
intendent  of  Police  (a  European)  for  two  hours,  with  the  permission  of  the 
Collector’.  Later,  during  an  adjournment  of  the  Magistrate’s  hearing,  ‘everyone 
was  amazed  to  see  that  we  were  allowed  to  go  to  our  place  in  the  city  without 
any  sort  of  police  custody.  We  returned  to  the  court  at  4  and  the  Magistrate 
asked  us  to  furnish  securities  which  we  refused  to  do.  The  Magistrate  then 
sentenced  us  to  6  months’  simple  imprisonment  and  said:  “Gentlemen,  it  is  a 
painful  duty  to  sentence  men  of  your  stamp.”  He  then  shook  hands  with  us. 
The  Superintendent  then  embraced  us  and  said:  “I  wish  to  work  hand  in  hand 
with  you  for  the  good  of  the  country.”  Even  then  they  did  not  take  us  into 
custody.  We  went  to  the  mosque,  said  our  prayers  and  walked  to  the  station 
with  the  people  of  the  town,  and  there  we  found  a  sub-inspector  and  two 
constables  waiting  to  take  us  to  Central  Jail,  Vellore.  This  sort  of  behaviour 
was  never  expected  from  the  police  as  they  behaved  with  Mr  Ramamurti  and 
others  very  roughly.’ 
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memories  which  he  could  never  lose  was  a  relationship  of  trust 
and  affection  with  the  first  British  police-superintendent  whom 
he  ever  met,  Mr  Alexander  of  Durban.  It  began  in  that  ugly 
incident  of  January  1897  when  Gandhi,  returning  to  Natal  with 
his  family  after  a  visit  to  India,  had  walked  off  the  boat  into  a 
lynch-minded  mob  of  Europeans.  It  was  Alexander  who  had  got 
Kasturba  and  the  children  away  to  a  place  of  temporary  safety 
and  had  then  gone  to  Gandhi’s  rescue,  as  indeed  duty  demanded. 
But  there  might  have  been  no  Gandhi  to  be  rescued  if  Mrs 
Alexander,  alone  with  unfurled  parasol  and  gallant  indignation, 
had  not  in  the  meantime  faced  stones  and  blows  and  kicks  at  his 
side.  ‘It  was  a  brave  and  beautiful  thing,’  mused  Gandhi  many 
years  afterwards.  He  might  dream  of  a  world  without  soldiers  or 
police,  indeed  without  government  as  generally  recognised.  But 
if  there  must  be  uniforms  there  was  nothing  of  intrinsic  dishonour 
in  the  one  that  Healy  wore. 

At  least  there  was  nothing  in  the  present  occasion  to  call  out 
the  valour  of  British  womanhood.  Nor  was  there,  in  fact,  a  Mrs 
Healy  to  supply  it.  Gandhi  once  made  a  point  of  reminding  his 
uxorious  countrymen  that  ‘among  those  who  are  engaged  in  the 
political  life  of  the  country  there  are  more  celibates  and  spinsters 
than  amongst  us’.  He  may  or  may  not  have  known  that  the  man 
who  was  arresting  him  was  a  bachelor,  but  he  could  be  touched 
by  what  Healy  did  next:  which  was  to  suggest  that  Mrs  Gandhi 
might  accompany  her  husband  as  far  as  the  jail  and  satisfy  herself 
that  he  was  decently  bestowed  before  being  driven  back  to  the 
ashram.  Brisk  and  cheerful,  Gandhi  climbed  into  the  police-car. 
Grave  and  resigned,  Kasturba  followed  him.  Reverent  hands 
passed  in  the  prisoner’s  necessary  effects.  There  were  two  blankets, 
the  extra  dhoti  which  Gandhi  washed  every  day  himself,  and  a 
few  books :  the  Bhagavad  Gita  and  the  Ramayana,  the  ashram  book 
of  devotional  songs,  an  English  translation  of  the  Koran,  and  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount.  Directing  the  car  containing  Shankerlal 
Banker  to  precede  him,  Healy  got  into  his  own  beside  the  driver. 
There  was  no  one  about  as  they  made  the  short  journey  to 
Sabarmati  Jail. 
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On  the  morning  after  the  arrest  the  two  accused  were  duly 
produced  before  Mr  Allan  Brown,  a  magistrate  of  the  Indian 
Civil  Service.  The  court  was  held  in  the  Commissioner’s  office  at 
Shahi  Bagh,  to  which  the  prisoners  could  be  quite  easily  trans¬ 
ferred,  without  taking  them  through  the  city,  by  the  railway 
which  crossed  the  river  to  the  north  of  it,  close  to  the  cantonment. 
Precautions  were  sensible  enough,  and  yet  they  hardly  seemed  to 
have  been  necessary.  The  arrest  had  not  yet  been  officially 
announced.  But  the  superficially  primitive  equipment  of  the 
ashram  included,  after  all,  a  telephone-connection,  and  there  was 
no  possible  doubt  that  the  news  was  all  over  Ahmedabad.  Even  so, 
people  were  going  about  their  normal  business,  the  shops  were 
unshuttered  and  the  mill-hands  reported  for  work.  And  through¬ 
out  the  country  neither  the  spreading  rumour  nor  the  subsequent 
confirmation  produced  anything  abnormally  troublesome  for  the 
alerted  officials.  ‘Not  a  dog  barked,’  wrote  the  Viceroy  (Lord 
Reading)  in  a  private  comment,  pleased  by  the  thought  that  the 
right  moment  had  been  picked  for  extinguishing  a  guttering 
firebrand. 

Though  no  crowds  gathered  in  Ahmedabad,  a  good  many 
interested  people  thought  it  worth  while  to  make  their  way  out  to 
Shahi  Bagh.  There  were  just  enough  to  fill  the  courtroom  when 
the  magistrate,  somewhat  to  their  surprise,  gave  orders  to  admit 
them.  Justice  was  to  be  seen  to  be  done,  even  in  these  formal  pre¬ 
liminaries,  which  opened  as  usual  with  the  identification  of  the 
persons  charged.  Gandhi  gave  his  age  as  fifty-two.  Profession? 
Farmer  and  weaver. 

Separately  or  together,  they  were  unlikely  callings  for  a  member 
of  the  broadly  mercantile  and  professional  caste  of  Vaishya  or 
Bania.  But  nobody  demurred  as  the  clerk  inscribed  for  the 
register  the  classification  of  a  man  who  had  so  often  appeared  to 
elude  it.  ‘Barrister  Gandhi’  had  occasionally  been  used,  with  a 
tinge  of  contempt,  by  hostile  newspapers  and  sceptical  officials. 
‘Bania  politics’  was  another  term  that  lay  conveniently  to  hand. 
Rabindranath  Tagore  appears  to  have  bestowed  the  title  of 
‘Mahatma’  some  years  before  it  gained  the  popular  currency  that 
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Gandhi  often  deprecated.  And  ‘Neither  a  Saint  nor  a  Politician 
had  been  the  headline  of  the  Mahatma’s  reply,  in  Young  India ,  to 
the  question  which  even  today  we  have  not  finished  asking :  for 
the  path  of  the  Upanishadic  negative  -  neti,  neti,  not  this,  not 
that  -  is  an  unfamiliar  one.  In  London  on  that  morning  after  the 
arrest  The  Times  -  though  as  yet  without  details  or  even  assurance 
of  the  event  -  had  fixed  upon  the  title  ‘Arch-Agitator  of  India’  in 
summarising  a  career  that  had  recently  (it  grieved  to  find)  ‘been 
marked  by  steady  deterioration  both  of  character  and  judgment’. 
For  Madame  Tussaud’s,  when  the  time  for  the  unexpected 
accolade  should  arrive,  the  squatting  waxwork  would  be  labelled 
‘Politician  and  Mystic’. 

But  for  Gandhi  the  way  of  life  that  he  was  now  registering  was 
an  aspect  of  the  problem  of  personal  identity  which  he  had  basically 
determined  long  ago,  before  any  question  had  arisen  of  presenting 
himself  in  a  political  sense  as  the  representative  of  India’s  rural 
masses.  At  much  the  same  point  in  time  as  Dan  Healy  had  accepted 
the  obligations  of  his  own  calling  in  India,  Mohandas  Gandhi  had 
abandoned  his  bourgeois  occupation  and  habits  for  a  fresh  choice 
which,  as  he  put  it,  was  ‘instantaneous  and  practical’.  Towards  the 
end  of  1904  the  Indian  attorney  in  Johannesburg  had  responded 
to  a  reading  of  Ruskin’s  Unto  This  Last ,  put  into  his  hands  by 
Henry  Polak  for  an  overnight  railway-journey,  with  a  personal 
transformation.  ‘I  arose  with  the  dawn’,  wrote  Gandhi,  ‘ready  to 
reduce  these  principles  to  practice.’  And  of  the  three  principles  to 
which  he  referred,  it  was  the  third  which  had  struck  him  as 
altogether  new  to  his  thought:  ‘That  a  life  of  labour,  i.e.  the  life 
of  the  tiller  of  the  soil  and  the  handicraftsman,  is  the  life  worth 
living.’*  To  what  courses  he  would  be  impelled  by  the  realisation 

*  The  other  two  teachings  which  Gandhi,  in  his  autobiographical  fragment 
Experiments  With  Truth ,  declared  that  he  had  perceived  in  Unto  This  Last  were 
these: 

(i)  ‘that  the  good  of  the  individual  is  contained  in  the  good  of  all’  (which  he 
said  he  already  knew),  and 

(ii)  ‘that  a  lawyer’s  work  has  the  same  value  as  the  barber’s,  inasmuch  as  all 
have  the  same  right  of  earning  their  livelihood  from  their  work’  (which  he  had 
‘dimly  realised’). 
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that  for  millions  of  his  countrymen  such  a  life  had  become  not 
worth  living  was  really  a  separate  question.  To  be  one’s  own 
provider  of  food  and  clothing  -  and  for  that  matter  one’s  own 
physician,  launderer,  barber  and  scavenger  -  commended  itself 
in  the  first  place  as  the  way  to  be  happy,  healthy  and  free.  The 
moral  self-fulfilment  of  a  life  of  service  was  also  essential  to  the 
prescription.  But  the  spinning-wheel  became  the  symbol  of 
service  only  as  it  came  to  be  seen  that  the  revival  of  the  hand-loom 
-  Gandhi’s  first  theoretical  ‘panacea  for  the  growing  pauperism 
of  India’  -  was  compromised  by  its  dependence  upon  such  yarn  as 
the  Indian  spinning-mills  could  or  would  provide  for  it.  It  was  as 
weavers  that  Gandhi’s  ashramites,  who  were  at  first  drawn  from 
business  and  the  liberal  professions,  turned  themselves  into 
artisans.  And  the  weaving-shed  was  the  first  important  building 
of  their  Sabarmati  settlement. 

But  in  1904,  in  the  definitive  translation  from  Durban  to 
Phoenix  Farm  (selected  for  its  railway-station  as  well  as  for  its 
fruit-trees),  the  first  important  building  was  the  shed  for  the 
printing-press  of  Gandhi’s  weekly  Indian  Opinion.  And  in  1922 
what  brought  the  farmer  and  weaver  into  court  was  the  tool  of 
the  town-bred  intellectual,  editing  from  his  ashram  the  English 
and  Gujerati  weeklies  that  were  printed  across  the  river  in  the  city. 

The  offences  alleged  against  Messrs  Gandhi  and  Banker  had 
been  found  in  four  of  the  former’s  articles,  published  in  Young 
India  on  different  dates  over  a  period  of  several  months,  under  the 
titles  ‘Disaffection  a  Virtue’,  ‘Tampering  with  Loyalty’,  ‘The 
Puzzle  and  its  Solution’  and  ‘Shaking  the  Manes’.  Four  witnesses, 
in  addition  to  Superintendent  Healy,  were  heard  on  formal  points 
of  evidence.  They  were  the  Registrar  of  the  Bombay  High  Court 
(Mr  Dinshaw  Gharda),  the  Ahmedabad  District  Magistrate  (Mr 
Chatfield),  a  police  sub-inspector  and  a  C.I.D.  subordinate. 


Mr  Geoffrey  Ashe  ( Gandhi ,  a  Study  in  Revolution,  1968)  is,  I  think,  the  first 
biographer  to  have  made  the  interesting  observation  that  none  of  these  three 
statements  is  in  fact  made  in  Ruskin’s  essay.  But  the  echoing  event  took  place, 
as  certainly  as  in  1915  a  school  of  hippopotami  revealed  to  Albert  Schweitzer, 
without  actually  pronouncing  it,  the  doctrine  of  ‘Reverence  for  Life’. 
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Through  the  hottest  hours  of  the  day  the  proceedings  took  their 
unhurried  course,  prolonged  by  the  reading  aloud  of  all  four 
articles. 

The  charges  represented  no  new  infliction,  of  the  kind  that  had 
been  a  principal  pretext  for  the  campaign  of  non-co-operation. 
They  were  brought  under  the  famous  Section  124  A  of  the  Indian 
Penal  Code,  which  had  been  adopted  in  1871  so  that  sedition,  if 
it  could  not  readily  be  defined,  could  at  least  be  outlawed.  To  the 
offence  of  attempting  to  seduce  members  of  the  armed  forces  from 
their  duty  the  law  added  that  of ‘bringing  or  attempting  to  bring 
into  hatred  or  contempt  or  exciting  or  attempting  to  excite  dis¬ 
affection  towards  His  Majesty’s  Government  established  by  law 
in  British  India’.  Invoked  against  Tilak  in  1897  and  again  in  1908, 
Section  124 A  had  now  come  to  be  worn  like  a  duelling-scar,  a 
symbol  of  select  virility  in  the  lengthening  roster  of  patriotic 
defiance.  In  three  years  of  editorial  addiction  to  the  right  of 
free  speech  Gandhi  had  played  on  or  across  the  ill-established 
boundary  so  often  that  it  must  have  been  more  difficult  to  narrow 
the  complaint  to  four  articles  than  to  show  the  culpability  of 
any  one  of  them.  Subsequently,  however,  the  issue  con¬ 
taining  ‘Disaffection  a  Virtue’  was  for  some  reason  dropped 
from  the  case. 

It  would  have  been  equally  easy  to  have  framed  the  charge 
upon  selections  from  Gandhi’s  journalism  in  Gujerati  or  Hindi, 
with  its  much  wider  claim  to  readership.  But  in  cases  of  this  sort 
translation  had  often  offered  pitfalls  to  the  prosecution.  The 
limpid  idiom  of  Gandhi’s  English  journalism,  alternating  the 
homely  with  the  rhetorical  expression,  the  language  of  conver¬ 
sation  with  echoes  of  a  curiously  assorted  bookshelf,  fell  upon  ears 
already  familiar  with  it,  awaiting  the  passages  to  be  sidelined  for 
action.  The  three  articles  remaining  in  the  indictment  had  all  been 
written  in  reaction  to  specific  expressions  of  authority.  ‘Tamper¬ 
ing  with  Loyalty’  had  appeared  in  September  of  the  previous 
year  on  the  arrest  by  the  Government  of  Bombay  of  Gandhi’s 
Muslim  allies,  the  brothers  Muhammad  Ali  and  Shaukat  Ali,  on 
account  of  a  conference  resolution  aimed  at  the  incitement  of 
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Muslims  in  the  armed  forces.  Unwilling  to  appear  a  step  behind 
the  arrested  leaders,  Gandhi  had  written : 

The  Governor  of  Bombay  evidently  does  not  know  that  the 
Indian  National  Congress  began  to  tamper  with  the  loyalty  of 
the  sepoy  in  September  last  year,  that  the  Central  Khilafat 
Committee  began  it  earlier,  and  I  began  it  earlier  still,  for  I  must 
be  permitted  to  take  the  credit  or  the  odium  of  suggesting  that 
India  had  a  right  openly  to  tell  the  sepoy  and  everyone  who 
served  the  Government  in  any  capacity  whatsoever  that  he 
participated  in  the  wrongs  done  by  the  Government.  .  .  .  His 
Excellency’s  reference  to  the  sedition  of  the  Ali  brothers  is  only 
less  pardonable  than  his  reference  to  the  tampering.  For  he 
must  know  that  sedition  has  become  the  creed  of  the  Congress. 
Every  non-co-operator  is  pledged  to  preach  disaffection  to¬ 
wards  the  Government  established  by  law. 

The  next  item  on  the  list,  ‘The  Puzzle  and  its  Solution’,  had  been 
occasioned  on  15  December  1921  by  Lord  Reading’s  public 
expression  of  viceregal  bewilderment  at  ‘flagrant  breaches  of  the 
law  for  the  purpose  of  challenging  the  Government  and  in  order 
to  compel  arrest’.  Gandhi  had  been  eager  to  explain: 

We  seek  arrest  because  the  so-called  freedom  is  slavery.  We 
are  challenging  the  might  of  this  Government  because  we  con¬ 
sider  its  activity  to  be  wholly  evil.  We  want  to  overthrow  the 
Government.  We  want  to  compel  its  submission  to  the  people’s 
will.  .  .  .  Lord  Reading  must  clearly  understand  that  the  Non¬ 
co-operators  are  at  war  with  the  Government.  They  have 
declared  rebellion  against  it  inasmuch  as  it  has  committed  a 
breach  of  faith  with  the  Mussulmans,  it  has  humiliated  the 
Punjab  and  it  insists  upon  imposing  its  will  upon  the  people  and 
refuses  to  repair  the  breach  and  repent  of  the  wrong  done  in  the 

The  Viceroy’s  difficulties  in  appreciating  the  operations  of  peace¬ 
ful  resistance,  Gandhi  suggested,  might  be  due  to  his  standing  as 
a  jurist  ‘bred  in  the  atmosphere  of  law-courts’.  But  there  was  a 
court  of  conscience  that  superseded  all  others.  ‘This  is  a  fight  to  a 
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finish’  -  a  position  that  it  seemed  necessary  to  restate  when,  in  the 
month  before  his  arrest,  Gandhi  read  the  Reuter  telegrams  re¬ 
porting  one  of  the  sonorous  but  infrequent  Parliamentary 
debates  on  the  subject  of  India.  The  Tory  Lord  Birkenhead  had 
been  quoted  as  warning  Indian  dissidents  that  Great  Britain  had 
lost  none  of  her  ‘hard  fibre’;  while  the  Liberal  Secretary  of  State, 
Edwin  Montagu,  had  emphasised  that  if  ‘the  existence  of  our 
Empire  were  challenged  .  .  .  and  demands  made  in  the  very  mis¬ 
taken  belief  that  we  contemplate  retreat  from  India’,  the  challenge 
would  be  vigorously  answered  by  ‘the  most  determined  people 
in  the  world’. 

This  was  the  sort  of  language  which  put  Gandhi  on  his  mettle  - 
all  the  more  so  at  this  moment,  when  he  had  staggered  his  own 
colleagues  by  calling  off  his  crucial  campaign  of  mass  civil  dis¬ 
obedience.  Under  the  quaintly  memorable  title  ‘Shaking  the 
Manes’  he  in  fact  charged  the  British  lion  with  shaking  ‘his  gory 
claws  in  our  faces’.  The  taunt  about  ‘hard  fibre’  was  flung  back,  on 
behalf  of  ‘the  rice-eating,  puny  millions  of  India’,  with  due 
reference  to  the  militant  memory  of  Tilak  and  with  the  assurance  - 
addressed  as  much  to  the  politicals  in  his  own  movement  as  to 
those  at  Westminster  -  that  suspension  of  a  campaign  was  not 
retreat  in  a  war.  Amongst  all  that  was  read  out  in  the  still  of  that 
noonday  courtroom  before  its  impassive  author,  this  was  what 
seemed  to  carry  an  immediate  impact: 

Had  Chauri  Chaura  not  interrupted  the  even  course  of  the 
national  sacrifice,  there  would  have  been  still  greater  and  more 
delectable  offerings  placed  before  the  Lion,  but  God  willed  it 
otherwise.  ...  I  am  aware  that  I  have  written  strongly  about 
the  insolent  threat  that  has  come  from  across  the  seas,  but  it  is 
high  time  that  the  British  people  were  made  to  realise  that  the 
fight  that  was  commenced  in  1920  is  a  fight  to  a  finish,  whether 
it  lasts  one  month  or  one  year  or  many  months  or  many  years, 
and  whether  the  representatives  of  Britain  re-enact  all  the 
indescribable  orgies  of  the  Mutiny  days  with  redoubled  force 
or  whether  they  do  not. 
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A  final  prayer  that  India  might  be  granted  the  humility  and  the 
strength  ‘to  remain  non-violent  to  the  end’  carried  Gandhi’s 
hall-mark  as  that  rare  reference  to  the  Mutiny  did  not.  As  the 
unemotional  reading  came  to  an  end  it  was  not  easy  to  imagine 
the  preparation  of  indescribable  orgies  in  the  minds  of  a  handful 
of  government  servants  in  a  lightly  guarded  bungalow-office,  nor 
yet  the  fatal  menace  of  the  two  relaxed  figures  in  white  homespun 
who  sat  to  hear  the  charges  so  long  invited.  But  the  drama  must 
move  to  its  own  formal  rhythm,  and  in  a  willing  suspension  of 
disbelief.  M.  K.  Gandhi,  farmer  and  weaver,  aged  fifty-two, 
must  now  speak  to  the  charge : 

I  simply  wish  to  state  that  when  the  proper  time  comes,  I  shall 
plead  guilty  so  far  as  disaffection  towards  the  Government  is 
concerned.  It  is  quite  true  that  I  am  the  editor  of  Young  India 
and  that  the  articles  read  in  my  presence  were  written  by  me, 
and  the  proprietors  and  publishers  had  permitted  me  to  control 
the  whole  policy  of  the  paper. 

Shankerlal  Banker  indicated  a  similar  intention  of  pleading 
guilty.  His  responsibility  was  obviously  secondary,  and  Gandhi 
had  a  protective  feeling  towards  the  younger  man,  who  had  been 
brought  up  in  comfort  and  was  facing  for  the  first  time  the  con¬ 
sequences  of  accepting  the  Gandhian  way  of  service.  Moreover 
Banker  had  recently  been  bereaved  of  his  mother,  who  had  told 
Gandhi  on  her  deathbed  of  her  happiness  in  leaving  her  son  in  his 
care.  Together  the  two  were  taken  back  to  their  prison-quarters 
to  await  trial  in  the  Sessions  Court. 

Their  cells  in  Sabarmati  Jail  were  in  a  detached  row  of  eight, 
otherwise  unoccupied,  and  known  in  the  vernacular  as  the  ‘hang¬ 
ing-rooms’,  which  is  to  say  the  best  quarters,  normally  to  be 
earned  by  conviction  for  homicide.  With  an  open  verandah 
about  ten  feet  wide,  the  block  stood  in  a  fairly  large  courtyard 
containing  several  small  trees.  Each  room  had  an  iron  cot,  with 
a  mattress,  pillow,  two  sheets  and  a  blanket,  and  a  carpet  or  mat 
for  the  floor.  Mrs  Gandhi  had  been  able  to  report  on  her  return 
to  the  ashram  that  everything  in  the  prisoners’  quarters  was 
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scrupulously  clean,  and  they  could  have  their  own  food  brought 
in  to  them.  As  under-trial  prisoners  they  could  write  and  receive 
letters,  subject  to  the  scrutiny  of  the  Prison-Superintendent;  and 
those  that  Gandhi  wrote  could  have  caused  that  official  no  kind  of 
misgiving.  Their  only  object  was  to  reinforce  those  instructions 
for  reducing  the  temperature  of  revolt  that  he  had  already  been 
making  as  widely  known  as  possible.  To  the  President  of  the 
Indian  National  Congress,  who  was  at  that  time  the  Muslim 
leader  Hakim  Ajmal  Khan,  he  wrote  that  nobody  should  seek  to 
follow  him  to  prison  by  acts  of  civil  disobedience.  Whatever  had 
been  achieved  by  the  wave  of  sacrificial  defiance  should  now  be 
quietly  consolidated  by  constructive  work,  with  the  spinning- 
wheel  as  ‘a  daily  sacrament’  and  the  wearing  of  khaddar  -  home- 
spun  and  homewoven  cloth  -  as  ‘a  privilege  and  a  duty’.  As  for 
the  tens  of  thousands  now  in  jail,  ‘it  will  do  them  and  the  country 
good  to  serve  the  full  term  of  their  imprisonment.  They  can  be 
fitly  discharged  before  their  time  only  by  an  act  of  the  Swaraj 
parliament.’ 

There  it  was  again:  swaraj,  self-rule,  independence,  the  victory 
that  Gandhi  had  declared  to  be  within  India’s  grasp  if  his  methods 
were  followed,  the  goal  of  those  unfulfilled  promises  which  his 
critics  persisted  in  recalling.  And  what  did  it  mean  this  time?  ‘I 
entertain  an  absolute  conviction’,  the  letter  to  the  Congress 
President  continued,  ‘that  universal  adoption  of  khaddar  is 
Swaraj.’ 

It  was  a  conviction  which  could  hardly  console  those  who  had 
gone  to  prison  in  the  fire  of  devotion  to  a  political  cause,  accepting 
a  heaven-sent  leadership  with  all  its  questionable  conditions,  only 
to  see  the  cause  surrendered  and  the  conditions  reaffirmed.  For 
that  is  how  Gandhi’s  suspension  of  civil  disobedience,  reluctantly 
endorsed  by  the  Congress  Working  Committee  outside  the  jails, 
had  been  received  by  the  leaders  inside  them,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
less  articulate  sufferers.  Shaken  and  indignant  letters  had  poured 
into  the  ashram  in  the  past  month.  And  from  the  thirty-two- 
year-old  Jawaharlal  Nehru,  imprisoned  with  his  father  Motilal,  a 
‘freezing  dose’,  as  Gandhi  called  it,  had  reached  him  in  a  message 
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brought  by  Pyarelal,  his  assistant  secretary.  The  transformation 
wrought  upon  the  Nehrus  when  Gandhi  slipped  off  his  sandals  at 
their  patrician  threshold  had  carried  Jawaharlal  out  of  the  tensions 
of  the  filial  bond  into  the  bliss  of  dedicated  action.  Suddenly  he 
was  sick.  He  was  sick,  in  particular,  of  the  symbolic  nonsense  of 
the  spinning-wheel.  And  he  said  so,  through  Pyarelal.  Gandhi, 
who  had  not  then  been  arrested,  considered  himself  better  placed 
-  as  he  told  Jawaharlal  in  a  maddeningly  avuncular  letter  -  Tor 
judging  events  in  their  due  proportions’.  He  remembered  from 
his  South  African  imprisonments  that  it  was  no  use  vexing 
oneself: 

Somehow  or  other  the  jail  atmosphere  does  not  allow  you  to 
have  all  the  bearings  in  your  mind.  I  would,  therefore,  like  you 
to  dismiss  the  outer  world  from  your  view  altogether  and 
ignore  its  existence.  I  know  this  is  a  most  difficult  task,  but  if 
you  take  up  some  serious  study  and  some  serious  manual  work 
you  can  do  it.  Above  all,  whatever  you  do,  don’t  you  be  dis¬ 
gusted  with  the  spinning-wheel. 

It  may  have  been  coincidence  that  at  about  this  point  the  revising 
authorities,  who  were  trying  to  keep  innumerable  arrests  under 
legal  review,  got  around  to  the  case  of  Jawaharlal  Nehru  and 
decided  that  he  had  been  wrongly  sentenced.  He  was  discharged, 
and  hastened  to  Ahmedabad  to  talk  things  out  with  Gandhi.  By 
the  time  he  got  there  the  relative  advantage  of  their  positions  had 
been  reversed.  The  meeting  took  place  in  Sabarmati  Jail,  but  the 
conversation  has  not  been  recorded. 

Gandhi  and  Shankerlal  Banker  had  only  a  week  to  wait.  Their 
appearance  in  the  Ahmedabad  Sessions  Court  had  been  fixed,  and 
Judge  Broomfield  had  made  a  note  of  the  date.  Nobody  seems  to 
have  noticed  that  18  March  1922  marked  the  third  anniversary  of 
the  passing  of  the  hated  Rowlatt  Act.  In  any  case,  it  had  recently 
been  repealed  -  on  which  Gandhi  had  commented  that  it  now 
made  little  difference. 

In  Broomfield’s  engagement-diary  for  1922,  which  he  showed 
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me  many  years  afterwards,  the  pencilled  entries  for  18  March 
read  thus: 

Golf  before  breakfast 
Try  Gandhi. 
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CASE-MATERIAL 


i  Loyal  Tolstoyan 

The  case  to  be  presented  against  Gandhi  and  Banker  in  the 
Sessions  Court  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Advocate-General  for  the 
Bombay  Presidency,  Sir  Thomas  Strangman,  a  somewhat  older 
man  than  the  officials  whom  we  have  met  in  Ahmedabad.  He  had 
arrived  in  Bombay  as  a  young  married  barrister  in  1896  for  the 
same  end  -  the  search  for  a  professional  opening  -  as  Gandhi  had 
entertained  in  leaving  Bombay  for  Durban  three  years  earlier. 

Strangman’s  first  impression  had  been  sanguine;  But  the  out¬ 
ward  profile  of  a  city  expanding  its  trade  and  industry,  under  a 
serenely  paternal  administration  apparently  unencumbered  by 
politics,  had  a  sinister  shadow.  It  was  here  that  bubonic  plague 
was  gaining  its  first  foothold  in  India.  Several  hundred  thousand 
of  Bombay’s  poorest  inhabitants  had  fled  back  to  the  countryside; 
and  there,  the  monsoon  having  failed,  famine  was  waiting  for 
them.  In  awful  defiance  of  these  omens,  two  separate  celebrations 
were  prepared  for  the  summer  of  1897.  One  of  these  expressed 
the  revived  cult  of  Shivaji,  the  ‘Grand  Rebel’  as  the  English  in 
their  little  seventeenth-century  settlement  had  called  him,  who 
founded  with  his  Mahrattas  the  last  great  Hindu  kingdom  in 
resistance  to  the  fanatical  Moghul  Aurangzeb.  The  new  popular 
attachment  to  this  martial  memory  was  clearly  fed  by  religious 
orthodoxy,  communal  rivalry  and  patriotic  protest.  The  other 
commemoration,  falling  within  ten  days  of  the  Shivaji  festival 
and  planned  on  a  considerable  scale,  was  the  Diamond  Jubilee  of 
Queen  Victoria.  The  conjunction  cost  the  lives  of  an  energetically 
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high-handed  plague-officer  (Rand)  and  a  young  lieutenant 
(Ayerst)  in  a  midnight  assassination  carried  out  as  they  were 
driving  back  from  the  Governor’s  reception  at  Ganeshkhund, 
near  Poona,  while  bonfires  for  the  Queen-Empress  flared  from 
the  circling  pinnacles  of  Shivaji’s  hill-forts. 

As  an  obvious  consequence,  though  without  the  establishment 
of  a  direct  connection,  Bal  Gangadhar  Tilak  was  brought  before 
the  Bombay  High  Court  in  September,  convicted  of  sedition 
under  Section  124A,  and  sentenced  to  eighteen  months  of  rigorous 
imprisonment.  And  this  had  provided  Strangman  with  one  of  his 
first  briefs,  as  junior  for  the  prosecution. 

Looking  back  over  twenty-five  years  from  his  official  eminence, 
and  with  a  similar  charge  to  bring  against  Gandhi,  Strangman 
had  reasons  for  pondering  upon  the  Tilak  trial.  Though  the 
Maharashtrian  leader’s  later  prosecution  was  to  cause  even  more 
stir,  and  to  put  him  out  of  the  way  in  Mandalay  for  six  years,  this 
1897  affair  had  been  memorable  for  a  significant  lapse  by  Mr 
Justice  Strachey,  who  presided.  At  one  point  in  a  laborious  four- 
hour  summing-up  the  judge  had  allowed  himself  to  interpret 
criminal  disaffection  as  ‘simply  the  absence  of  affection’.  It  had 
been  a  tiresome  case,  brought  upon  the  evidence  of  passages  in 
Marathi  of  which  the  translated  import  could  be  interminably 
argued  by  the  Calcutta  lawyer  (an  Englishman)  who  led  in  Tilak’ s 
defence.  Tilak  next  sought  leave  of  appeal  from  the  High  Court, 
alleging  as  prominent  ground  a  judicial  error  of  direction.  It  was 
concluded,  however,  that  the  general  effect  of  the  summing-up 
had  correctly  presented  disaffection  as  the  contrary,  not  the  mere 
absence,  of  affection.  Nor  did  a  petition  to  the  Privy  Council  in 
London  gain  anything  for  Tilak,  though  it  was  presented,  in  a 
lucrative  interval  from  political  office,  by  no  less  an  advocate  than 
Mr  Asquith. 

In  Ahmedabad,  in  Imperator  v.  (i)  Gandhi  (ii)  Banker ,  there 
would  be  no  jury  to  be  falteringly  directed  or  -  as  had  happened 
in  previous  cases  -  divided  along  the  line  of  racial  politics.  The 
material  evidence  was  in  clear  and  comfortable  English,  and  both 
the  accused  intended  (if  they  did  not  change  their  minds)  to 
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plead  guilty.  A  couple  of  years  previously  Strangman  had  had  a 
sight  of  Gandhi  in  the  Bombay  High  Court,  where  the  oddly 
dressed  character  offered  the  same  plea  to  a  technical  charge  of 
contempt  of  court  in  connection  with  the  conduct  of  his  weekly 
Young  India.  In  that  case  the  device  had  been  smothered  by  accept¬ 
ing  the  plea  and  dismissing  the  accused  without  punishment.  But 
Strangman  was  clear  enough  that  Gandhi  was  the  originator  of 
a  revolutionary  departure  from  the  norms  of  Indian  litigation 
which  had  helped  to  make  case-law,  as  well  as  fortunes  and 
reputations,  at  the  Bar.  Though  the  South  African  campaign  had 
given  notice  of  this  novel  stance  under  prosecution,  its  first 
adoption  in  the  climate  of  Gandhi’s  homeland  had  still  had  the 
effective  drama  of  the  unexpected. 

This  was  in  April  1917,  in  the  indigo-fields  of  the  Champaran 
District  of  Bihar,  far  to  the  north  between  the  middle-Ganges  and 
the  towering  mountains  of  Nepal.  A  few  months  earlier,  as  it 
happened,  the  style  of  Tilak,  back  on  his  native  heath  since  1914, 
had  achieved  in  the  Bombay  High  Court  a  legal  triumph  which 
it  was  not  easy  to  overlook.  His  appeal  against  a  magistrate’s 
infliction  of  security  bonds,  on  account  of  speeches  held  to  be  in 
contempt  of  the  government  established  by  law,  had  been  ably 
argued  on  his  behalf  by  Mohammed  Ali  Jinnah.  And  in  overruling 
the  judgment  the  High  Court  Justice  (Mr  Stanley  Bachelor)  had 
delivered  himself  of  the  opinion  that  the  advocacy  of  what  he 
took  to  be  Tilak’s  object  -  ‘to  obtain  for  Indians  an  increased  and 
a  gradually  increasing  share  of  political  authority  and  to  subject 
the  administration  of  the  country  to  the  control  of  the  people  or 
the  peoples  of  India  ...  is  not  per  se  an  infringement  of  the  law’. 
The  fact  that  responsible  government  for  India  became  respect¬ 
able  as  the  goal  of  British  policy  nine  months  later  (in  the  Declara¬ 
tion  of  21  August  1917)  was  one  of  coincidence  rather  than  of 
gestation.  But  the  concept  of  disaffection  was  becoming  increas¬ 
ingly  elusive. 

As  Gandhi  was  later  to  declare,  however  (even  while  sponsoring 
contributions  to  Tilak’s  enormous  legal  expenses),  ‘it  is  a  matter 
known  to  all  that  my  ways  differ  from  Mr  Tilak’s  ....  Truly 
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speaking  I  am  in  no  love  with  fighting  in  law  courts.’  And  if  the 
Advocate-General  of  Bombay  wanted  a  precedent  for  the  en¬ 
counter  awaiting  him  in  Ahmedabad,  he  had  only  to  study  the 
candid  blend  of  defiance  and  submission  with  which  Gandhi’s 
own  style  had  been  announced  in  the  courthouse  at  Motihari  in 
Champ  ar  an. 

There  were  several  ways  of  looking  at  this  remarkable  affair, 
from  its  unexpected  opening  in  the  stillness  of  a  hot  afternoon  on 
a  dusty  rural  track.  Enter,  from  right,  Mohandas  Karamchand 
Gandhi  on  an  elephant.  From  left,  a  police  sub-inspector  on  a 
bicycle.  Both  dismount,  approach,  salute  each  other.  The  written 
message  which  the  sub-inspector  hands  over  says  merely  that  the 
District  Collector  presents  his  compliments. 

Gandhi  knew  what  it  meant,  although  the  magistrate’s  order 
requiring  him  to  leave  the  District  was  reserved  for  subsequent 
presentation,  after  several  changes  of  transport  and  promotion  to 
the  company  of  an  inspector.  What  he  had  neither  known  nor 
planned,  when  he  had  at  last  yielded  to  the  appeals  for  help  of  a 
Bihari  cultivator  who  had  pursued  him  from  Lucknow  to 
Cawnpore,  from  Cawnpore  to  the  ashram  on  the  Sabarmati,  and 
again  across  India  to  Calcutta,  was  this :  that  here  in  Champaran, 
where  the  topography  was  as  unfamiliar  to  him  as  the  spoken 
language,  he  would  find  a  fulcrum,  the  point  at  which  the  lightest 
of  firm  touches  could  begin  to  exert  itself  upon  a  huge  inertia. 

The  man  who  finds  and  uses  such  a  fulcrum  is  by  definition  an 
agitator.  Arrival  from  outside  the  area  tends  to  confirm  the  status, 
arousing  vigilance  in  the  local  guardians  and  resentment  among 
those  accustomed  to  the  advantage  of  existing  conditions:  which 
meant  in  this  case  the  European  indigo-planters,  together  with  a 
number  of  Indian  zamindars  or  landlords,  whose  position  had  long 
been  secured  by  various  forms  of  direct  and  indirect  coercion  of 
the  peasant  cultivators.  In  this  remote  corner  of  the  old  Bengal 
Presidency,  local  grievances  had  been  little  affected  by  the 
creation  of  a  separate  Province  of  Bihar  and  Orissa  when  Curzon’s 
Bengal  Partition  had  been  rescinded  in  1912.  The  record  of 
sporadic  violence  by  the  peasants,  and  of  sporadic  interventions  by 
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the  central  Government  to  curb  the  planters,  stretched  back  for 
about  a  century.  So  did  a  tradition  of  collusion  between  white 
resident  business  and  white  local  officialdom.  Most  of  the  officials 
whom  Gandhi  encountered  in  Champaran  were  to  earn  his  good 
opinion.  But  the  situation  in  which  they  operated  had  been  made 
worse  by  the  steady  decline  of  indigo  as  an  industry,  the  effects  of 
which  had  been  passed  on  to  the  wretched  tenants  by  illegal 
exactions  and  forced  agreements  which  were  difficult  to 
control. 

In  theory  the  problem  was  already  under  review.  In  theory  it 
always  had  been.  But  what  it  needed  was  what  British  admini¬ 
strators  working  among  a  sullen  and  intimidated  peasantry  and 
an  entrenched  settler-class  could  not  have  secured  -  a  full,  factual 
and  impartial  enquiry.  This  was  what  Gandhi  was  both  well-fitted 
and  determined  -  especially  at  this  exploratory  stage  of  his  Indian 
career  -  to  carry  into  effect.  To  do  so  he  had  first  to  meet  the 
trained  reaction  of  the  man  on  the  spot,  which  was  to  expel  the 
potential  trouble-maker.  Notifying  the  Magistrate  that  he  felt 
unable  to  comply  with  his  order,  he  added:  ‘But  if  it  so  pleases 
the  authorities  I  shall  submit  to  the  order  by  suffering  the  penalty 
of  disobedience.  My  desire  is  purely  and  simply  for  a  genuine 
search  for  knowledge.  And  this  I  shall  continue  to  satisfy  so  long 
as  I  am  left  free.’  On  this  principle  he  spent  the  next  day  in  record¬ 
ing  statements  from  affected  tenant-farmers  while  awaiting  the 
expected  summons.  And  on  the  day  after  that,  18  April,  at  noon, 
Gandhi  was  in  court  before  the  Sub-Divisional  Magistrate  at 
Motihari  to  answer  for  his  rejection  of  the  order  to  depart. 

The  news  of  his  resistance  to  authority  had  spread  in  the  region 
by  its  own  magic,  and  outside  it  he  had  been  in  touch  with  friends 
and  colleagues  by  letter  and  telegram.  In  the  Patna  law-office  of 
Rajendra  Prasad,  who  had  been  in  Calcutta  when  Gandhi  reached 
Bihar  but  had  since  received  messages  from  him,  the  matter  had 
a  professional  aspect;  and  a  political  one  also,  for  the  tactics  of 
prolonging  an  important  case  had  often  been  used  to  maintain 
the  temperature  of  contentious  issues.  A  number  of  Prasad’s 
Bihari  lawyer-friends  had  already  gone  to  the  plantation-district, 
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where  Gandhi  had  mysteriously  succeeded  in  recruiting  volunteer 
investigators  from  among  the  rural  vakils.  Prasad  consulted  his 
law-books  and  caught  the  next  train  for  Motihari.  Other  friends 
and  interested  parties  were  hastening  to  the  scene  by  the  same 
train,  which  arrived  at  three  in  the  afternoon. 

But  Gandhi  had  been  quicker.  His  appearance  before  the  Magis¬ 
trate  had  taken  only  half  an  hour.  A  few  minutes  of  this  had  been 
taken  up  with  his  brief  statement  ‘not  in  any  way  in  extenuation 
of  the  penalty  to  be  awarded  against  me,  but  to  show  that  I  have 
disregarded  the  order  served  upon  me  not  for  want  of  respect  for 
lawful  authority,  but  in  obedience  to  the  higher  law  of  our  being, 
the  voice  of  conscience’.  The  rest  was  used  by  the  Government 
attorney  in  a  vain  attempt  to  postpone  the  hearing,  and  by  the 
embarrassed  Magistrate  to  circumvent  first  Gandhi’s  plea  of 
guilty  (while  maintaining  ‘a  difference  of  opinion  between  the 
local  administration  and  myself’),  and  then  his  declared  inability 
to  find  bail.  Rather  desperately,  the  Magistrate  released  him  on 
his  personal  recognisance  and  deferred  sentence  for  another  three 
days. 

For  Rajendra  Prasad,  who  had  expected  to  work  on  a  defence- 
brief,  Gandhi  had  the  same  question  that  he  was  putting  to  the 
other  arrivals:  ‘What  are  you  going  to  do  after  I  have  been  sent 
to  prison?’  He  told  them  he  had  little  use  for  their  forensic  skill 
and  no  respect  for  their  customary  fees.  To  take  the  separate  cases 
of  thousands  of  browbeaten  and  bewildered  peasants  into  the 
courts  would  be  to  achieve  nothing  at  great  expense.  What  he 
needed  was  unpaid  clerks  and  translators  for  an  indefinite  period 
of  laborious  enquiry.  He  wanted  men  who  would  interrupt  their 
gainful  occupations  to  live  and  work  in  primitive  conditions,  to 
carry  on  when  Gandhi  was  taken  from  them  and  to  accept 
imprisonment  themselves  whenever  it  might  come. 

But  there  was  no  test  of  voluntary  jail-going.  Not  yet.  Nobody, 
not  even  Gandhi,  was  locked  up.  Authority  had  its  own  way  of 
assessing  event  and  character.  While  the  Magistrate’s  orders  of 
sentence  were  awaited,  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Bihar,  Sir 
Edward  Gait,  decided  in  council  that  the  Divisional  Commissioner 
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had  taken  the  wrong  action  and  without  the  necessary  approval. 
He  and  the  District  Collector  were  therefore  ordered,  as  Gait 
reported  to  the  Government  of  India,  ‘to  abandon  proceedings 
and  to  give  Mr  Gandhi  every  reasonable  facility,  but  to  warn  him 
that  the  ryots  [peasants]  were  in  an  excitable  condition’  -  as 
if  he  didn’t  know.  And  the  Viceroy  and  his  central  Govern¬ 
ment  went  further.  Despite  some  initial  misgivings  by  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  as  to  the  feasibility  of  ‘heading  off  Mr 
Gandhi’,  they  persuaded  him  to  get  the  plantation-nuisance 
properly  dealt  with  at  last  by  a  fully  accredited  enquiry-commis¬ 
sion  to  include  Gandhi  himself.  And  so  far  as  history  has  been 
concerned,  the  Champaran  Agrarian  Committee  was  Gandhi. 
His  was  the  scrupulous  mastery  of  facts,  the  patient  breaching  of 
peasant  reserve,  the  organisation  and  inspiration  of  a  difficult 
enterprise,  the  vital  navigation  among  dangerous  currents  of 
rebellion.  At  first  in  continuous  participation,  and  afterwards  as 
a  thirteen-hundred-mile  commuter  between  Ahmedabad,  which 
had  pressing  calls  upon  him,  and  the  Bihar  plantations,  he  super¬ 
vised  the  taking  and  sifting  of  many  thousands  of  depositions. 
He  wrote  the  report.  And  the  settlement  which  finally  became  law 
was  peculiarly  Gandhian.  With  the  case  against  the  planters  over¬ 
whelmingly  established,  he  had  proposed  to  reduce  to  a  token 
twenty-five  per  cent  the  reimbursement  of  illegal  exactions 
which  was  required  of  them.  Their  astonished  agreement,  for 
they  had  seen  him  as  an  avenging  foe,  smoothed  the  compact, 
and  within  a  few  years  they  had  cut  their  losses  and  disappeared. 

But  was  this  Gandhi’s  entry  into  national  politics?  Long  after¬ 
wards,  in  1942,  describing  the  1917  campaign  in  Champaran  to 
the  American  writer  Louis  Fischer,  he  spoke  of  it  as  the  time 
when  ‘I  decided  to  urge  the  departure  of  the  British’.  But  in  con¬ 
ducting  it  he  had  taken  the  greatest  care  to  dissociate  it  from 
Congress  politics  and  the  Home  Rule  agitation.  And  this  en¬ 
deavour  seemed  to  be  based  on  something  more  than  either  the 
general  commitment  to  avoid  ‘embarrassing’  government  during 
the  war  or  the  particular  diplomacy  of  his  relations  with  the  Bihar 
officials.  He  conceded  in  his  autobiography  that  in  Champaran 
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the  end  might  have  been  political.  But  ‘the  cause  was  non- 
political’,  and  the  struggle  was  ‘a  proof  of  the  fact  that  disinterested 
service  of  the  people  in  any  sphere  ultimately  helps  the  country 
politically’.  His  final  effort  in  Bihar  was  a  kind  of  pilot-project  for 
that  ‘constructive  programme’  which  he  was  afterwards  to  hang 
round  the  unwilling  necks  of  his  more  politically  minded  col¬ 
leagues.  He  started  the  attack  on  ignorance  and  disease  in  the 
villages  of  Bihar,  with  primary  schools  and  sanitation  projects 
staffed  by  volunteers.  And  from  his  own  ashram  he  brought  his 
wife  Kasturba,  his  son  Devadas  and  others  trained  on  his  principles 
to  help  in  the  work.  Since  Gandhi  could  acknowledge  the  equi¬ 
table  and  vital  support  he  had  received  from  Sir  Edward  Gait 
throughout  the  Champaran  enquiry,  the  Lieutenant-Governor 
may  well  have  concluded,  for  his  part,  that  ‘heading  off’  the 
egregious  invader  of  his  state  had  justified  itself 
There  is  still  another  viewpoint  to  be  considered,  and  it  took 
less  account  of  the  rural  problems  of  Bihar  than  of  the  first 
dramatic  gesture  with  which  Gandhi  had  earned  the  right  to  devote 
himself  to  them.  From  the  verandah  of  the  Indian  Barristers’ 
Club  in  the  middle  of  Ahmedabad,  an  important  meeting-place 
of  local  nationalists,  Bihar  had  been  politically  invisible  when 
Gandhi  disappeared  in  that  direction.  And  his  peculiar  ashram 
across  the  Sabarmati  -  not  yet  on  its  final  site,  but  a  little  further 
off  at  Kochrab  -  was  itself  something  of  an  irrelevance  in  the  land¬ 
scape.  If  Gandhi  had  chosen  the  Ahmedabad  neighbourhood  for 
his  settlement  -  in  part  because  ‘monetary  help  from  its  wealthy 
citizens  would  be  more  available  here  than  elsewhere’ -Ahmedabad 
could  not  yet,  at  the  beginning  of  1917,  be  said  to  have  chosen 
him.  The  first  and  providential  monetary  help  had  indeed 
appeared,  from  the  mill-owner  Ambalal  Sarabhai.  But  the  lawyer- 
politicians  were  temperamentally  slower  to  be  charmed  than  the 
joint  products  of  capitalism  and  Jain  piety.  One  of  these  lawyer- 
politicians  was  Vallabhai  Patel,  who  was  to  make  his  way  to 
greatness  under  the  popular  title  of  Sardar.  Another  was  Ganesh 
Vasudev  Mavlankar,  destined  for  a  distinction  as  yet  scarcely 
imaginable,  as  the  first  Speaker  in  an  independent  Indian 
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Parliament.  And  this,  Mavlankar  told  me  not  long  before  his 

death,  is  how  it  all  started: 

I  always  felt  within  myself  that  Gandhiji  was  wasting  his  time 
and  energy.  He  could  beautifully  write  English,  he  could  speak 
it  well,  and  yet  instead  of  making  representations  over  the 
grievances  of  the  people  why  should  he  waste  his  time  doing 
things  like  cooking,  cleaning,  sweeping,  scavenging  and  other 
such  things?  I  did  not  understand  his  philosophy.  When  we 
went  to  his  place  to  visit  him,  he  would  not  even  provide  a 
chair  for  us,  though  we  were  going  in  pants,  and  of  course  it  was 
very  inconvenient  to  sit  on  the  floor.  I  admit  it,  I  was  struck  - 
here  is  a  man  who,  as  great  as  he  is,  is  not  able  to  appreciate  the 
inconvenience  of  his  visitors,  and  perhaps  is  behaving  with  us 
with  indifference  or  even  impertinence.  That  was  how  I  was 
thinking  about  Gandhi. 

One  day  about  this  time  he  visited  our  Club.  I  was  there, 
sitting  on  the  verandah,  with  Sardar  Patel  and  some  other 
friends.  They  were  playing  a  game  of  bridge,  and  I  was  watch¬ 
ing.  As  soon  as  I  saw  Gandhiji  coming  (in  those  days  he  always 
walked  barefooted,  on  his  head  he  had  a  head-dress  of  the 
Kathiawad  type  -  that  big  one  -  and  he  used  to  put  on  the 
achkhan  as  we  call  it,  that  long  robish  coat)  I  got  up.  Patel 
enquired  of  me :  ‘Mavlankar,  where  are  you  going,  why  have 
you  got  up?’  I  said:  ‘Look,  here’s  Gandhiji  coming.’  Sardar’s 
immediate  reaction  was:  ‘You  will  learn  better  if  you  watch 
our  game  than  by  going  to  him.  He  is  full  of  his  idiosyncrasies. 
What  are  you  going  to  learn  from  him?’  Still,  I  thought  it  best 
to  go,  because  I  had  respect  for  the  man.  I  believe  Sardar  also 
had  respect,  but  Sardar  spoke  in  his  peculiar  way. 

About  a  year  and  a  half  after  that,  I  was  sitting  in  the  Club  - 
I  was  one  of  the  joint-secretaries  -  when  we  received  news  that 
Gandhiji  had  disobeyed  the  order  of  the  Champaran  magis¬ 
trate.  That  was  the  first  individual  satyagraha  in  India,  and  as 
soon  as  the  news  came  one  of  the  others  shot  up  from  his  chair 
and  said  to  me :  ‘Mavlankar,  here  is  a  man,  a  hero,  a  brave  man ! 
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We  must  have  him  as  President  of  our  Gujerat  Sabha’  -  which 
was  a  political  organisation.  And  Sardar  immediately  concurred. 
That  is  how  all  we  of  that  generation  came  in  closer  touch  with 
Gandhiji. 

To  ardent  spirits,  aware  that  political  extremism  was  in  these 
days  an  extremism  of  demand,  not  of  action,  Gandhi’s  small  and 
simple  disobedience  of  authority  had  seemed  a  challenge  of  the 
hitherto  unchallengeable.  They  wanted  him  in  politics,  but  they 
hardly  knew  what  they  were  getting.  If  the  Gujerat  Sabha  had 
been  an  all-India  party  of  political  nationalism  it  could  not  at  this 
stage  have  drawn  Gandhi.  Even  as  a  local  institution  in  his  own 
region  it  could  only  ask  him  to  preside.  There  was  no  way  but 
this  -  by  the  top  end  -  to  get  Gandhi  into  other  people’s  organi¬ 
sations.  But  having  got  him,  it  had  a  president  whose  organising 
abilities  were  at  once  displayed  in  a  currently  important  cam¬ 
paign:  the  popular  presentation  of  a  Congress-Muslim  united 
front  on  the  constitutional  reforms  that  had  just  been  fore¬ 
shadowed  as  a  matter  of  British  policy.  The  region  began  to 
assert  itself  with  the  First  Gujerat  Political  Conference  which  was 
got  together  in  November,  with  Gandhi  in  the  chair.  But  his  own 
emergence  as  Ahmedabad’s  favourite  son  followed  immediately, 
in  his  own  way  and  on  official  invitation. 

This  was  in  the  famous  mill-dispute  of  February  and  March 
1918.  Its  first  claim  to  be  remembered  was  in  its  remarkable  con¬ 
frontation  of  personalities.  The  leading  mill-owner  was  the 
ashram’s  benefactor,  Ambalal  Sarabhai.  The  champion  of  the 
strikers  was  Ambalal’s  sister  Anasuyabehn,  a  devoted  social 
worker  and  already  a  close  friend  of  Gandhi.  The  services  of 
Gandhi  himself  were  requisitioned  by  the  Deputy  Commissioner 
to  search  for  a  settlement,  and  Shankerlal  Banker  was  also  in¬ 
volved.  With  these  dramatis  personae  the  dispute  moved  towards 
a  controversial  final  act  in  which  Gandhi,  supported  by  Anasuya¬ 
behn,  took  a  personal  vow  of  fasting.  The  intention  was  to  rally 
the  strikers,  who  were  weakening  at  a  critical  moment.  The 
result  was  to  bring  pressure  on  the  employers.  (‘There  are  hardly 
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any  acts  of  human  beings’,  observed  Gandhi  in  a  classical  display 
of  self-questioning,  ‘which  are  free  from  all  taint.’)  But  the  third 
and  most  effective  claim  on  memory  of  the  Ahmedabad  dispute 
was  in  its  outcome:  a  settlement  not  only  satisfactory,  but  out¬ 
standing  in  its  long-term  influence. 

To  the  pacifier  of  peasants  in  Champaran  and  of  mill-hands  in 
Ahmedabad,  responsible  authority  could  allow  -  however  warily 
-  a  working  line  of  credit:  enough  to  carry  him  through  the  more 
adventurous  trial  of  the  instrument  of  satyagraha  which  he  under¬ 
took  immediately  afterwards.  The  Kheda  District,  where  he 
conducted  a  successful  campaign  for  the  remission  of  taxes  on  the 
severely  distressed  cultivators,  was  on  his  home  ground,  to  the 
south  of  Ahmedabad.  Here,  obviously,  it  was  the  administration 
that  must  feel  the  impact  of  his  methods.  The  point  that  he  after¬ 
wards  made  to  Lord  Chelmsford,  who  persuaded  him  to  attend 
a  viceregal  conference  on  the  war-effort,  was  this : 

In  Champaran  by  resisting  an  age-long  tyranny  I  have  shown 
the  ultimate  sovereignty  of  British  justice.  In  Kheda  a  popu¬ 
lation  that  was  cursing  Government ...  is  losing  its  bitterness 
and  is  saying  that  the  Government  must  be  a  Government  of 
the  people,  for  it  tolerates  orderly  and  respectful  disobedience 
where  injustice  is  felt.  These  Champaran  and  Kheda  affairs  are 
my  direct,  definite  and  special  contribution  to  the  war.  Ask  me 
to  suspend  my  activities  in  that  direction  and  you  ask  me  to 
suspend  my  life.  If  I  could  popularise  the  use  of  soul-force, 
which  is  but  another  name  for  love-force,  in  place  of  brute- 
force,  I  know  that  I  could  present  you  with  an  India  that  could 
defy  the  whole  world  to  do  its  worst. 

This  was  a  manifesto.  By  this  he  would  expect  government  to 
measure  whatever  surprising  contribution  he  had  next  to  offer: 
which  in  fact  proved  to  be  much  nearer  what  the  Viceroy  had  in 
mind.  For  in  the  last  grim  months  of  war  Gandhi  was  back  in 
Kheda,  adding  his  quixotic  token  to  the  military  recruitment  that 
had  already  raised  nearly  a  million  Indians  for  the  aid  of  the 
Empire.  If  the  villagers  could  have  been  forgiven  for  being 
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puzzled  by  his  changing  lines  of  appeal,  so  could  the  officials  as 
they  scrutinised  recruiting-pamphlets  in  which  Gandhi  blamed 
British  rule  in  India  for  ‘depriving  a  whole  nation  of  arms’. 
Tactfully  the  Governor  of  Bombay  (Lord  Willingdon),  ex¬ 
pressed  high  appreciation  of  the  recruiting-officer’s  services  while 
ignoring  the  political  advice  which  he  offered  at  intervals.  And 
the  Armistice  released  all  concerned  from  their  unspoken  dilemma. 

How  far  back,  then,  was  Sir  Thomas  Strangman  to  go  to  trace 
the  defection  of  the  recruiting-officer,  the  onset  of  the  disaffec- 
tionate  disease?  As  a  legal  expert  in  the  Bombay  Governor’s  Council 
he  had  been  involved  over  a  considerable  period  in  decisions 
as  to  whether,  and  when,  and  how  to  proceed  against  Gandhi. 
He  was  consequently  aware  of  one  by  now  ancient  document,  in 
which  the  revolutionary  had  declared  himself  several  years  before 
the  patriot  had  accepted  the  Kaisar-i-Hind  gold  medal.  It  may  be 
that  Gandhi’s  Hind  Swaraj  of  1909  offered  a  precedent  for  Hitler’s 
Mein  Kampf  in  being  too  serious  to  be  taken  seriously.  But  the 
Bombay  Government  had  made  a  sufficient  note  of  its  contents  to 
prohibit  its  circulation  in  the  Presidency.  And  indeed  Indian  Home 
Rule ,  as  Gandhi  translated  his  title,  was  a  subversive  publication. 
It  was  subversive  in  a  fashion  that  had  not  been  heard  since  the 
eve  of  the  Indian  Mutiny,  when  a  running  fuse  of  rumour  had 
alerted  the  orthodox  to  the  menace  of  such  alien  intrusions  as  the 
railway  and  the  telegraph.  It  was  subversive,  broadly  and  speci¬ 
fically,  of  ‘modern  civilisation’,  the  term  which  Gandhi  sub¬ 
stituted  -  deliberately,  and  forty  years  before  his  time  -  for 
‘Western  civilisation’. 

But  it  would  have  been  very  difficult  to  argue  that  it  was  sub¬ 
versive  of  the  government  by  law  appointed.  ‘India’,  the  pam¬ 
phlet  declared,  ‘is  being  ground  down  not  under  the  British  heel 
but  under  that  of  modern  civilisation.’  The  British  governed  the 
country  by  consent.  ‘The  sword  is  entirely  useless  for  holding 
India.  We  alone  keep  them.’  To  the  terrorists,  whose  activities  in 
Bengal  had  greatly  disturbed  him  at  that  time,  Gandhi  said:  ‘If 
we  act  justly,  India  will  be  free  sooner.  ...  If  we  shun  every 
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Englishman  as  an  enemy,  Home  Rule  will  be  delayed.  But  if  we  are 
just  to  them,  we  shall  receive  their  support.’  To  the  moderate  poli¬ 
ticians  he  said:  ‘You  would  make  India  English.  .  .  .  English  rule 
without  the  Englishman.  .  .  .  This  is  not  the  Swaraj  I  want.’  And 
to  all  who  equated  self-government  with  national  happiness  and 
freedom  he  answered :  ‘If  you  believe  that,  because  Italians  rule 
Italy,  the  Italian  nation  is  happy,  you  are  groping  in  darkness. 
Mazzini  has  shown  conclusively  that  Italy  did  not  become  free.’ 
The  things  that  he  advocated  in  a  fifteen-point  summary  of  his 
atavistically  radical  position,  were  hardly  in  danger  of  being  taken 
up.  ‘The  railways,  telegraphs,  hospitals,  lawyers,  doctors  and  such¬ 
like  have  all  to  go.’  What  might  have  been  taken  up,  that  the 
British  Raj  should  go,  he  did  not  directly  demand.  But  what  he 
saw  in  1909  as  an  example  of  the  kind  of  relationship  that  must 
not  be  allowed  to  develop  between  East  and  West  had  by  1914 
taken  on  a  perceptible  relevance: 

That  meeting  would  be  an  armed  truce,  even  as  it  is  between, 
say,  Germany  and  England,  both  of  which  nations  are  living  in 
the  Hall  of  Death  in  order  to  avoid  being  devoured,  the  one  by 
the  other. 

If  Tolstoy,  on  whose  deathbed  a  presentation  copy  of  Indian 
Home  Rule  had  shed  a  gleam  of  interest  and  comfort,  had  lived  to 
see  the  armed  truce  break  in  open  war,  he  might  have  been  sur¬ 
prised  at  the  reactions  of  his  Hindu  admirer,  who  reached 
England  with  his  wife  from  South  Africa  three  days  after  the 
declaration.  At  a  reception  of  welcome  and  tribute  to  his  work  in 
South  Africa  arranged  by  the  Indian  community  in  London, 
Gandhi  borrowed  a  phrase  made  fashionable  by  Cecil  Rhodes, 
hoping  that  the  crisis  would  find  his  friends  and  countrymen 
ready  to  ‘think  imperially  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word  and  do 
their  duty’.  He  did  his  own,  as  he  conceived  it,  until  the  English 
winter  brought  a  bad  attack  of  pleurisy  which  made  it  advisable 
to  retreat  at  last  to  India.  The  volunteer  medical  unit  which 
he  organised  for  war-service  among  Indian  residents  in  the 
United  Kingdom  was  ‘an  earnest  of  our  desire  to  share  the 
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responsibilities  of  membership  of  the  great  Empire  if  we  would 
share  its  privileges’. 

It  had  fallen  to  another  advocate-general,  The  Hon.  Mr  Corbett 
of  Madras,  to  extract  from  the  returning  hero  of  the  South 
African  struggle  a  somewhat  fuller  exposition  of  those  privileges. 
This  was  obtained  early  in  1915,  not  by  charging  him  with  an 
offence  but  by  inviting  him,  at  the  Madras  Law  Dinner,  to  pro¬ 
pose  a  toast  to  the  British  Empire.  This  he  did  with  the  greatest 
pleasure,  and  in  English. 

Nowhere  was  India’s  silver-tongued  English  oratory  likely  to  be 
better  heard  than  in  a  gathering  of  lawyers  in  Madras.  To  Srinivasa 
Sastri,  its  most  renowned  exponent,  the  English  language  was  the 
one  factor  of  unity  on  which  a  national  movement  could  be  built. 
In  Gandhi  this  idea  was  to  meet  its  most  formidable  and  diligent 
opponent,  who  would  labour  to  dethrone  the  alien  tongue  even 
while  he  enriched  it  with  the  purposeful  graces  of  his  own  style. 
But  first  he  had  a  speech  to  make. 

As  a  London  law-student  in  the  late  eighties  Gandhi  had  at  one 
time  taken  lessons  in  elocution.  But  the  effect  of  this  brief  extra¬ 
vagance,  indulged  on  the  advice  of  a  friend,  was  no  more  to  be 
discerned  than  that  of  the  dancing-class  which  he  had  attended  at 
the  same  time.  His  first  appearance  for  a  client  in  the  Small 
Causes  Court  in  Bombay  had  been  a  dumb  disaster,  and  it  was  as 
a  briefless  barrister  that  he  had  taken  the  chance  of  embarking  for 
Durban.  Between  what  he  thought  of  as  the  first  public  speech  of 
his  life  -  to  a  meeting  of  Indians  in  Pretoria  -  and  the  last  prayer¬ 
meeting  in  the  Delhi  garden,  Gandhi  must  have  addressed  far 
more  people,  and  with  fewer  pretensions  to  conventional 
oratory,  than  anyone  in  history  before  the  new  media  took  their 
dubious  grip.  He  never  had,  or  tried  to  cultivate,  the  devices  of 
the  demagogue.  He  seldom  used  a  gesture.  His  tone  was  almost 
level,  almost  colourless,  his  voice  so  soft  that  before  public- 
address  systems  were  introduced  into  large  Indian  meetings  -  and 
even  afterwards,  for  that  matter  -  he  could  sometimes  be  scarcely 
heard  beyond  the  first  few  rows  of  an  open-air  audience.  And  yet 
something  of  directness  and  sincerity  conveyed  itself  in  the  very 
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refusal  to  distinguish  between  public  utterance  and  private  con¬ 
versation.  Whatever  was  conveyed  to  the  diners  in  Madras  in 
April  1915,  the  record  still  persuades  us  that  this  is  the  point  from 
which  we  have  to  determine  how  and  why  -  or  even  whether  - 
the  British  Empire  lost  a  friend.  In  South  Africa,  said  Gandhi  in 
his  speech, 

I  discovered  that  a  passive  resister  has  to  make  good  his  claim  to 
passive  resistance,  no  matter  under  what  circumstance  he  finds 
himself.  And  I  discovered  that  the  British  Empire  had  certain 
ideals  with  which  I  had  fallen  in  love,  and  one  of  those  ideals  is 
that  every  subject  of  the  British  Empire  has  the  freest  scope 
possible  for  his  energies  and  honour  and  whatever  he  thinks  is 
due  to  his  conscience.  I  think  that  this  is  true  of  the  British 
Empire,  as  it  is  not  true  of  any  other  Government.  I  feel,  as  you 
here  perhaps  know,  that  I  am  no  lover  of  any  Government, 
and  I  have  more  than  once  said  that  that  Government  is  best 
which  governs  least.  And  I  have  found  that  it  is  possible  for  me 
to  be  governed  least  under  the  British  Empire.  Hence  my 
loyalty  to  the  British  Empire. 

This  was  clear  in  its  argument  and  gratifying  in  its  conclusion. 
But  in  the  circumstances  of  its  time  it  was  less  fulsome,  and 
certainly  less  isolated,  than  it  has  sometimes  been  made  to  appear. 
The  Indian  response  to  the  war-crisis  had,  at  the  outset,  been 
remarkably  unanimous.  Even  the  support  of  the  princes  and  of 
what  could  be  called  the  dependent  classes  exceeded  some  official 
expectations.  But  it  was  the  spokesmen  of  political  nationalism 
who,  almost  without  hesitation,  set  the  tone  to  which  Gandhi 
simply  added  his  individual  note.  Prominent  Congress  leaders 
from  Bengal  (Bhupendranath  Basu)  and  the  Punjab  (Lala  Lajpat 
Rai)  -  two  provinces  on  which  the  enemies  of  Britain  might  have 
counted  for  trouble  -  had  joined  with  Mohammed  Ali  Jinnah 
and  others  in  a  statement  of  co-operation  issued  in  London,  which 
they  were  visiting  on  consultative  business.  In  Madras  the 
Governor  revived  a  custom  of  palmier  days  by  attending  the 
annual  session  of  the  Congress,  whereat  all  the  delegates  rose 
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respectfully  to  their  feet  and  passed  a  resolution  offering  loyalty  to 
the  Throne  and  appealing  for  such  future  government  action  as 
might  perpetuate  this  allegedly  widespread  sentiment.  In  western 
India,  the  seed-bed  of  constitutional  progress  as  well  as  ofMahratta 
militancy,  Gokhale  was  too  near  to  death  (though  less  than  four 
years  older  than  Gandhi)  to  find  a  public  voice.  But  the  splendid 
old  Parsi,  Dadabhai  Naoroji,  veteran  of  the  British  Parliament  and 
founding  father  of  Indian  nationalism,  appealed  from  his  Bombay 
retirement  for  support  for  Britain,  ‘the  beneficent  instrument  of 
our  own  progress  and  civilisation’,  now  fighting  ‘in  a  righteous 
cause’. 

With  Moderates  and  Extremists  firmly  separated  in  the  political 
spectrum,  and  the  Congress  controlled  by  the  former,  the  tactical 
line  might  be  ridiculed  as  mendicancy.  But  at  this  moment  the 
Extremists  themselves  sounded  less  than  extreme.  In  the  summer 
of  1914  the  lion  of  them  all,  Bal  Gangadhar  Tilak,  had  been 
quietly  returned  from  six  years  of  chastening  exile  in  Mandalay 
to  a  midnight  release  in  front  of  his  house  in  Poona.  And  in  the 
hour  of  decision  he  roared  like  any  dove.  ‘Our  sense  of  loyalty 
and  desire  to  support  the  Government’,  he  had  said  in  a  press 
statement  on  27  August,  ‘is  both  inherent  and  unswerving.’ 
British  rule  had  been  of  ‘inestimable  benefit’  in  unifying  the 
country.  The  aim  of  his  own  following  was  to  work  for  ‘a  reform 
of  the  system  of  administration  and  not  for  the  overthrow  of 
Government’.  And  the  terroristic  acts  which  he  had  once  appeared 
to  condone,  if  not  to  compound,  he  now  declared  to  be  both 
repugnant  and  politically  damaging. 

In  recognising  a  ‘marked  increase  of  confidence  between  the 
Rulers  and  the  Ruled’,  Tilak  had  had  the  good  taste  not  to  mention 
the  two  new  police-posts  that  had  been  set  up  within  a  hundred 
yards  of  either  side  of  his  home,  or  the  diligent  recording  of  all 
visits  paid  to  him.  If  his  show  of  public  repentance  were  to  bear 
fruit  he  looked  for  it  in  a  licence  from  the  Moderate  leaders  for 
his  readmission  to  Congress  politics,  not  in  some  token  of  recon¬ 
ciliation  with  authority.  Nevertheless,  and  with  all  precautions 
taken,  the  political  atmosphere  in  which  the  Government  of 
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India  must  mount  its  war-effort  and  raise  finances  was  surprisingly 
satisfactory.  The  overt  division  was  no  longer  between  Extremists 
and  Moderates,  the  former  frankly  claiming  the  right  to  political 
power  while  the  latter  pleaded  for  a  larger  share  in  the  admini¬ 
stration  than  that  represented  by  70  Indians  in  a  total  Indian  Civil 
Service  force  of  1400  (for  a  population  of  315  million).  The 
division  was  between  constitutional  progress  and  civil  violence. 
The  political  isolation  of  violence  -  the  first  condition  for  its 
successful  containment  -  appeared  to  have  been  achieved.  The 
rest  could  be  left  to  an  efficient  intelligence  service  and  to  the  war- 
emergency  Defence  of  India  Act. 

The  conspiracies  unearthed  and  dealt  with  in  the  first  few 
months  of  war  were  enough  to  show  that  the  enemy’s  subversion- 
funds  were  being  hopefully  and  intelligently  spent.  But  the  ability 
to  withdraw  British  troops  for  service  elsewhere  (at  one  stage 
there  were  no  more  than  15,000  of  them  in  the  whole  of  India) 
does  suggest  an  atmosphere  of  relative  calm  for  the  country’s 
exercise  in  thinking  imperially,  to  the  tune  of  around  a  million 
men  and  two  hundred  million  pounds  contributed  to  a  conflict 
which  to  most  Indians  remained  remote  and  unmenacing  -  despite 
the  Emderi s  shells  on  Madras,  debacle  in  Mesopotamia  and  intrigue 
in  Afghanistan.  And  if  there  were  commercial  profits  to  be  gained 
there  were  political  profits  to  be  expected.  Gandhi  might  disparage 
the  one  and  decline  to  anticipate  the  other.  But  his  period  of 
watching  and  waiting  was  one  of  general  psychological  move¬ 
ment.  It  was  during  the  war  that  the  expectation  of  change  began 
markedly  to  run  ahead  of  its  fulfilment. 

For  it  was  not  only  troops  that  moved  outwards.  There  was  a 
noticeable  disappearance  of  British  civilians,  not  only  businessmen 
and  planters  but  government  officers  also,  to  be  replaced  in  the 
services  by  Indians.  The  thing  was  beginning  to  happen.  ‘If  the 
British  ever  abdicated  their  position  in  India,’  concluded  one 
respected  authority  in  1934,  ‘it  was  during  these  war  years.’*  If 
they  thought  they  would  be  welcome  back  on  the  old  footing, 

*  E.  Thompson  and  G.  T.  Garratt,  The  Rise  and  Fulfilment  of  British  Rule  in 
India  (1934)- 
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they  were  reading  too  much  into  the  1914  expressions  of  Indian 
loyalty.  And  indeed,  in  that  first  flush  of  comradeship,  in  a  war 
whose  agonising  course  had  not  been  foreseen,  there  had  been 
something  smug,  rather  than  responsive,  in  Britain’s  official 
appreciation.  Prime  Minister  Asquith  might  find  affectionate 
words  to  express  it.  But  it  had  been  evident  to  Colonial  Secretary 
Lord  Harcourt,  for  one,  that  what  had  been  vindicated  in  a 
general  spasm  of  imperial  thinking  under  the  never-setting  sun 
was  ‘the  genius  of  the  British  race  for  self-government  and  good 
government’. 

The  thought  might  have  been  more  gracefully  phrased.  But  to 
take  it  at  its  confident  face-value  one  must  recall  an  example  of 
this  British  flair  that  was  of  fateful  consequence  for  India.  This 
was  in  the  introduction,  among  those  Morley-Minto  Reforms  of 
1909  to  which  even  Tilak  had  now  paid  some  sort  of  tribute,  of 
separate  electorates  for  the  Muslim  community.  Whether  this  was 
a  progressive  and  statesmanlike  concession  or  a  Machiavellian 
device  for  ruling  by  division,  or  something  of  both,  will  always  be 
in  dispute.  The  Liberal  Morley  had  misgivings  about  it  which 
many  would  say  were  to  be  amply  justified.  The  exaggerated 
indictments  of  British  policy,  as  deliberately  setting  Muslim 
against  Hindu  for  its  own  self-seeking  ends,  may  be  unacceptable. 
But  it  can  hardly  be  acquitted  of  failing  in  warmth  towards  the 
contrary  prospect  of  internal  political  unity  on  a  platform  of 
nationalism.  By  the  end  of  1916  Tilak  had  established  such  a  plat¬ 
form  by  trading  a  Congress  acknowledgment  of  the  claim  to 
separate  electorates  against  a  Muslim  League  undertaking  to 
support  a  Congress  demand  for  Home  Rule  within  the  Empire. 
And  this,  declared  Gandhi’s  Madras  acquaintance  G.  A.  Natesan, 
in  a  compilation  enthusiastically  welcomed  by  various  prominent 
Indians  (and  non-committally  by  Gandhi  himself)  represented 
What  India  Wants. 

But  the  idea  had  the  improper  lineaments  of  a  demand,  and  the 
alliance  underlined  the  recapture  of  the  Congress  by  Tilak  and 
the  Extremists.  Home  Rule  was  a  treacherous  term  in  wartime 
Ireland  and  an  embarrassing  one  in  wartime  India,  where  Tilak 
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had  contrived  to  profit  by  the  vigorous  entry  upon  the  field 
of  nationalist  politics  of  Mrs  Annie  Besant.  This  remarkable 
Englishwoman  had  a  gift  for  public  oratory  which  one  of  her 
South  Indian  opponents  extolled,  with  malicious  wit,  as  ‘deep 
penetration,  quick  conception  and  easy  delivery’.  She  had  also 
great  prestige  as  a  cultural  revivalist,  and  an  efficient  network  to 
her  hand  in  the  organisation  of  the  Theosophical  Society.  Though 
only  Lord  Willingdon  in  Bombay  was  prepared  to  rebuke  the 
Home  Rule  movement  publicly,  Lord  Pentland  in  Madras  had 
the  painful  duty  of  rebuking  Mrs  Besant  privately,  and  of  placing 
her  under  temporary  restraint.  In  both  cases  Gandhi,  without 
involving  himself  with  the  Home  Rule  party,  asserted  himself  in 
protest. 

After  the  heart-warming  burst  of  martial  music  these  were  dis¬ 
cordant  pipings.  And  for  those  in  Westminster  who  felt  the  call 
to  frame  a  policy  for  Indian  advance  in  the  midst  of  an  increas¬ 
ingly  depressing  war  the  difficulties  were  already  piling  up.  The 
very  position  from  which  Edwin  Montagu  could  begin  to  fulfil 
his  Liberal  ambitions  -  that  of  Secretary  of  State  for  India  in  the 
Lloyd  George  Coalition  -  had  come  to  him  with  the  resignation 
of  the  Conservative  Austen  Chamberlain  over  an  exposure  -  the 
Report  on  the  Mesopotamian  Campaign  -  which  had  thrown  an 
unflattering  light  upon  the  Government  of  India.  The  Raj  had 
been  revealed,  said  Montagu  in  Parliament  before  the  change  of 
office,  as  ‘far  too  wooden,  far  too  iron,  far  too  inelastic  and  far  too 
antediluvian  to  subserve  its  purpose  in  modern  times’.  Worse  still, 
the  particular  purpose  which  it  had  failed  to  subserve,  as  a  base 
for  the  campaign  against  the  Turks,  had  been  one  in  which  the 
loyalties  of  800,000  Muslims  of  the  Indian  Empire,  with  a  vital 
stake  in  its  armed  forces,  were  divided  and  vulnerable.  One  could 
perhaps  argue  that  the  regrets  of  the  Muslim  League  ‘that  the 
Government  of  our  Caliph  should  be  at  war  with  the  Government 
of  our  King-Emperor’  ought  logically  to  have  been  addressed  to 
Constantinople.  And  the  most  influential  voices  for  the  Pan- 
Islamic  ideal,  those  of  the  brothers  Muhammad  and  Shaukat  Ali, 
had  been  prudently  silenced  by  internment  for  the  duration.  But 
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the  current  of  opinion  in  Muslim  India  had  shown  itself  sufficiently 
to  draw  from  Lloyd  George  one  of  those  pledges  in  a  war  fought 
over  ‘a  scrap  of  paper’  that  were  to  prove  highly  awkward  after 
victory.  Britain,  he  had  said,  ‘was  not  fighting  to  deprive  Turkey 
of  the  rich  and  renowned  lands  of  Asia  Minor  and  Thrace  which 
are  predominantly  Turkish  in  race’.  As  Viceroy  Lord  Chelmsford 
had  added  a  reassurance  on  ‘the  immunity  of  the  Muslim  holy 
places’  before  turning  to  the  delicate  operation  of  keeping 
Afghanistan  out  of  a  German-Turkish  alliance. 

The  consequences  of  defeat  by  the  Turks,  which  projected 
Montagu  into  office,  would  come  to  seem  inconsiderable  in  com¬ 
parison  to  the  consequences  of  victory  over  them,  which  were  to 
end  his  career  at  the  very  moment  of  Gandhi’s  arrest.  But  by  the 
end  of  1916  the  disaster  at  Kut  had  played  its  part  in  taking  some 
of  the  edge  off  the  important  step  in  policy  for  India  that  the  new 
Secretary  had  been  preparing.  In  its  famous  1917  announcement 
of  principle,  this  envisaged  ‘not  only  the  increasing  association  of 
Indians  in  every  branch  of  the  administration,  but  also  the  grant¬ 
ing  of  self-governing  institutions  with  a  view  to  the  progressive 
realisation  of  responsible  government’.  But  what  was  required 
had  been  admitted  to  be  the  practical  improvement  of  a  system 
that  had  shown  its  deficiencies,  not  simply  the  magnanimous 
devolution  of  ‘good  government’  in  obedience  to  progressive 
ideals.  And  by  1917  the  politics  of  nationalism  had  faced  Montagu’s 
essential  ally  Chelmsford  with  a  difficulty  on  which  he  minuted : 
that  of  drawing  on  paper  ‘a  distinction  between  the  self-govern¬ 
ment  which  we  advocate  as  the  ultimate  goal  of  British  rule  in 
India,  and  Home  Rule  as  advocated  by  Mrs  Besant  and  Tilak, 
though  we  know  in  fact  that  the  two  policies  are  poles  apart’. 

Why  were  they  poles  apart?  Because,  it  seemed,  Montagu  and 
Chelmsford  had  ‘sane  and  practical  proposals’  to  be  set  against  ‘a 
visionary  Home  Rule  scheme’.  From  all  of  which  the  more 
eccentric  visionary  who  had  returned  from  South  Africa  was 
excluded  by  his  own  decision.  The  difference  between  Gandhi’s 
declarations  of  wartime  loyalty  and  those  of  the  active  politicians 
was  not  simply  that  Gandhi  would  be  prepared  to  encourage 
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recruitment.  So,  for  that  matter,  was  Tilak.  The  difference  was 
that  Gandhi’s  support  of  government,  by  the  rule  of  satyagraha , 
had  to  be  unconditional.  This  did  not,  of  course,  mean  that  the 
possibilities  of  a  reciprocal  gesture  were  of  no  account.  On  the 
contrary,  the  efficacy  of  the  principle  had  been  triumphantly 
shown  in  South  Africa,  when  the  moral  advantage  of  refusing  to 
exploit  the  heaven-sent  crisis  of  a  serious  railway-strike  had  pro¬ 
moted  the  settlement  of  his  own  issue  with  General  Smuts.  Mrs 
Besant’s  reading  of  the  character  of  her  countrymen,  or  of  their 
rulers,  was  that  the  time  to  make  demands  upon  them  was  the 
time  when  they  were  hard-pressed  by  circumstance.  She  said  as 
much  to  Gandhi,  hoping  to  have  his  assistance.  But  he  answered: 
‘You  are  mistrustful  of  the  British.  I  am  not,  and  I  will  not  help  in 
any  agitation  against  them  during  the  war.’ 

It  was  not  his  only  reason  for  keeping  aloof,  but  it  was  the  one 
to  which  others  could  be  conscientiously  related.  He  stood  up  for 
Mrs  Besant,  and  for  Tilak,  and  for  the  Ali  brothers,  in  his  corres¬ 
pondence  with  authority.  If  this  achieved  little  or  nothing,  the 
somewhat  extraneous  appeal  that  he  pulled  out  of  his  own  bag, 
for  an  end  to  the  system  of  exporting  indentured  labour,  got  him 
just  what  he  wanted.  And  the  ‘least-governing’  system  answered  his 
own  claim  to  an  independence  of  motive,  of  method,  of  purpose, 
with  enough  sympathy  to  classify  him  as  neither  an  Extremist, 
nor  a  Moderate,  but  a  social  reformer.  To  take  him  at  his  own 
valuation  was  in  some  sense  to  justify  his  trust.  The  Gandhian 
experiments  could  hardly  be  unfolded,  in  Champaran,  in  Ahmed- 
abad,  in  Kheda,  without  provoking  a  measure  of  official  wari¬ 
ness.  But  the  mutually  accepted  label  seemed  to  hold. 

As  nearly  all  biographers  of  Gandhi  have  pointed  out,  the  label 
was  still  legible  at  the  end  of  1919.  By  then  Gandhi  had  been  free 
for  more  than  a  year  from  his  self-imposed  restraint  upon 
‘political  agitation’.  India  had  had  more  than  a  year  in  which  to 
assess  the  prospects  of  autonomy  within  the  Empire  against  the 
qualifying  factor  of  four  years  of  participation  in  its  defence.  And 
what  1919  had  in  fact  piled  up,  to  give  historians  their  watershed, 
had  been  Rowlatt  Acts  and  Rowlatt  protests,  the  third  Afghan 
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War,  disorder  and  suppression  in  the  Punjab,  massacre  at  Amri¬ 
tsar,  shooting  in  Delhi,  bloody  riot  in  Bombay  and  Ahmedabad, 
with  one  name  in  the  printed  headlines  and  the  confidential 
minutes  and  the  roaring  throats.  Which  name,  at  the  close  of  the 
year,  was  anatomised  as  follows  in  the  government  publication 
India  1919. 

Mr  Gandhi  is  generally  considered  a  Tolstoyan  of  high  ideals 
and  complete  selflessness.  Since  his  stand  on  behalf  of  the  Indians 
in  South  Africa,  he  has  commanded  among  his  countrymen  all 
the  traditional  reverence  with  which  the  East  envelops  a 
religious  leader  of  acknowledged  asceticism.  In  his  case  he 
possesses  the  added  strength  that  his  admirers  are  not  confined 
to  any  religious  sect.  Since  he  took  up  his  residence  in  Ahmed¬ 
abad,  he  has  been  actively  concerned  in  social  work  of  varied 
kinds.  His  readiness  to  take  up  the  cudgels  on  behalf  of  any 
individual  or  class  whom  he  regards  as  being  oppressed  has 
endeared  him  to  the  mass  of  his  countrymen.  In  the  case  of  the 
urban  and  rural  population  of  the  Bombay  Presidency  his 
influence  is  unquestioned  and  he  is  regarded  with  reverence  for 
which  ‘adoration’  is  scarcely  too  strong  a  word. 

If  this  tribute  has  been  so  often  quoted  it  is  because  its  tone, 
having  regard  to  its  date,  raises  the  question  of  whose  was  the 
disaffection  to  be  eventually  established,  that  of  the  prosecutors  or 
of  the  prosecuted.  To  some  it  will  prove  that  the  authorities 
turned  against  a  man  whose  essential  innocence  they  had  always 
known:  to  others,  that  they  gave  him  a  remarkably  long  rope. 
On  the  face  of  it,  the  historic  year  of  Indian  unrest  in  which 
Montagu  had  shepherded  his  constitutional  reforms  into  parlia¬ 
mentary  enactment  had  given  no  cause  for  a  public  revision  of  the 
estimate  of  Gandhi  that  he  had  privately  formed  two  years  earlier 
on  his  investigatory  visit  to  India.  In  his  Indian  Diary  (not  pub¬ 
lished  until  1930)  the  Secretary  of  State  had  described  Gandhi  as 
‘a  social  reformer  with  a  real  desire  to  find  grievances  and  to  cure 
them,  not  for  any  reasons  of  self-advertisement,  but  to  improve 
the  conditions  of  his  fellow-men.  He  dresses  like  a  coolie, 
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forswears  all  personal  advancement,  lives  practically  on  air  and  is  a 
pure  visionary.’ 


2  Satyagraha  Displayed 

From  Gandhi’s  own  province  the  new  Governor,  Sir  George 
(later  Lord)  Lloyd,  allowed  himself  a  tone  of  stoical  satisfaction 
in  summarising  the  events  of  1919  for  the  private  ear  of  Secretary 
Montagu.  It  was  a  privilege  of  the  governors  of  Bombay  and 
Madras,  descending  from  a  more  isolated  history,  to  correspond 
directly  with  the  Government  in  London  without  going  through 
the  Viceroy.  ‘We  have  emerged  safely  from  the  demobilisation 
period’,  wrote  Lloyd  on  20  December,  ‘and  from  famine  without 
a  single  life  lost:  from  riots  and  disorders  without  loss  of  prestige 
or  indeed  of  popular  sympathy,  and  much  bitterness  is  being 
mitigated  by  expectancy  as  a  consequence  of  the  passing  of  your 
Reform  Bill.’  To  read  between  his  lines  one  must  form  some 
picture  of  a  governor’s  first  year  of  office,  in  the  immediate  ebb 
of  a  world-changing  war,  in  a  country  which  he  had  partially 
explored  with  a  sporting-gun  while  Queen  Victoria  was  dying. 

Lloyd  was  in  his  fortieth  year  when  a  variety  of  Near  Eastern 
adventures  rather  unexpectedly  propelled  him  into  Government 
House  in  Bombay.  T.  E.  Lawrence  had  found  him  ‘one  of  the 
best  fellows  alive’,  and  good  company  on  a  camel-borne  raid  in 
the  desert.  He  was  ‘a  restless  soul’,  he  added,  ‘avid  rather  to  taste 
than  to  exhaust’.  But  Lloyd’s  energies  nevertheless  sought  channels 
which  Curzon  and  Kipling,  great  influences  in  his  life,  could  both 
approve.  He  looked  at  Bombay  with  its  million  inhabitants,  its 
war-profits  and  its  appalling  slums,  and  saw  scope  for  locally 
financed  civic  development  and  sanitation  schemes.  He  looked  at 
the  famine-reports  and  thought  in  terms  of  large-scale  irrigation. 
He  looked  at  the  traditional  administration  that  Montagu  had  so 
severely  criticised,  and  found  it  cumbrous  in  the  provinces  and 
worse  at  the  centre.  He  looked  at  the  Montagu-Chelmsford 
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reform-scheme  and  liked  it  little  better  than  his  predecessor 
Willingdon  (now  transferred  to  Madras)  had  done  -  or,  for  that 
matter,  most  of  the  other  governors.  The  device  of ‘dyarchy’  for 
the  new  provincial  governments,  with  key  subjects  reserved  for 
officials  responsible  to  the  governor  while  other  departments 
were  to  be  placed  under  ministers  responsible  to  the  legislature, 
was  easy  to  criticise  as  unworkable  though  in  fact  (and  notably,  if 
ironically,  in  Willingdon’s  Madras)  it  was  to  prove  at  least  worth 
trying.  But  the  arguments  of  the  Punjab  Governor  Sir  Michael 
O’Dwyer,  the  leading  voice  of  opposition  within  the  system, 
revealed  that  responsible  government  itself,  the  ideal  projected 
into  a  distant  future  from  before  the  Mutiny,  was  in  some  quarters 
viewed  with  instinctive  mistrust.  What  Lloyd  also  looked  at, 
however,  was  the  clamour  for  Home  Rule.  And  he  seems  to  have 
decided  at  once  that  it  was  politically  sensible  to  show  willing  and 
let  a  somewhat  crazily  reformed  constitution  exhibit  its  own 
defects.  To  appear  unresponsive  to  ‘public  opinion’  in  India,  or 
still  worse  to  proceed  against  its  expression,  would  in  the  end 
rouse  what  he  regarded  as  the  more  intractable  factor  of  ‘public 
opinion’  in  Britain. 

At  Gandhi,  when  Lloyd  landed  at  the  Apollo  Bunder  in  the 
middle  of  December  1918,  he  had  no  immediate  occasion  to  look. 
Gandhi  was  not  merely  out  of  politics.  He  had  very  nearly  been 
out  of  life  itself.  The  dysentery  from  which  he  had  collapsed  just 
before  the  Armistice,  with  accompanying  symptoms  of  nervous 
breakdown,  had  been  the  second  illness  to  have  fallen  upon  him 
during  a  period  of  recruiting-work.  And  the  coincidence  was  to 
suggest  to  H.  N.  Brailsford  a  connection  with  ‘the  inner  conflict 
over  his  conduct  in  wartime’.  But  this  time  the  danger  was  much 
graver  than  it  had  been  in  London  in  1914.  The  doctor  who  per¬ 
formed  an  operation  for  fistula  was  Dr  Dalai.  But  the  greater  fame, 
in  legend  and  in  caricature,  was  to  be  earned  by  the  goat  which, 
by  saving  his  life  at  its  lowest  ebb,  lengthened  it  by  thirty  active 
years :  thirty  years  in  which  to  wonder  whether  the  compromise 
of  his  vow  against  taking  milk  had  been  justified  when  he  had 
been  persuaded  to  appoint  the  goat  to  the  place  vacated  by  the 
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cow.  None  of  which,  while  Gandhi  was  beginning  a  slow 
recuperation  in  another  part  of  the  city,  fell  within  either  the 
competence  or  the  knowledge  of  the  new  Governor  of  Bombay. 

What  did  fall  within  his  competence,  and  that  of  Sir  Thomas 
Strangman  in  his  Council,  was  the  provincial  application  of  the 
legislation  recommended  by  the  Rowlatt  Committee  on  Sedition. 
Of  the  two  Bills  to  be  introduced  in  the  Central  Legislature  in 
Delhi,  one  made  provision  for  the  temporary  extension  of  the 
Government’s  emergency  powers  after  the  lapse  of  the  Defence  of 
India  regulations;  the  other  proposed  permanent  adjustments  of 
the  laws  dealing  with  sedition.  No  responsible  official  could  be 
altogether  sure  that  the  mere  ending  of  a  state  of  war  made  it  safe 
to  relinquish  the  security  powers  which  had  unobtrusively 
checked  a  number  of  serious  conspiracies  fmanced  and  encouraged 
from  enemy  sources.  Nor  were  those  who  might  have  recourse  to 
the  laws  against  sedition  satisfied  that  in  their  existing  state  they 
were  either  efficient,  intelligible  or  even  equitable,  in  particular 
for  the  purpose  of  combating  political  assassination.  To  have 
submitted  the  question  of  their  revision  to  a  judicial  committee 
that  included  Indian  Justices  was  deemed  an  open  and  proper 
procedure.  And  when,  as  eventually  happened,  the  Rowlatt 
legislation  was  shown  to  have  been  neither  necessary  nor,  in  fact, 
applied  to  any  notable  extent,  it  was  repealed  with  a  perceptible 
air  of  exposing  the  fractiousness  of  its  opponents  rather  than  its 
own  iniquities. 

Even  the  choice  of  date  for  announcing  the  intention  of  the 
Rowlatt  Bills  -  within  a  week  of  introducing  the  long-awaited 
constitutional  advance  -  does  not  seem  to  have  struck  the  spon¬ 
soring  authorities  as  lacking  in  diplomacy.  It  had  been  forgotten, 
perhaps,  that  a  similar  juxtaposition  of  what  Indian  journalism 
came  to  call  ‘kicks  and  kisses’  had  been  ill-received  in  1908,  when 
Secretary  Morley’s  proposals  for  Reform  had  been  preceded,  by 
one  week,  by  Viceroy  Minto’s  Criminal  Law  Amendment  Act. 
(‘I  am  most  anxious’,  Minto  had  written  to  Morley,  ‘that  we 
should  get  our  disagreeable  work  over  before  your  announce¬ 
ment  is  made.’) 
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The  Government  of  Bombay  had  its  own  experience  of 
searching  the  penal  armoury  when  sedition  reared  its  head;  and 
there  was  more  to  come.  And  Lloyd’s  explanation  of  the  mind 
with  which  he  took  up  his  task  was  an  old  and  simple  one.  The 
‘average  Indian  official’,  he  wrote  in  a  private  letter,  had  told  him 
in  advance  that  ‘all  India  wants  is  justice  and  good  government, 
and  we  give  her  this.  She  knows  nothing  of  and  cares  nothing  for 
the  Gokhales  and  Tilaks  who  speak  in  her  name.’  This  opinion, 
heard  perhaps  on  the  outward  P  &  O  boat,  he  considered  to  be 
patently  true :  ‘and  yet  absurdly  so’  -  since,  whatever  India  wanted, 
a  governor  had  to  meet  the  problem  of  agitation. 

But  Lloyd  was  no  quicker  than  others  to  perceive  that  the 
argument  as  between  good  government  and  self-government  had 
been  changed  by  the  weakening  of  its  premisses.  The  British  Raj 
must  still  be  equated  with  ‘law  and  order’,  and  the  duty  of  main¬ 
taining  these  was  certainly  not  diminished  by  any  prospective 
devolution  of  power.  Rightly  or  wrongly,  however,  the  equation 
with  justice  and  good  government’  was  losing  conviction  at  the 
moment  when  Tilak’s  argument  from  birth-right  -  the  claim  to 
national  self-determination  -  had  received  a  completely  new 
impetus  from  the  rhetoric  of  imperial  and  allied  war-aims.  What¬ 
ever  Warren  Hastings  or  Macaulay,  Elphinstone  or  Henry 
Lawrence  might  be  held  to  have  prophesied,  whatever  Queen 
Victoria  had  proclaimed  (and  it  was  rather  less),  whatever  the 
successive  firms  of  Morley-Minto  and  Montagu-Chelmsford  had 
nevertheless  been  inching  forward,  everything  was  now  liable  to 
be  balanced  against  the  Fourteen  Points  of  President  Wilson.  That 
India  was  demonstrably  a  different  kettle  offish  from  Europe,  even 
if  it  could  have  been  stated  without  offence,  merely  transferred 
the  argument  to  a  question  of ‘how’,  not  of ‘whether’,  and  hardly 
even  of  ‘when’.  But  even  if  the  grandiloquence  of  nationalism, 
speaking  for  ‘the  people  of  India’,  could  be  countered  by  that  of 
imperial  benevolence,  replying  to  ‘the  peoples’  (or  for  good 
measure  ‘the  princes  and  peoples’),  the  assumption  that  India  was 
being  governed  for  its  own  good  had  somehow  been  eroded.  Not 
only  that.  Bureaucracy  had  increasingly  to  defend  itself  against 
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the  nagging  question  of  whether  India  was  being  well  enough 
ruled  for  anybody’s  good. 

Flamboyant  abuse,  grotesque  distortions,  fluttered  under  the 
paper-weights  in  the  draught  of  the  electric  ceiling-fans  which 
were  replacing,  over  important  desks,  the  flapping  punkah 
powered  by  an  unseen  hand  or  toe.  The  C.I.D.,  though  its  routine 
shadowing  of  Gandhi  since  his  return  from  South  Africa  had  not 
so  far  put  him  on  the  ‘dangerous’  file,  was  searching  in  hundreds 
of  other  knapsacks  for  the  baton  of  apocalyptic  Liberation. 
Enquiring  minds  studied  their  monotonous  siftings  from  the 
none-too-reliable  transcriptions  of  constables  in  attendance  at 
popular  meetings.  Ill-paid  translators  laboured  to  produce  their 
regular  abstracts  from  the  vernacular  Press,  that  nest  of  vipers 
hatched  (as  Tilak  had  conceded)  by  the  good  intentions  of  the 
ruling  power,  and  eluding  every  control  that  a  remorseful 
liberalism  could  afterwards  contrive.  The  chief  English-owned 
newspapers  had  never  been  subservient  allies  of  the  establishment. 
And  Bombay  had  its  minor  but  special  irritant  in  an  English 
editor,  B.  G.  Horniman.  His  Bombay  Chronicle,  which  had  em¬ 
bittered  the  closing  months  of  Willingdon’s  governorship  by  its 
outspoken  championship  of  the  Congress  and  the  Home  Rule 
movement,  reacted  to  the  ‘Black  Acts’  of  the  Rowlatt  legislation 
with  black-bordered  issues. 

But  in  1919  it  would  have  been  pusillanimous  indeed  to  regard 
a  flood  of  ill-informed  or  malicious  criticism  as  menacing  in 
itself.  One  got  used  to  it  as  one  got  used  to  the  climate.  And  this 
in  itself  concealed  a  danger  which  at  times  Lloyd  seemed  to 
recognise.  The  most  conscientious  servant  of  government, 
whether  English  or  Indian,  guardedly  steering  between  indig¬ 
nation  and  indifference,  might  find  himself  slowly  reduced  by 
sheer  clamour  to  the  state  of  the  politically  tone-deaf.  The  very 
garrulity  of  the  exchange  between  the  ruled  and  the  rulers 
threatened,  in  other  words,  to  reproduce  the  perils  that  had  long 
ago  been  detected  in  a  virtual  silence:  the  difficulty  which  the 
Indian  National  Congress,  founded  1885  by  the  efforts  of  a  retired 
English  officer  of  the  Indian  Civil  Service  and  with  the  blessings 
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of  a  viceroy,  had  been  intended  to  remove :  the  difficulty  of  dis¬ 
covering,  short  of  rebellion,  what  was  in  ‘the  public  mind’. 

The  cliche  about  the  dogs  barking  while  the  caravan  moves  on 
may  have  been  too  trite  for  a  governor’s  utterance,  though  it 
came  easily  to  others.  And  Lloyd’s  earliest  concern  was  with  the 
creaking  of  the  caravan.  It  had  become  publicly  audible  on  that 
Mesopotamian  stretch  of  road  of  which  he  had  some  personal 
experience.  Settling  in  at  his  desk  he  recognised  it  again,  in  a 
minor  but  irritating  fashion,  on  finding  that  the  provision  of  an 
additional  stallion  at  the  Nasik  stud  required  the  consideration  of 
himself  and  his  Executive  Council.  The  ‘distressing  complaint 
of  files’,  to  which  Curzon  had  applied  the  best  of  his  therapy, 
had  recurred  with  a  galloping  malignancy.  If  administrative 
obsession  is  the  enemy  of  statesmanship  it  becomes  possible  to 
explain  a  psychological  solecism  on  the  scale  of  the  Rowlatt  legis¬ 
lation. 

And  there  was  one  defect  of  timing  which  nobody  could  have 
been  expected  to  perceive.  The  goat  would  have  been  powerless 
to  save  Gandhi’s  life  had  not  his  will  to  live,  as  he  candidly  averred, 
‘proved  stronger  than  the  devotion  to  truth’.  This  will  to  live, 
again  by  his  own  account,  had  vanished  utterly  at  the  lowest 
point  of  his  breakdown.  That  it  revived  sufficiently  for  Shankerlal 
Banker  to  persuade  him  to  receive  Dr  Dalai  was  a  matter  of 
‘intense  eagerness  to  take  up  the  Satyagraha  fight’.  The  goat 
seduced  him  by  ‘that  subtlest  of  temptations,  the  desire  to  serve’. 
Slowly  recuperating  on  her  milk  he  began,  in  a  casual  way,  to 
look  at  newspapers  again,  precisely  in  time  to  be  startled  by  the 
Rowlatt  Committee’s  recommendations.  And  as  soon  as  he 
could  be  moved  back  to  Ahmedabad  and  his  ashram  he  set  him¬ 
self,  from  his  sick-bed,  to  plan  resistance. 

The  sequence  is  historic.  But  the  almost  invariable  assertion 
that  the  Rowlatt  Bills  had  given  Gandhi  the  desire,  and  thus  the 
capacity,  to  survive  is  clearly  inexact.  The  impulse  for  a  satyagraha 
struggle  preceded  the  discovery  of  an  objective.  And,  indeed,  the 
resolve  to  avoid  embarrassing  the  Government  having  lapsed  with 
the  end  of  the  war  (in  contrast  with  the  Government’s  emergency 
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dispositions),  one  of  the  first  things  on  Gandhi’s  mind  was  the 
education  of  the  authorities  in  the  means  at  his  disposal.  Unable 
as  yet  to  write  in  his  own  hand,  and  before  a  retort  to  the  Rowlatt 
Bills  had  been  worked  out,  he  dictated  on  19  February  a  letter  to 
the  Viceroy’s  private  secretary  in  resumption  of  the  corres¬ 
pondence  on  another  subject  -  the  detention  of  the  Ali  brothers. 
The  tone,  as  before,  was  one  of  earnest  goodwill  and  self-restraint. 
But  in  what  ‘I  must  disclose  to  Lord  Chelmsford’  a  new  reference 
appeared:  T  abhor  the  expression  “passive  resistance”,  as  it  very 
incompletely  expresses  the  great  truth  conveyed  by  the  easily 
understood  Sanskrit  word  Satyagraha.’  Possibly  this  flattered  the 
viceregal  scholarship.  Possibly,  also,  one  begins  to  detect  something 
slightly  barbed  in  Montagu’s  tribute  to  the  air-fed  visionary’s 
‘real  desire  to  find  grievances’. 

And  yet  all  attempts  to  discover  a  capricious  factor  in  Gandhi’s 
opposition  to  the  Rowlatt  Bills  must  meet  the  undoubted  fact  that 
nobody,  outside  the  immediate  circles  of  government,  had  a  good 
word  to  say  for  them.  When  the  first  Bill  was  debated  in 
the  Legislative  Chamber,  the  opposition  of  the  unofficial  members 
was  unanimous.  Men  as  different  as  Mohammed  Ali  Jinnah  and 
Srinivasa  Sastri  used  all  their  eloquence  against  the  measures.  If 
they  were  allowed  to  pass,  declared  Sastri,  ‘there  will  be  such  a 
lowering  of  spirit  that  all  talk  of  responsible  government  will  be 
mere  mockery’ ;  and,  while  Moderates  like  himself  had  taken  no 
part  in  political  agitation,  ‘If  our  appeals  fall  flat,  if  the  Act  goes 
through,  I  do  not  believe  there  is  anyone  here  who  would  be 
doing  his  duty  if  he  did  not  join  the  agitation’. 

The  Bills  steam-rollered  their  way  into  law  during  March.  On 
24  February,  in  the  Sabarmati  ashram,  Gandhi’s  strategy  of  protest 
had  prepared  its  opening  move,  in  conference  with  Vallabhai 
Patel,  Mrs  Sarojini  Naidu,  the  Bombay  editor  Horniman, 
Shankerlal  Banker,  the  mill-owner  Umar  Sobhani,  Miss  Anasuya 
Sarabhai  and  a  few  others.  A  Satyagraha  Pledge,  drafted  by 
Gandhi,  committed  its  signatories  to  offer  civil  disobedience  - 
while  avoiding  ‘violence  to  life,  person  or  property’  -  to  the 
Rowlatt  Bills  if  they  became  law,  and  to  ‘such  other  laws  as  a 
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committee,  to  be  hereafter  appointed,  may  think  fit’.  The 
committee,  called  the  Satyagraha  Sabha,  was  then  set  up  in 
Bombay.  But  there  were  points  of  personal  and  tactical  dispute 
that  Gandhi  was  not  yet  strong  enough  to  deal  with,  and  the 
Sabha  was  to  give  him  trouble. 

So  far  the  Government  of  Bombay  had  not  yet  been  notified  - 
as  it  would  certainly  be  notified,  according  to  the  usage  of 
satyagraha  -  as  to  the  form  that  civil  disobedience  would  take. 
And  Gandhi  himself,  defying  his  own  weak  pulse,  went  off  to 
feel  that  of  India,  beginning  with  the  thousand-mile  rail-journey 
to  Delhi.  There  he  heard  the  first  Rowlatt  Bill  debated  on  6 
March  -  his  only  attendance  in  the  Assembly  throughout  his 
life  -  before  travelling  on  to  Lucknow,  to  Allahabad,  back  to 
Bombay  and  thence  to  the  deep  south,  where  his  links  were 
strong  through  the  Tamil  contingent  of  indentured  labour  in 
South  Africa.  And  there  he  remained  for  the  rest  of  the  month,  as 
the  guest  of  a  new  and  subsequently  eminent  friend,  the  Madras 
lawyer  Rajagopalachari.  The  responsibility  for  assessing  his 
development  of  satyagraha  as  an  ‘essentially  religious  movement’ 
now  fell  upon  Willingdon’s  Government  in  Madras.  The  docu¬ 
mentation  was  easily  available,  for  Gandhi  was  not  fit  enough  to 
speak  in  public  and  prepared  speeches  had  to  be  read  on  his 
behalf.  We  have  the  testimony  both  of  Gandhi  and  of  Raja- 
gopalachari  that  the  decision  to  call  for  a  nation-wide  one-day 
hartal,  or  stoppage  of  activity,  came  to  him  in  the  half-trance 
between  sleeping  and  waking  before  dawn  on  19  March  1919, 
the  day  after  the  Rowlatt  legislation  became  operative.  What 
mattered  to  the  authorities  was  the  publication  of  his  call  to  the 
country  on  23  March. 

But  what  sort  of  invisible  organisation  could  make  this  one 
day  of  defiant  dissociation  a  political  reality?  Nobody  really  knew. 
It  was  recognised,  of  course,  that  Gandhi’s  name  had  popular 
appeal.  He  had  personal  friends  or  associates  in  most  parts  of  the 
country,  and  committees  under  various  roughly  translatable 
titles  -  or  under  none  -  cropped  up  faster  than  they  could  be 
counted.  Beyond  that  everything  was  conjectural.  With  only  a 
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week’s  notice  to  30  March  -  the  day  first  appointed  for  the  hartal  - 
it  was  for  local  authorities  to  consider  what  effect,  if  any,  could  be 
produced  by  a  frail  little  man  in  Madras,  voiceless  and  guarding  a 
cardiac  weakness,  with  a  published  appeal  and  a  daily  pile  of 
telegraph-forms.  Nor  did  it  seem  to  make  much  difference  that 
the  notification  of  his  decision  to  postpone  the  demonstrations  to 
6  April  was  not  everywhere  delivered  on  time.  For  though  this 
gave  his  sympathisers  in  the  distant  Punjab  two  bites  of  the  cherry, 
Amritsar’s  first  hartal  on  30  March  and  its  repeat  performance  on 
6  April  proceeded  in  a  sullen  tranquillity  which  Governor 
O’Dwyer  could  attribute  to  the  force  of  his  own  public  warnings. 
On  the  city’s  Victorian  clocktower  an  unknown  hand  had  indeed 
affixed  a  poster  summoning  the  populace  to  kill  and  die.  But  that 
explosion  was  still  to  come.  It  was  only  in  Delhi  that  confusion 
over  the  date  for  the  hartal  produced  on  30  March  an  advance 
sample  of  what  Gandhi’s  wide-scale  experiment  might  hopefully 
achieve  and  must  certainly  risk. 

The  hope  must  have  seemed  justified  in  the  unity  with  which 
the  Hindus  and  Muslims  of  the  old  imperial  city  began  the  day’s 
programme:  in  the  joint  processions,  the  duly  alternating  slogans, 
and  most  significantly  in  the  admission  of  Swami  Shraddhanand, 
a  prominent  Hindu  divine,  to  speak  by  invitation  in  the  Jumma 
Masjid,  the  great  mosque  of  the  Moghuls.  But  before  dusk  fell 
the  risk  had  been  demonstrated  when  surging,  stone- throwing 
crowds  had  been  dispersed  by  firing,  leaving  eight  dead.  In  this 
case  the  forces  of  order  can  fairly  be  said  to  have  been  used  with 
nerve,  judgment  and  restraint,  and  the  day  ended  quietly  in 
Delhi.  But  in  the  wild  situation  that  they  had  suddenly  faced  there 
had  been  two  combustible  elements  against  which  the  most 
principled  programme  of  mass  protest  could  never  insure.  One  of 
these  was  intimidation,  since  it  could  never  be  every  shopkeeper 
who  would  voluntarily  lose  a  day’s  business  for  somebody  else’s 
political  zeal.  The  other  was  incalculable  chance,  which  decreed 
that  a  certain  food-vendor  at  Delhi  railway-station  should  not 
merely  be  minded  to  keep  his  contract.  He  was  also  old  and  deaf. 

Both  the  spark  and  the  conflagration  were  of  a  kind  that  could, 
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and  frequently  did,  happen  without  reference  to  Gandhi.  But  the 
bewildered  old  sutler  on  the  Delhi  platform  had  his  place  in  the 
course  of  events  which  must  at  length  bring  Sir  Thomas  Strang- 
man  to  the  Ahmedabad  Sessions  Court  to  prove  the  disaffection 
of  the  disaffected.  It  was,  in  fact,  the  violent  rehearsal  in  Delhi  that 
confirmed  O’Dwyer  in  his  expectation  of  organised  rebellion  in 
his  adjacent  province.  It  might  at  the  same  time  -  since  we  are 
taking  account  of  chance  -  have  robbed  him  of  a  particular  agent; 
for  Brigadier-General  Dyer  had  on  30  March  been  on  leave  in 
Delhi,  where  a  mounted  policeman  was  able  to  save  him  and  his 
wife  from  molestation  by  ‘two  ruffians’.  And  it  was  an  appeal 
from  the  peaceable  Swami  Shraddhanand,  wiring  urgently  after 
the  shooting,  which  led  to  Gandhi’s  frustrated  attempt  to  visit 
Delhi  in  person. 

But  first  there  were  the  correctly  postponed  urban  hartals  to 
be  conducted  on  6  April:  and  for  Bombay  an  additional  item  that 
demanded  Gandhi’s  presence  in  control  of  his  disputatious 
Satyagraha  Sabha.  It  all  seemed  to  come  right  on  the  day,  pre¬ 
faced  by  local  custom  with  a  massed  dip  in  the  sea.  The  broad 
Chowpati  beach  seems  designed  by  nature  as  an  overflow-basin 
where  a  population  can  express  itself  with  minimal  damage  to 
property.  From  here  Gandhi  was  accompanied  without  incident 
in  a  procession  through  the  city,  where  it  was  his  turn  (and  more 
remarkably  that  of  Mrs  Naidu)  to  accept  the  privilege  of  orating 
in  a  mosque. 

This  was  magnificent,  but  it  was  not  civil  disobedience.  That 
was  for  the  evening,  after  the  day’s  special  fast  had  been  broken. 
There  was  a  well-attended  meeting,  and  then  Gandhi  and  Mrs 
Naidu  toured  the  city  in  cars  loaded  with  prohibited  literature, 
while  hundreds  of  volunteers  fanned  out,  on  foot  or  bicycle,  with 
whatever  they  could  carry.  Gandhi  and  his  committee  had  given 
considerable  thought  to  the  form  in  which  defiance  of  the  laws 
against  sedition  might  begin.  So  had  the  Bombay  Government, 
with  Strangman  as  its  legal  adviser. 

Two  books  had  been  selected  for  the  protest,  and  reprinted  in 
large  quantities.  One  was  Gandhi’s  Hind  Swaraj  and  the  other  his 
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more  recent  Gujerati  adaptation,  called  Sarvodaya ,  of  the  work 
that  had  so  vitally  influenced  him  in  South  Africa,  Ruskin’s  Unto 
This  Last.  Eager  purchasers,  many  of  them  proffering  fancy  prices, 
were  duly  warned  that  the  books  were  on  the  Government  of 
Bombay’s  proscribed  list,  and  that  they  must  freely  accept  the 
consequences.  But  the  Government,  as  it  soon  transpired,  was 
prepared  to  state  that  the  ban  on  Hind  Swaraj  applied  only  to  the 
original  edition  of  1909  which  Gandhi  had  published  in  Durban. 
A  technical  exemption  was  likewise  found  for  Sarvodaya.  ‘This 
news’,  Gandhi  was  afterwards  to  record,  ‘caused  general  dis¬ 
appointment.’  According  to  Kaka  Kalelkar,  one  of  the  earliest 
of  Gandhi’s  disciples  in  India,  it  caused  a  particular  disappoint¬ 
ment  to  Umar  Sobhani,  who  had  put  money  and  energy  into  the 
reprinting  from  motives  that  were  not  entirely  Gandhian.  But 
Kalelkar  did  not  feel  that  it  was  the  authorities  who  had  out¬ 
witted  Sobhani,  by  their  own  shrewd  version  of  the  disarming 
techniques  of  satyagraha.  He  felt  he  had  been  caught  by  Gandhi. 
And  a  closer  look  at  the  operation  from  the  Government’s  angle 
reveals  that  Lloyd  and  his  advisers  had  their  own  difficulties  in 
deciding  which  way  the  tactical  advantage  was  moving. 

Strangman,  for  his  part,  was  not  at  all  sure  that  the  Satyagraha 
Sabha,  or  even  Gandhi  himself,  was  looking  for  prosecution  and 
sentence  to  invigorate  the  initial  protest.  And  on  the  day  after  the 
hartal,  before  the  move  to  exempt  the  two  books  had  been 
decided,  the  Commissioner  of  Police  received  Gandhi’s  noti¬ 
fication  of  a  further  offensive  enterprise  -  this  time  the  intention 
to  circulate  a  newspaper  without  authorisation.  Convinced  that 
there  must  be  a  catch  in  it,  the  Advocate-General  studied  afresh 
the  wording  of  the  Press  Acts  of  1867  and  1910,  and  the  more 
notable  judgments  that  had  arisen  from  them.  Meanwhile  -  this 
was  still  7  April  -  Governor  Lloyd  got  off  a  ‘Clear  the  Line’ 
telegram  to  the  Viceroy,  reporting  that  the  large  demonstrations 
of  the  previous  day  had  passed  off  without  trouble,  ‘owing  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  presence  of  military  force’.  Resistance  to  law, 
he  added,  was  now  beginning.  But  though  it  was  apparently 
intended  to  be  of  a  harmlessly  technical  character,  ‘it  will  almost 
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certainly  be  necessary  for  me  to  proceed  against  Gandhi  or  others 
in  this  or  any  other  contravention  of  the  law’.  Since  this  might 
result  in  ‘considerable  disturbance  here  and  possibly  elsewhere’, 
the  Governor  wanted  to  be  sure  that  the  Viceroy  appreciated  the 
position  in  advance.  Lord  Chelmsford,  who  was  beginning  to  be 
assaulted  by  direr  warnings  from  the  Punjab,  at  once  got  in 
touch  with  his  Home  Department  to  suggest  a  co-ordination  of 
dissuasive  measures  ‘in  every  province  where  the  passive  resistance 
movement  shows  dangerous  symptoms’.  As  far  as  Bombay  was 
concerned,  he  had  the  idea  that  ‘Gandhi’s  first  move  might  per¬ 
haps  be  met  by  a  process  of  confiscating  the  printing-press’. 

The  threatened  news-sheet,  however,  was  not  printed  on  a 
press.  It  was  hand-written  and  jelligraphed.  This  was  the  light 
that  broke  upon  Strangman  as  he  went  through  the  relevant 
legislation.  The  case  was  not  actionable.  To  the  diligent  Advocate- 
General  this  indicated  a  deliberate  design  of  ‘creating  a  spirit  of 
lawlessness  without  fear  of  prosecution’.  The  thought  that  he 
might  have  been  trapped  into  instigating  a  prosecution  which 
could  have  been  skilfully  shot  down  in  court  haunted  him  for 
years  afterwards.  ‘I  have  come  across  remarkable  instances  of 
ingenuity  in  India,’  he  was  to  reflect  in  his  memoirs.  ‘None  was 
more  striking  than  this.’ 

But  already  on  the  night  of  7  April  Gandhi  had  boarded  the 
train  for  the  forty-six-hour  journey  to  Delhi,  and  the  wires  were 
getting  hot.  In  the  Punjab,  his  intended  destination,  O’Dwyer  was 
now  imminently  expecting  to  have  serious  rebellion  on  his  hands. 
Not  only  did  he  think  it  essential  to  keep  the  agitator  out  of  his 
province,  but  he  was  advising  his  deportation  to  Burma  under  an 
ancient  regulation  of  1818.  From  the  cool  heights  of  Simla  Sir 
William  Vincent,  doubtful  of  the  public  effect  of  deporting 
Gandhi,  sent  telegraphic  sanction  to  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of 
the  Punjab,  the  Governor  of  the  United  Provinces,  and  the  Chief 
Commissioner  of  Delhi,  for  the  use  of  ‘all  reasonable  means’  in 
applying  to  the  approaching  passenger  a  direction  under  the 
Defence  of  India  rules  that  he  must  ‘remain  in  Bombay’.  The 
advice  already  dispatched  to  Lloyd  in  Bombay  to  proceed  quickly 
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against  ‘any  clear  case  of  a  breach  of  law  ...  so  as  to  prevent  Mr 
Gandhi  moving  about  the  country’,  was  now  clearly  outdated. 
The  man  was  on  the  move  without  having  presented  such  a  case. 
Some  doubt  had  also  overtaken  the  additional  comment  that 
‘except  as  a  last  resort,  the  Government  of  India  consider  it  in¬ 
advisable  to  use  Defence  of  India  Act’.  The  effect  of  the  new 
orders,  Vincent  now  wired  Bombay,  would  be  that  Gandhi  ‘will 
be  sent  back  to  the  Bombay  Presidency,  where  the  Bombay 
Government  can,  if  they  consider  it  desirable,  issue  further  orders 
of  restriction’ . 

In  the  Punjab  capital  of  Lahore  there  stood  at  this  time  a  statue 
of  the  great  John  Lawrence,  a  bronze  Titan,  holding  in  one  hand 
a  bronze  sword  and  in  the  other  a  bronze  book,  with  the  legend 
‘Choose  which  you  will  have’.  By  the  splendid  anachronism  of  the 
Lawrence  standards  Sir  Michael  O’Dwyer  was  a  conscientious 
governor.  He  was  to  prove  it,  in  his  last  weeks  of  extended  office, 
in  standing  by  Dyer  in  the  execution  of  martial  law,  a  declara¬ 
tion  of  moral  support  which  to  Gandhi  was  more  coldly  heinous 
than  the  Amritsar  outrages  themselves.  And  he  was  to  pay  for  it 
with  his  life,  long  after  he  had  retired  to  England,  in  the  counter¬ 
feit  currency  of  assassination.  To  recognise  that  O’Dwyer 
acted  from  conscience  is  to  recognise  also  the  character  of  that 
gulf  between  the  rulers  and  the  ruled  which  he  accepted  as  a  fact 
of  nature,  in  due  succession  to  the  pioneer  whom  he  so  warmly 
quoted  in  his  memoirs.  ‘We  are  here’,  John  Lawrence  had  pro¬ 
claimed,  ‘by  our  own  moral  superiority,  by  the  force  of  circum¬ 
stance  and  the  will  of  Providence.  These  alone  constitute  our 
charter  of  government,  and  in  doing  the  best  we  can  for  the 
people  we  are  bound  by  our  conscience  and  not  theirs.’  On  his 
own  side  of  the  gulf,  therefore,  O’Dwyer  could  convince  himself, 
as  much  as  Gandhi  on  the  other  side,  that  he  stood  for  the  poor 
and  the  oppressed,  for  the  unlettered  against  their  educated 
exploiters,  for  primal  man  at  the  plough  against  corrupted  man  in 
the  city,  and  in  at  least  some  contexts  of  debate  for  Indian  tradi¬ 
tions  of  policy  against  inappropriate  alien  intrusions.  And  with 
the  gulf  between  them,  O’Dwyer  became  the  only  individual 
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Briton  whom  Gandhi  would  translate  into  an  abstraction.  Though 
the  Gandhian  vocabulary  was  not  short  of  pejorative  terms,  it 
found  only  one  ‘ism’  to  denounce:  ‘O’Dwyerism’. 

Sir  Michael  O’Dwyer  seems,  moreover,  to  have  been  the  only 
responsible  authority  who  did  not  draw  from  the  events  of  April 
1919  the  inference  that  Gandhi,  for  the  time  being  at  any  rate,  was 
less  dangerous  out  of  prison  than  in  it.  And  Gandhi  himself,  when 
he  was  taken  off  the  train  short  of  Delhi,  and  kept  for  the  night  of 
9-10  April  in  the  police-station  at  Mathura,  evidently  believed 
that  he  had  achieved  detention  by  declaring  (as  two  years  before 
in  Champaran)  that  he  felt  bound  to  disregard  the  order  served 
upon  him.  For  his  parting  message,  which  his  secretary,  Mahadev 
Desai,  had  the  opportunity  to  wire  to  the  Bombay  Press,  said  this: 

I  hope  there  will  be  no  resentment  against  my  arrest,  I  have 
received  what  I  was  seeking,  either  withdrawal  of  the  Rowlatt 
legislation  or  imprisonment.  The  departure  from  truth  by  a 
hair’s  breadth,  or  violence  committed  against  anybody,  whether 
Englishman  or  Indian,  will  surely  damn  the  great  cause  the 
Satyagrahis  are  handling. 

But  whether  he  had  been  seeking  arrest  or  merely  risking  it, 
Bombay  had  a  rough  day  when  he  was  brought  back  there  and  re¬ 
leased. ‘On  seeing  me, ’he  later  recalled, ‘the  people  went  mad  with 
joy.’  But  the  stones  raining  upon  the  mounted  police  in  protest  at 
his  absence  continued  in  celebration  of  his  presence.  His  appeals  to 
the  crowd  could  hardly  be  heard  as  he  was  slowly  driven  forward 
in  a  car,  first  expecting  to  be  injured  in  the  shower  of  brickbats 
and  then  in  the  dispersing  charge  of  the  police,  whose  lances 
grazed  the  car  as  they  passed.  ‘The  whole  thing  presented  a  most 
dreadful  spectacle.  The  horsemen  and  the  people  were  mixed 
together  in  mad  confusion.’  As  soon  as  he  could  proceed,  Gandhi 
went  and  had  it  out  with  the  Commissioner  of  Police  in  his  office. 

It  was  a  long  argument.  As  Gandhi  remembered  it  the  Com¬ 
missioner  (Mr  Griffith)  showed  no  doubts  of  his  peaceful  in¬ 
tentions,  but  insisted  that  they  would  never  be  understood  by  the 
people  at  large.  ‘Suppose’,  he  asked  at  length,  ‘that  you  were 
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convinced  that  your  teaching  had  been  lost  on  the  people,  what 
would  you  do?’  ‘I  should  suspend  civil  disobedience  if  I  were  so 
convinced.’  And  this,  as  we  have  seen,  is  what  he  did,  on  a  tem¬ 
porary  basis,  just  a  week  later,  on  18  April.  In  the  course  of  that 
week  he  had  reproved  a  great  assembly  on  Chowpati  sands  for 
the  travesty  of  satyagraha  that  he  had  witnessed.  He  had  gone  to 
the  scene  of  far  more  serious  rioting  in  Ahmedabad  and  played 
his  celebrated  part  in  restoring  peace.  He  had  publicly  confessed 
his  ‘Himalayan  miscalculation’  in  believing  that  the  people  were 
ready  for  the  non-violent  campaign  of  his  ideals.  He  had  fasted, 
and  invited  others  to  fast,  on  this  issue.  And  he  had  returned  to 
Bombay  with  the  idea  of  forming  a  kind  of  corps  d’ elite  of  con¬ 
vinced  satyagrahis,  who  would  spread  the  doctrine  in  a  purer 
form  ‘by  issuing  leaflets  of  an  educative  character’. 

For  this  patient,  but  hardly  promising  enterprise  the  omens 
were  darkening.  News  of  the  shooting  in  the  Jallianwala  Bagh 
of  13  April  was  filtering,  with  other  horrific  reports,  out  of  the 
cordoned  Punjab.  Of  the  murders  and  other  outrages  which  had 
produced  this  fierce  response  Gandhi  had  simply  said,  in  calling  off 
civil  disobedience,  ‘it  is  admitted  that  they  are  unconnected  with 
the  Satyagraha  movement’.  What  they  were  connected  with  was 
anybody’s  guess.  The  newspapers  had  different  suggestions, 
including  the  new  menace  of  Bolshevism  and  the  new  Amir  of 
Afghanistan.  Though  both  these  deductions  were  plausible,  the 
Central  Intelligence  Bureau  had  in  fact  found  no  evidence  of  the 
kind  of  conspiracy  in  which  O’Dwyer  believed,  but  only  of 
‘organised  agitation’,  after  which  ‘the  people  went  mad’.  But  the 
sense  of  public  revulsion  was  slowly  gathering.  Rabindranath 
Tagore’s  famous  letter  to  the  Viceroy  was  written  on  30  May, 
surrendering  his  knighthood  so  that  he  might  stand  ‘shorn  of  all 
special  distinctions,  by  the  side  of  those  countrymen  who,  for 
their  so-called  insignificance,  are  liable  to  suffer  degradation  not 
fit  for  human  beings’.  Gandhi  had  only  suspended  his  satyagraha, 
not  renounced  it,  and  in  the  matter  of  the  Punjab  he  had  some 
unfinished  business.  It  must  have  seemed  highly  probable  that  he 
would  feel  called  to  resume  it. 
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The  difference  was  that  he  was  now  privately  requesting  per¬ 
mission  from  the  Viceroy  to  visit  the  troubled  province,  not 
publicly  defying  the  ban.  While  Chelmsford  politely  put  him 
off,  his  private  secretary  -  ‘on  my  own  initiative,  though  I  shall 
show  it  to  the  Viceroy’  -  put  Gandhi  in  the  picture  concerning  the 
North-West  Frontier,  which  had  been  violated  by  Afghan 
soldiery  after  Amanullah  had  talked  in  open  durbar  (on  the  same 
day  as  the  Amritsar  firing)  in  terms  of  a  Holy  War.  Leaflets  had 
meanwhile  sought  to  persuade  the  frontier  tribes  that  Germany 
had  resumed  hostilities  against  the  British  Empire  and  that  Egypt 
and  India  had  risen  in  victorious  revolt.  The  Government  of 
India,  Gandhi  wTas  assured,  would  have  no  military  difficulty  in 
dealing  with  ‘this  young  man  in  his  midsummer  madness’.  But 
Gandhi’s  help  was  invited.  ‘I  believe  you  could  be  of  immense 
assistance  in  stabilising  Indian  opinion.’ 

Neither  then  nor  ever  could  Gandhi  be  brought  to  accept  the 
traditional  premisses  of  India’s  frontier-defence.  Though  his 
occasional  suggestions  that  the  spinning-wheel  could  take  care  of 
the  matter  strained  the  gravity  of  his  coolest  opponents,  there  was 
to  emerge  before  long,  under  the  leadership  of  Khan  Abdul 
Gaffar  Khan  (the  ‘Frontier  Gandhi’)  a  dumbfounding  demon¬ 
stration  that  Pathans  could  be  exemplary  satyagrahis.  But  in  1919 
the  news  from  the  Frontier  added  only  a  marginal  complication  to 
the  explosive  internal  situation.  And  this,  said  Gandhi  in  replying 
to  the  invitation,  he  had  already  been  trying  to  remedy ‘in  my  own 
way’.  The  Viceroy  could  rely  on  him  to  throw  his  whole  weight 
(such  as  it  was)  on  the  side  of  preserving  peace  in  India.  But 
that,  he  suggested,  would  be  of  no  avail  unless  he  himself  had  the 
support  of  the  Government.  And  thus  he  returned  to  the  crunch. 
‘The  support  I  need  is  a  satisfactory  declaration  on  the  Mahom- 
medan  question  and  the  withdrawal  of  the  Rowlatt  legislation.’ 

He  could  hardly  have  thought  that  he  could  get  either  for  the 
asking.  Nor  was  ‘the  Mahommedan  question’,  which  arose  from 
a  growing  apprehension  as  to  the  peace-settlement  to  be  imposed 
on  Turkey,  anything  which  a  viceregal  declaration  could  resolve. 
But  Gandhi’s  main  preoccupation  was  a  principled  resistance  to 
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those  who  were  pressing  him  from  different  quarters  to  resume 
defiant  action.  In  Bombay  Sir  George  Lloyd  had  given  these 
activists  little  ammunition,  except  in  one  case.  This  was  in  the 
sudden  decision  -  his  only  use,  he  told  himself,  of  ‘repressive’ 
powers  -  to  deport  B.  G.  Horniman,  whose  Bombay  Chronicle 
was  becoming  more  and  more  inflammatory.  Strangman  had 
been  urging  his  chief  to  do  something  about  Horniman.  He  was 
thus  in  no  position  to  complain  when  the  Governor,  faced  with 
a  stringent  post-war  shipping  situation,  pushed  the  offender  off  to 
England  by  commandeering  the  first-class  berth  which  the 
Advocate-General  had  booked  for  his  own  leave-passage  in  the 
advancing  hot  weather. 

Strangman  might  resign  himself  to  the  loss  of  his  passage.  But 
the  loss  of  Horniman  affronted  every  ardent  spirit  in  Bombay.  For 
many  days  after  the  deportation,  which  took  place  on  27  April, 
Gandhi  exhausted  himself  in  open  argument  against  the  demand 
that  he  should  again  proclaim  a  hartal.  Finally  he  gave  in,  carefully 
choosing  a  Sunday  (12  May)  for  a  commemorative  abstention 
from  business  that  proceeded  in  complete  calm.  He  congratulated 
the  citizens  of  Bombay  for  showing  that  ‘they  have  understood  a 
portion  of  Satyagraha’.  And  he  thanked  the  police. 

He  seemed  to  be  lying  very  low  indeed.  He  did  not  even  -  or 
not  yet  -  follow  Tagore’s  gesture  by  returning  his  decorations  to 
the  Viceroy.  Had  there  been  any  other  source  of  organised  or 
active  dissent  to  distress  the  authorities,  Gandhi  and  his  mild  little 
leaflets  would  hardly  have  been  worth  attention.  But  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  thing  about  that  summer  of  1919  -  with  the  fuse  of 
India’s  independence  lit,  as  the  history-books  now  tell  us,  by 
Dyer’s  musketry  at  Amritsar  -  was  the  condition  of  political 
vacuum.  Edward  Thompson,  who  was  then  in  Bengal,  was  to 
write  that  ‘the  intensity  of  feeling  in  April  1919’  was  something 
of  which  ‘the  outside  world  has  never  had  the  slightest  conception’. 
But  for  months  the  outside  world,  which  was  in  any  case  fully 
occupied  with  the  contentious  problems  of  peace-making  in 
Europe  and  the  Middle  East,  had  very  little  in  the  way  of  Indian 
news  on  which  to  judge  of  either  facts  or  feelings.  In  the  rear  of  the 
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frontier  from  which  the  Afghan  assault  was  repelled  in  a  matter 
of  weeks,  the  British  authorities  in  the  Punjab  (Montagu  told  the 
House  of  Commons  on  22  May)  were  bringing  under  control  the 
symptoms  of ‘rebellion  and  revolution’.  But  he  had  no  occasion 
to  mention  Amritsar,  which  provided  nothing  for  comment  in 
England  until  six  months  after  its  day  of  bloody  decision.  In  1857, 
with  only  the  first  internal  telegraph  and  no  Suez  Canal,  the  impact 
of  the  Mutiny  had  been  considerably  quicker.  And  in  India  the 
first  recourse  to  martial  law  since  1857  ensured  that  at  least  until 
9  June,  when  it  was  withdrawn,  intensity  of  feeling  should  have 
no  nourishment  but  its  favourite  one  of  rumour.  The  process  of 
enquiry  into  the  facts,  which  the  Viceroy  and  his  Council  had 
apparently  resolved  upon  within  a  fortnight  of  the  tragedy  of 
Jallianwala  Bagh,  was  to  have  one  decisive  result:  the  postpone¬ 
ment  to  the  summer  of  1920  of  a  political  reaction  which,  in  the 
summer  of  1919,  might  with  boldness  and  honesty  have  been 
forestalled.  For  when  allowances  have  been  made  -  and  they 
must  be  many  -  for  the  problems  of  driving  the  caravan  along 
the  edge  of  that  moral  and  political  precipice,  it  should  still 
have  been  evident  that  the  barking  of  the  dogs  was  for  the  time 
being  providentially  muffled. 

It  is  true,  of  course,  that  in  the  four  years  since  the  death  of 
Gokhale  the  politics  of  Indian  nationalism  had  recognisably 
returned  to  the  more  extreme  leadership  of  Tilak.  But  it  was  a 
leadership  of  factions,  with  Mrs  Besant  running  her  rival  associa¬ 
tion  under  the  same  demand  for  Home  Rule,  and  moderates 
such  as  Jinnah,  Sastri  and  T.  B.  Sapru  increasingly  estranged. 
What  is  more,  the  in-fighting  in  1919  was  proceeding  not  in 
India  but  in  England.  Mrs  Besant  and  Tilak  were  both  there,  the 
latter  (Mrs  Naidu  recalled)  ‘grey-robed  with  grey  shadows  of 
death  already  upon  him’,  treading  ‘the  inhospitable  pavements  of 
London’.  The  robe  was  not,  incidentally,  that  of  some  sombre 
eastern  prophet  but  the  Cheviot  tweed  overcoat  of  a  smart  Euro¬ 
pean  outfit,  as  generally  adopted  by  Indian  politicians  on  an 
English  tour.  And  of  these,  in  that  summer,  there  were  ‘five 
separate  and  variously  conflicting  deputations  claiming  to 
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represent  India’s  position  towards  the  new  reform  proposals’.* 
Sir  George  Lloyd  might  almost  have  felt  indulgent  in  providing 
the  sympathetic  Horniman  with  a  first-class  ticket  to  join  them. 

But  he  still  had  responsibility  for  Gandhi,  the  man  without  an 
identifiable  party  or  an  intelligible  programme,  whose  meetings 
were  now,  the  Governor  reported  to  the  Viceroy  on  u  June,  ‘not 
well  attended  .  .  .  and  his  followers  are  disgruntled’.  The  Ali 
brothers  had  not  yet  been  released.  In  the  Punjab  all  active  poli¬ 
ticals  had  been  rounded  up.  The  depleted  Congress  leadership  met 
several  times  to  consider  the  situation,  but  made  no  public  im¬ 
pression.  And  in  the  restored  tranquillity  which  most  of  the 
governors  could  contemplate  from  their  cool  summer  quarters, 
Lloyd  thought  it  well  to  add,  in  his  letter  to  the  Viceroy,  that 
Gandhi  must  still  be  considered  ‘a  real  danger-point’.  To  deport 
him  would  ‘raise  a  considerable  storm’,  and  prosecution  would 
be  ill-advised.  ‘Unless  he  forces  our  hands  he  is  less  dangerous 
loose  than  bound,  for  he  loses  influence  daily,  but  his  knowledge  of 
that  fact  impels  him  to  desperate  courses  to  recover  his  influence.’ 

If  one  can  imagine  at  such  times  a  Gandhi  dossier  on  the  vice¬ 
regal  desk,  one  can  also  see  it  as  divided  into  two  files,  respectively 
marked  ‘Useful  Channels,  possible  diversion  to’,  and  ‘Desperate 
Courses,  likely  adoption  of’.  The  first  file  would  carry  from  the 
past  a  good  deal  of  optimistic  internal  minuting,  with  the 
Viceroy’s  own  comments  distinguished  by  the  use  of  green  ink. 
But  the  second  file  was  beginning  to  bulge  with  incoming  advices. 
A  balance  of  the  two  would  determine  the  outgoing  advices,  if 
any,  which  the  subject  might  appear  to  merit  in  Lord  Chelms¬ 
ford’s  communications  with  London.  But  in  which  of  the  two 
categories  was  he  to  place  the  communications,  respectful  but 
persistent,  which  he  was  now  receiving  from  Gandhi  himself? 

What  Gandhi  wanted  was  permission  to  proceed  to  the  Punjab 
on  the  mission  of  investigation  which,  frustrated  before  the  im¬ 
position  of  martial  law,  seemed  to  him  more  than  ever  necessary 
now  that  martial  law  had  been  lifted.  Useful  Channel  or  Desperate 
Course?  As  judiciously  as  possible  the  Viceroy  put  him  off.  And, 
*  S.  A.  Wolpert,  Tilak  and  Gokhale  (Berkeley,  1962). 
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when  Gandhi  slipped  into  a  renewed  application  the  hint  that  he 
was  being  pressed  to  resume  satyagraha  on  this  point  of  public 
concern,  Lloyd  was  asked  to  warn  him  of  the  grave  consequences 
that  this  would  be  likely  to  produce.  After  several  interviews  in 
the  Governor’s  rainy-season  residence  outside  Poona,  Gandhi 
issued  on  21  July  a  public  statement  of  his  decision,  ‘after  deep 
consideration,  not  to  resume  civil  disobedience  for  the  time 
being’.  To  defend  himself  against  the  imputation  of  surrender,  he 
added :  ‘I  have  been  assured  that  the  committee  of  inquiry  such  as 
I  have  urged  for  is  in  the  process  of  being  appointed.’ 

An  enquiry  into  the  circumstances  of  the  Jallianwala  Bagh 
massacre  was  of  course  inevitable.  The  Government  of  India’s 
recognition  of  this  fact  was  not  altered  by  the  powerfully  ex¬ 
pressed  conviction  of  its  military  advisers  and  of  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  that  the  whiff  of  grapeshot  had  saved  the  Punjab  and 
perhaps  the  whole  country  from  a  far  worse  insurrection.  The 
crude  racialism  of  Dyer’s  Crawling  Order,  which  was  at  length 
to  be  seen  as  a  provocation  worse  than  the  bloodshed,  had  already 
been  condemned  by  those  who  knew  of  it  -  not  excepting,  it  now 
seems,  Sir  Michael  O’Dwyer.  But  the  very  effectiveness  of  the  use 
of  force  was  bound  to  raise  a  further  question.  After  two,  or  at  the 
most  three,  days  of  martial  law  it  was  found  unnecessary  to  fire  a 
shot  anywhere  in  the  Punjab.  Its  continuance  for  three  months 
covered,  to  put  it  simply,  a  punitive  operation.  It  was  this  unfet¬ 
tered  and  unreported  campaign  of  suppression  which  enlarged 
the  area  of  enquiry  far  beyond  the  brief  exploits  of  General  Dyer. 
But  the  appointment  of  an  investigating  body  -  the  Hunter 
Committee  -  owed  nothing  to  the  representations  of  Gandhi. 
And  there  were  more  factors  to  protract  the  process  of  its  appoint¬ 
ment  than  the  assumption  that  things  done  under  the  burning  sun 
are  best  considered  in  the  cooler  months.  For  one  thing,  the 
matter  closely  involved  the  Secretary  of  State  in  London,  and 
such  attention  as  a  preoccupied  Cabinet  could  spare.  But  it  did  not, 
in  Montagu’s  opinion,  justify  the  hardening  of  the  official  attitude 
towards  Gandhi. 

This  was  the  opening  of  the  long  dialogue  between  London 
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and  Delhi,  a  dialogue  in  which  the  estimates  of  this  intrusive  and 
yet  elusive  personality  seemed  to  change  more  often  than  the 
office-holders,  but  seldom  to  coincide.  Montagu’s  public  reference 
to  Gandhi  -  ‘a  man  of  the  highest  motives  and  finest  character’  -  in 
his  parliamentary  statement  of  22  May,  might  at  that  point  have 
been  as  much  a  matter  of  convention  as  his  vague  gesture  of 
support  for  hard-pressed  authority  in  the  Punjab  situation.  But  by 
August  it  was  being  confidentially  confirmed  in  sharp  comments 
on  the  Viceroy’s  policy  of  restricting  Gandhi’s  movements.  ‘I  fear 
I  cannot  agree  with  either  you  or  the  local  Governments,’  he 
telegraphed  on  12  August.  ‘After  conversation  with  Lloyd, 
Gandhi  has  agreed  to  abandon  Satyagraha  for  the  time  being.  .  .  . 
Why  restrain  a  man  who  is  not  misbehaving?’  To  which  Chelms¬ 
ford  replied  on  the  fourteenth: 

The  Local  Governments  and  I  have  had  painful  experience  of 
Gandhi’s  criminal  follies.  I  submitted  to  heads  of  Provinces  the 
point  of  cancelling  restrictions  and  they  have  practically  all 
declined  to  accept  responsibility  of  having  him  within  their 
jurisdiction.  We  cannot  share  your  view  that  Gandhi’s  appear¬ 
ance  has  a  tranquilising  effect;  our  experience  has  been  that  it 
had  the  reverse.  Gandhi  has  persistently  threatened  us  with 
breach  of  law  and  has  only  announced  the  intention  to  postpone 
civil  disobedience. 

Back  came  Montagu  (15  August): 

It  is  no  use  our  prolonging  the  discussion  on  this  topic.  I  am, 
however,  bound  to  tell  you  that  I  am  still  in  disagreement  with 
you  and  the  heads  of  Local  Governments.  I  have  never  heard  of 
a  case  in  which  the  appearance  of  Gandhi  has  not  had  a  tran¬ 
quilising  effect.  It  certainly  had  in  Ahmedabad  and  Bombay 
during  the  recent  riots;  also  in  Bihar  and  Orissa,  and  in  South 
Africa.  Moreover,  attempts  to  keep  order  in  provinces  by 
drawing  ring-fences  round  them  is  strongly  disapproved  by  me, 
and  I  regard  this  policy  as  largely  responsible  for  the  inflamm¬ 
able  condition  of  the  Punjab.  Thirdly,  to  my  mind  it  is  obvious 
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that  Gandhi  postponed  rather  than  abandoned  civil  disobed¬ 
ience  as  a  means  of  climbing  down,  and  he  has  given  Lloyd  an 
undertaking  not  to  renew  it  without  giving  him  notice.  Lloyd 
is  satisfied  that  he  does  not  mean  to  renew  civil  disobedience, 
and  so  far  as  I  can  hear  Gandhi  is  a  man  who  has  kept  his  word. 

The  Governor  of  Bombay  was  satisfied  that  the  confinement 
of  Gandhi  within  his  presidency  could  safely  be  relaxed.  The 
Viceroy  was  not.  According  to  Lloyd’s  biographer,  there  were 
temperamental  antipathies  between  himself  and  Chelmsford. 
There  was  also  a  significant  difference  in  their  situations.  The 
provincial  governor  was  getting  through  his  first  year  with 
enough  success  to  stimulate  his  self-confidence.  He  could  handle 
the  man  whom  other  authorities  were  afraid  to  admit  within  their 
jurisdiction;  and  Gandhi  had  no  doubt  persuaded  him  that  he 
could  be  still  better  handled  if  his  freedom  of  movement  were 
restored.  The  Viceroy,  on  the  other  hand,  was  approaching  the  end 
of  his  term  with  a  distinct  prospect  of  submerging  a  creditable 
record  of  wartime  administration  and  political  reform  under  the 
black  wave  of  the  Punjab  catastrophe. 

Prominent  Congress  personalities,  including  Pandit  Malaviya 
and  Motilal  Nehru,  the  father  of  Jawaharlal,  were  able  to  tour  the 
Punjab.  C.  F.  Andrews  was  there,  too,  on  a  mission  of  atonement 
and  mediation  that  closed  against  him,  as  a  ‘rebel’,  the  doors  of  a 
Christian  church.  But  only  when  the  Hunter  Committee  had  been 
appointed  in  October  -  four  months  after  the  lifting  of  martial 
law  -  was  Gandhi  at  last  allowed  to  enter  the  province.  Failing  to 
secure  certain  revisions  in  the  Hunter  Committee’s  terms  of  func¬ 
tion  the  Congress  decided  to  conduct  a  separate  enquiry.  Naturally 
Gandhi  was  put  on  its  team.  Inevitably  he  became  its  key  organ¬ 
iser  and  the  draftsman  of  its  report.  And  this,  based  on  1700  inter¬ 
views  and  650  recorded  statements,  was  published  in  the  following 
April,  when  the  Hunter  Report  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  India  but  before  it  had  been  forwarded  to  London. 

The  day  of  Gandhi’s  arrival  in  the  Punjab  was  17  October,  a 
day  which  he  thought  should  be  regarded  as  memorable  in  that 
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strange  year  of  1919,  the  fiftieth  of  his  life.  But  not  for  that 
reason;  for  17  October  was  the  first  Khilafat  Day,  a  day  for 
expressing  in  public  demonstrations  the  growing  apprehensions 
of  the  Muslim  community  over  the  fate  which  the  deliberations 
of  the  Allies  were  preparing  for  the  defeated  Ottoman  Empire, 
and  for  its  Sultan  as  hereditary  Caliph  of  Islam.  For  Lloyd  in 
Bombay  this  was  an  issue  which  he  could  follow  with  intelligent 
interest  and  -  in  its  less  extravagant  aspects  -  with  a  good  deal  of 
sympathy.  For  Gandhi  in  the  Punjab  the  display  of  Hindu  support 
for  a  Muslim  cause  was  at  once  a  spiritual  duty  and  a  political 
opportunity.  The  British  Governor  of  Bombay  was  flattered  to 
be  offered  -  even  if  he  had  to  decline  -  an  invitation  to  lead  a 
delegation  of  Indian  Muslims  to  make  their  representations  in 
London.  The  Hindu  Mahatma  was  equally  flattered  by  -  and  at 
once  accepted  -  an  invitation  to  preside  over  an  All-India  Khilafat 
Conference  to  be  held  in  Delhi  on  24  November.  He  faced  a  keen 
audience,  eager  for  action  if  the  peace-terms  should  ignore  their 
point  of  view,  and  learned  in  the  Urdu  in  which  Gandhi,  for  the 
first  time  on  an  important  occasion,  boldly  delivered  his  address. 
His  object  was  to  dissuade  them  from  committing  the  movement 
in  advance  to  resistance  in  some  extreme  and  specific  form.  But 
neither  Urdu  nor  Hindi,  nor  his  native  Gujerati,  provided  a  word 
for  the  alternative  concept  that  was  forming  in  his  mind.  He  found 
it  in  English,  and  skilfully  won  his  point.  The  word  was  ‘non- 
co-operation’. 

If  the  new  coinage  caused  no  immediate  official  alarm  it  was 
partly  because  it  took  some  time  to  gain  currency,  and  partly  also 
because  the  external  question  of  the  Caliphate,  which  depended 
upon  terms  not  yet  announced,  was  of  less  obvious  concern  to 
India  than  the  inauguration  of  the  constitutional  reforms  in  an 
atmosphere  which  the  Hunter  Committee  could  hardly  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  cleanse  of  all  traces  of  poison.  Political  leaders  were 
reappearing,  notably  Tilak,  who  returned  from  London  in 
November.  And  the  annual  Congress  session  was  to  be  held  in, 
of  all  places,  Amritsar.  Just  in  time  to  test  the  political  temperature, 
the  British  Parliament  passed  the  Reforms  Bill  and  the  Crown 
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accompanied  its  assent  with  a  Royal  Proclamation.  Not  to  be  out¬ 
done,  the  Viceroy  at  last  released  the  Ali  brothers  from  intern¬ 
ment.  Hastening  to  Amritsar,  they  joined  the  Congress  Party. 
Suddenly,  as  the  year  ended,  there  were  more  people  than  Gandhi 
to  be  watched.  And  Gandhi-watching  itself  might  discover 
whether  his  answer  to  the  competition  for  influence  would  be  one 
for  the  Desperate  Courses  file. 

On  the  new  constitutional  scheme  his  answer,  before  the 
Congress  session  opened,  was  that  ‘the  immediate  problem  before 
us  is  not  how  to  run  the  government  of  the  country,  but  how  to 
feed  and  clothe  ourselves’  -  in  a  word,  the  spinning-wheel.  Since, 
however,  the  reform  measure  represented  an  advance,  ‘we  should 
take  the  fullest  advantage  of  it  and  loyally  work  to  make  it  a  success’. 
This  was  unimpeachable.  But  in  a  Congress  of  8000  delegates, 
with  30,000  visitors,  it  was  a  minority  view.  It  had  to  be  urged 
against  such  powerful  voices  as  that  of  the  Bengali  C.  R.  Das, 
stressing  how  far  short  the  reforms  fell  of ‘full  responsible  govern¬ 
ment’  ;  and  that  of  the  Maharashtrian  Tilak,  who  would  accept 
the  Reforms  Act  as  an  opportunity  for  obstruction.  In  that  case, 
countered  Gandhi,  they  must  say  so  honestly.  For  himself, 
impressed  by  the  language  of  the  King-Emperor’s  Proclamation, 
‘Indian  culture  demands  that  we  shall  trust  one  who  extends  a 
hand  of  fellowship.’  The  compromise  that  emerged,  if  it  in  no 
way  suggested  trust,  at  least  avoided  a  Congress  rejection  of  the 
Reforms.  The  King-Emperor  was  thanked  for  his  Proclamation. 
The  Secretary  of  State  was  thanked  for  his  labours.  The  announce¬ 
ment  that  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  to  visit  India  was  welcomed. 
And  among  these  reassuring  formalities  the  Government  might 
have  been  thankful  that  ‘the  cold-blooded,  calculated  massacre  of 
innocent  women  and  children’  produced  nothing  fiercer  -  while 
the  enquiries  were  proceeding  -  than  a  recommendation  that 
General  Dyer  should  be  relieved  of  his  command  as  a  preliminary 
to  legal  charges  against  him,  a  censure  of  the  central  and  Punjab 
governments  for  inexcusable  delay  in  issuing  an  authoritative 
statement,  and  a  proposal  to  acquire  the  Jallianwala  Bagh  as  a 
national  memorial. 
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And  one  thing  more :  a  resolution  moved  by  Gandhi  as  a  matter 
of  penance  and  condemnation  for  mob-excesses.  ‘The  whole  key 
to  future  work  lies  in  your  recognising  the  eternal  truth  under¬ 
lying  the  resolution.  Do  not  return  madness  with  madness; 
return  madness  with  sanity.' 

From  the  official  side  what  better  return  could  be  made,  when 
it  came  to  the  compilation  of  India  lgig ,  than  the  portrait  of  ‘a 
Tolstoyan  of  high  ideals  and  complete  selflessness’?  Sir  George 
Lloyd  could  report  a  safely  navigated  year  to  Edwin  Montagu. 
Montagu  could  feel  justified  in  his  insistence  on  the  tranquillising 
features  of  Gandhi’s  record.  Lord  Chelmsford  may  have  paused 
to  wonder,  hesitating  once  more  between  those  two  imaginary 
files,  whether  the  incalculable  Tolstoyan  might  not  after  all  have 
been  safely,  or  even  profitably,  introduced  into  the  simmering 
summer  haze  of  the  Punjab.  And  Sir  Thomas  Strangman,  when 
he  should  come  to  search  for  the  proof  and  origin  of  criminal 
disaffection,  must  write  off  1919  altogether. 


3  The  Challenge  of  Sedition 

For  1920  the  evidence  was  startlingly,  unarguably  different.  It 
was  also  abundant,  not  only  because  Gandhi  appeared  suddenly 
to  have  transferred  himself  from  the  fringe  to  the  centre  of 
nationalist  politics,  but  because  with  his  own  weekly  publications, 
Young  India  in  English  and  Navajivan  in  Gujerati,  he  was  now 
regularly  exposing  himself  in  the  medium  to  which  the  framers 
of  sedition-charges  were  best  accustomed.  His  editorship  of  both 
had  actually  begun  in  October  1919  as  an  indirect  consequence  of 
the  closing  down  of  the  Bombay  Chronicle  at  the  time  of  Horni- 
man’s  deportation.  They  were  suffered  to  survive,  and  enabled  to 
flourish,  because  the  responsible  authority  was  prepared  -  Press 
Acts,  Rowlatt  Acts,  Emergency  Regulations  and  all  -  to  exempt 
them  from  the  current  security  provisions.  In  some  respects  it 
seemed  that  the  ‘system  that  governs  least’  could  appreciate  a 
compliment. 
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What  it  had  to  appreciate  in  1920,  or  alternatively  to  combat, 
was  the  growth  of  a  movement,  affecting  both  the  main  com¬ 
munities  and  running  through  all  classes  of  society,  harnessed  to  a 
programme  for  the  graduated  withdrawal  of  co-operation  with  the 
administrative  system.  The  movement,  as  formulated  by  the  end 
of  the  year,  had  three  stated  objectives.  The  first  was  the  correction 
of  Allied  policies  towards  Turkey,  a  matter  on  which  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  India  had  no  power  except  to  make  recommendations, 
and  to  which  Kemal  Pasha  was  before  long  to  apply  his  own 
remedies,  including  the  abolition  of  the  Caliphate.  The  second 
objective  was  ‘redress  of  the  Punjab  wrongs’,  a  parcel  of  griev¬ 
ances  from  which,  as  the  wrappings  were  interminably  removed 
by  Enquiry,  Report,  Delhi  minuting,  Westminster  debate,  con¬ 
sideration  in  military  departments,  appeals  to  the  Privy  Council, 
libel  actions  in  the  courts  and  hysteria  in  the  Press,  the  tickings  of 
a  neglected  time-bomb  could  only  grow  louder.  And  the  third 
objective  of  the  non-co-operation  movement  was  swaraj,  which 
anybody  could  translate  as  ‘self-rule’  but  which  nobody  could 
agree  to  define. 

To  trace  the  authorship  of  this  triple  offensive  to  Gandhi  would 
be  to  saddle  him  with  what  the  Viceroy  himself  dismissed  as  ‘the 
most  foolish  of  all  foolish  schemes’  -  the  more  foolish,  the  less 
indictable.  And  if  the  operation  suggested  disaffection,  how  was 
it  that  the  operator  had  been  left  unrestricted?  This  is  a  peculiar 
aspect  of  the  case  of  Rex  Imperator  v.  M.  K.  Gandhi.  As  part  of  the 
story  of  1920  to  1922,  the  almost  legendary  story  of  the  first  wave 
of  non-co-operation,  it  has  had  to  await  the  slight  bending  of  the 
fifty-year  ruling  in  regard  to  British  cabinet  papers.  It  cannot 
compete  with  the  strange  saga  of  struggle  so  often  and  so  well 
described  by  its  participants :  the  surge  of  feeling,  the  undertow 
of  puzzlement,  the  thunder  of  a  new  wave  on  the  beach  of  history, 
the  bizarre  litter  of  its  ebb.  But  it  adds  something  to  the  context. 
The  question  of  what  to  do  about  Gandhi  was  never  one  for  the 
British  alone.  It  had  continually  to  be  faced  by  his  Indian  col¬ 
leagues  and  his  Indian  opponents,  and  with  a  public  and  often 
devastating  candour  by  Gandhi  himself.  But  if  the  British  author- 
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ities  had  not  puzzled  over  it,  or  if  the  consensus  of  their  answers 
had  been  other  than  it  was,  the  rest  of  the  world  might  have  been 
spared  the  necessity.  It  may  be,  wrote  Einstein  of  Gandhi,  that 
‘generations  to  come  will  scarcely  believe  that  such  a  one  as  this 
ever  in  flesh  and  blood  walked  upon  this  earth’.  It  may  further 
astonish  them  that  he  was  allowed,  in  this  particular  stretch  of 
the  earth’s  history,  to  walk  upon  it  for  eighty  years. 

On  the  last  day  of  1919  Gandhi  had  responded  in  Young  India 
to  the  ‘earnest  desire’  of  the  King-Emperor  for  the  obliteration  of 
bitterness  between  the  people  of  India  and  the  responsible  autho¬ 
rities,  so  that  the  Reforms  could  bear  fruit.  ‘A  new  era  is  opening,’ 
said  the  Royal  Proclamation.  And  it  was.  Within  a  few  months 
Gandhi  was  to  proclaim  it  himself  by  returning  to  the  King- 
Emperor’s  representative  the  Kaisar-i-Hind  gold  medal  awarded 
for  his  services  in  South  Africa  by  the  previous  Viceroy,  Lord 
Hardinge,  together  with  the  Zulu  War  and  Boer  War  medals 
given  for  his  ambulance-work  in  those  conflicts.  Since  this  gesture 
of  1  August  1920  notified  Lord  Chelmsford  of  Gandhi’s  inten¬ 
tion  to  initiate  a  campaign  of  non-co-operation  against  a  Govern¬ 
ment  for  which  ‘I  can  retain  neither  respect  nor  affection’, 
established  authority  would  seem  to  be  provided  with  a  prima 
facie  case  and  a  datable  offence.  But  the  point  of  departure,  in  that 
earlier  and  remarkable  article  of  31  December  1919,  is  still 
important.  At  the  outset,  Gandhi  had  set  the  Proclamation,  ‘a 
document  of  which  the  British  people  have  every  reason  to  be 
proud,  and  with  which  every  Indian  ought  to  feel  satisfied’, 
against  the  effects  of  the  action  at  Jallianwala  Bagh; 

Coming  on  the  top  of  the  disclosures  made  before  Lord 
Hunter’s  Committee,  the  Proclamation  gives  one  an  insight 
into  the  true  British  character.  For  as  the  Proclamation  shows 
it  at  its  best,  General  Dyer’s  inhumanity  shows  it  at  its  worst. 
The  Proclamation  is  the  evidence  of  the  intention  to  do  justice, 
as  General  Dyer’s  deed  is  proof  of  man  becoming  devil  under 
fear  and  excitement.  I  believe  that  the  juxtaposition  of  the  two 
events  is  a  pure  accident.  The  Proclamation  was  the  inevitable 
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consequence  of  the  great  measure  which  has  received  Royal 
assent.  It  was  the  finishing  touch.  The  Reforms  Act  coupled 
with  the  Proclamation  is  an  earnest  of  the  intention  of  the 
British  people  to  do  justice  to  India.  And  it  ought  to  remove 
suspicion  on  that  score. 

In  the  next  passage  Gandhi  made  it  clear  that  he  was  offering  no 
supine  gratitude  for  external  favour.  Statements  in  Parliament  to 
the  effect  that  constitutional  advance  had  not  been  promoted  by 
agitation  were  patently  incredible.  ‘Under  the  British  constitution 
no  one  gets  anything  without  a  hard  fight  for  it’,  and  the  Reforms 
must  be  expected  to  mean  ‘not  less  agitation  and  less  work  but 
more  agitation  and  more  work  of  the  correct  type’.  The  point 
was  to  distinguish  between  ‘undisciplined  agitation’,  which  could 
lead  to  another  Jallianwala  Bagh,  and  ‘disciplined  agitation’, 
which  was  ‘the  condition  for  national  growth’.  Because  the 
Reforms  were  less  complete  than  they  could  and  should  have  been 
agitation  must  continue.  But  because,  at  the  same  time,  they  were 
‘such  as  to  enable  us  to  expand’,  they  could  not  be  rejected.  ‘Our 
work  therefore  may  now  well  consist  in  agitation  turned  inward. 
Let  us  concentrate  on  ridding  ourselves  of  social  abuses,  on  pro¬ 
ducing  a  strong  electorate  and  on  sending  to  the  councils  men  who 
seek  election  not  for  self-advertisement  but  for  national  service.’ 

For  the  relief  of  distrust  between  British  and  Indians  -  the 
distrust  in  which  ‘General  Dyer  forgot  the  dignity  of  man  and 
became  unmanly’  -  Gandhi  gave  significantly  more  credit  to  the 
Proclamation  than  to  the  Reforms  themselves.  ‘It  remains  to  be 
seen’,  he  wrote,  ‘whether  the  trust  will  filter  down  the  Civil 
Service.  But  let  us  assume  that  it  will,  and  let  us  respond  in  the 
fullest  measure.  We  cannot  be  wrong  in  so  doing.  To  trust  is  a 
virtue.  It  is  weakness  that  begets  distrust.’  And  to  conclude  an 
article  for  which  only  conviction  -  even  if  short-lived  -  can 
possibly  account  he  hitched  himself  to  Montagu,  ‘throughout  all 
these  years  the  one  figure  that  has  laboured  for  India  without, 
for  a  single  moment,  turning  back’. 

Who,  then,  was  turning  back,  and  how  had  trust  been  for- 
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feited,  when  Gandhi  withdrew  his  previous  ‘loyal  co-operation' 
and  persuaded  the  Congress,  already  preparing  to  contest  the  new 
elections  as  he  had  recommended,  to  declare  a  boycott  of  them? 
To  seek  the  answer  in  the  effect  on  Gandhi’s  mind  of  develop¬ 
ments  which  he  cited  in  addressing  the  Viceroy  is  to  be  confronted 
by  a  conspiracy,  not  of  his  own  or  of  anyone’s  deliberate  making. 
If  there  can  be  such  a  thing  as  a  conspiracy  of  history,  it  is  that 
which  decreed  the  almost  simultaneous  publication,  in  May  1920, 
of  the  terms  agreed  by  the  Allies  for  the  disposal  of  the  Turkish 
Empire  in  the  Treaty  of  Sevres,  and  of  the  Hunter  Committee’s 
Report  on  the  Punjab  Disturbances,  together  with  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  India’s  forwarding  despatch.  On  the  Khilafat  issue  -  ‘the 
question  of  questions’,  as  Gandhi  had  been  calling  it  -  he  had  as 
recently  as  io  March  found  ‘a  silver  lining  to  the  cloud’: 

Mr  Montagu  has  been  our  uncompromising  advocate.  Mr 
Lloyd  George  has  at  last  reaffirmed  his  memorable  declaration, 
though  in  a  somewhat  halting  form.  I  believe  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  India  are  pressing  forward  our  claim  with  great  firm¬ 
ness.  The  Anglo-Indian  Press  has  not  been  hostile.  The  Times  of 
India  and  the  Bengal  Chamber  of  Commerce  have  even  warmly 
espoused  our  cause  ...  I  do  not  lose  hope,  but  if  the  hope  is 
disappointed  and  the  worst  happens,  God  alone  knows  what 
will  happen  to  this  fair  land  of  ours. 

The  Muslim  hope  was  disappointed.  It  was  a  Khilafat  deputation 
to  the  Viceroy,  followed  up  by  Gandhi  with  an  open  letter, 
which  at  the  end  of  June  requested  Chelmsford  to  press  the 
British  Government  to  secure  a  revision  of  the  peace-terms. 
Failing  this,  they  suggested,  the  Viceroy  himself  should  ‘make 
common  cause  with  the  people  of  India’.  Failing  either  or  both, 
there  would  be  non-co-operation  from  1  August.  And  before 
that  day  of  decision  was  reached,  the  other  barrel  had  been  dis¬ 
charged.  The  Hunter  Report,  following  the  disclosures  of  the 
unofficial  Congress  enquiry,  redirected  the  attention  of  its  Indian 
readers  to  the  wrongs  of  the  Punjab,  without  satisfying  them 
that  they  would  be  redressed.  By  July,  when  the  events  of  fifteen 
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months  earlier  came  up  for  debate  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament, 
the  condemnation  of  Dyer  by  such  imperial  stalwarts  as  Churchill 
in  the  Commons  and  Curzon  in  the  Lords  was  small  balm  to  Indian 
feelings.  Even  the  Commons  majority  for  the  censure  had  little 
effect.  What  mattered  -  for  once,  and  because  it  went  the  other 
way  -  was  the  vote  in  the  Lords.  And  the  readers  of  the  London 
Morning  Post  rubbed  it  in  by  eagerly  subscribing  for  the  present¬ 
ation  to  Dyer  of  a  sword  of  honour  and  an  honorarium  of 
.£20,000.  Gandhi  had  retained  an  exceptional  sense  of  proportion 
in  regard  to  Dyer’s  actions  and  motives,  which  were  not  for  him 
the  worst  features  of  the  Punjab’s  protracted  agony.  But  this  was 
too  much  for  him.  The  trust  that  he  had  seized  upon  in  the  Royal 
Proclamation  had  not,  it  seemed,  filtered  down. 

But  that  is  only  one  side  of  the  story.  The  other  concerns  the 
process  by  which  Gandhi’s  mistrust,  if  that  is  what  we  are  to  call 
it,  became  politically  operative.  The  statement  that  Gandhi 
‘entered  politics’  in  1920  is  too  simple  to  be  left  as  it  stands.  But 
the  extraordinary  performance  which  it  summarises  was  bound 
to  give  a  new  dimension  to  his  encounter  with  authority.  The 
problem  of  estimating  his  intentions,  though  it  might  still  be 
centred  upon  calculations  of  character,  must  concern  itself  more 
and  more  with  the  labyrinth  of  pragmatic  compulsions  which  he 
had  boldly  entered.  The  problem  of  estimating  his  power  to  carry 
them  out  took  on  a  similar  complexity.  And  the  question  of  pro¬ 
ceeding  against  him  by  law  would  now  have  less  reference  to  his 
tranquillising  influence  while  at  large  than  to  his  subversive  influ¬ 
ence  in  the  dock,  or  indeed  in  the  jail.  Those  who  would  advise 
deportation  rather  than  prosecution  naturally  had  it  in  mind 
that  prosecution  was  what  Gandhi  was  asking  for.  But  it  was  still 
difficult  to  be  sure  just  how  he  would  use  the  opportunity  if  it 
should  be  offered  him.  Despite  his  record  in  South  Africa  and  his 
appearance  before  the  magistrate  in  Champaran,  the  only  court 
in  which  Gandhi  could  be  said  to  have  been  effectively  under  trial 
was  that  of  his  caste-leaders  who  in  1888  had  examined -and  at  the 
time  excommunicated  -  him  for  his  project  of  crossing  the  black 
water  to  England,  the  firstModh  Bania  to  commit  such  an  offence. 
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Early  in  1920,  however,  Gandhi  did  submit  to  cross-examina¬ 
tion.  This  was  in  his  appearance  to  give  evidence  before  the  Hunter 
Committee  during  its  session  in  Ahmedabad.  In  Lloyd’s  view  the 
Committee  had  no  business  to  be  investigating  the  Ahmedabad 
disturbances  without  reference  to  his  own  Government,  and  his 
bitterness  was  increased  by  the  blunders  at  the  centre  which,  as  he 
saw  it,  proceeded  to  place  beyond  remedy  a  situation  which  ought 
to  have  been  met  by  immediate  condemnation  of  the  actions  of 
the  military  in  Amritsar.  But  Gandhi,  who  had  provided  the  Com¬ 
mittee  with  a  written  statement  in  which  the  Bombay  authorities 
were  commended  for  a  considerable  degree  of  restraint,  was 
pleased  to  be  able  to  expound,  in  oral  evidence,  the  functioning 
of  his  doctrine  of  satyagraha. 

Lord  Hunter,  a  judge  of  the  Scottish  High  Court,  began  by 
examining  Gandhi  on  the  operation  of  his  principles. 

hunter:  I  take  it,  Mr  Gandhi,  that  you  are  the  author  of  the 
Satyagraha  movement. 

gandhi:  Yes,  Sir. 

hunter:  Will  you  explain  it  briefly? 

gandhi:  It  is  a  movement  intended  to  replace  methods  of 
violence  and  a  movement  based  entirely  upon  Truth.  It  is, 
as  I  have  conceived  it,  an  extension  of  the  domestic  law  on  the 
political  field,  and  my  experience  has  led  me  to  the  conclusion 
that  that  movement  and  that  alone  can  rid  India  of  the 
possibility  of  violence  spreading  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land,  for  the  redress  of  grievances. 

hunter:  It  was  adopted  by  you  in  connection  with  the 
Rowlatt  Act.  And  in  that  connection  you  asked  the  people 
to  sign  the  Satyagraha  pledge. 

gandhi:  Yes,  Sir. 

hunter:  Was  it  your  intention  to  enlist  as  many  men  as 
possible  in  the  movement? 

gandhi:  Yes,  consistently  with  the  principles  of  Truth  and 
Non-violence.  If  I  got  a  million  men  ready  to  act  according 
to  those  principles,  I  would  not  mind  enlisting  them  all. 
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hunter:  Is  it  not  a  movement  essentially  antagonistic  to 
Government,  because  you  substitute  the  determination  of 
the  Satyagraha  Committee  for  the  will  of  the  Government? 
gandhi:  That  is  not  the  spirit  in  which  the  movement  has 
been  understood  by  the  people. 
hunter:  I  ask  you  to  look  at  it  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
Government.  If  you  were  a  Governor  yourself,  what  would 
you  say  to  a  movement  that  was  started  with  the  object  of 
breaking  those  laws  which  your  Committee  determined? 
gandhi:  That  would  not  be  stating  the  whole  case  for  the 
Satyagraha  doctrine.  If  I  were  in  charge  of  the  Government 
and  brought  face  to  face  with  a  body  who,  entirely  in  search 
of  Truth,  were  determined  to  seek  redress  from  unjust  laws 
without  inflicting  violence,  I  would  welcome  it  and  would 
consider  that  they  were  the  best  constitutionalists;  and,  as  a 
Governor,  I  would  take  them  by  my  side  as  advisers  who 
would  keep  me  on  the  right  path. 

In  his  ensuing  questions  Lord  Hunter  engaged  Gandhi  on  the 
subject  of  imposing  the  decisions  of  a  committee.  Might  not  even 
satyagrahis  differ  among  themselves? 

gandhi:  Yes,  I  found  it  so  to  my  cost. 
hunter:  Supposing  a  Satyagrahi  was  satisfied  that  a  particular 
law  was  a  just  law  and  that  the  Committee  did  not  obey  this 
law,  what  is  a  Satyagrahi  to  do? 
gandhi:  He  is  not  bound  to  disobey  that  law.  We  had  such 
Satyagrahis  in  abundance. 
hunter:  Is  it  not  rather  a  dangerous  campaign? 
gandhi:  If  you  will  conceive  the  campaign  as  designed  in  order 
to  rid  the  country  of  violence,  then  you  will  share  with  me 
the  same  concern  for  it.  I  think  that  at  any  cost  a  movement 
of  this  character  should  live  in  the  country  in  a  purified 
state. 

hunter:  By  your  pledge  are  you  not  binding  a  man’s  con¬ 
science? 

gandhi:  Not  according  to  my  interpretation  of  it.  If  my 
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interpretation  of  the  pledge  is  found  to  be  incorrect,  I  shall 
mend  my  error  if  I  have  to  start  the  movement  again. 

hunter:  No,  no,  Mr  Gandhi,  I  do  not  pretend  to  advise  you. 

gandhi:  I  wish  I  could  disabuse  the  Committee  of  the  idea 
that  it  is  a  dangerous  doctrine.  It  is  conceived  entirely  with 
the  object  of  ridding  the  country  of  the  idea  of  violence. 

At  a  later  stage,  after  events  in  Delhi,  Bombay  and  Ahmedabad 
had  been  gone  over  in  some  detail,  the  problem  of  increasing  law¬ 
lessness  was  raised  by  Mr  Justice  Rankin  of  the  Calcutta  High 
Court. 

rankin:  Do  you  think  that  for  India  as  a  whole,  by  a  mis¬ 
interpretation  of  your  doctrine,  there  has  been  an  undue 
tendency  to  sympathise  with  lawlessness? 

gandhi:  I  don’t  think  that  it  is  so. 

rankin:  Pardon  the  question,  Mr  Gandhi.  Do  you  feel  having 
done  [sic]  anything  to  damage  the  law-abiding  instincts  of 
the  people  of  India? 

gandhi:  I  feel  guilty  of  having  temporarily  damaged  that 
instinct  in  certain  people. 

rankin:  There  are  certain  parts  of  India,  e.g.  the  Punjab,  where 
people  were  more  liable  to  misinterpret  your  doctrine? 

gandhi:  No.  There  were  certain  people  so  liable  to  misinter¬ 
pret.  As  to  the  Punjab,  I  have  found  there  people  who  can 
best  understand  Satyagraha,  and  wherever  I  have  gone  I  have 
met  people  who  sincerely  regret  the  excesses. 

The  Indian  members  of  the  Hunter  Committee  were  inclined 
to  press  Gandhi  more  closely.  Sir  Chimanlal  Setalvad,  a  distin¬ 
guished  Bombay  advocate  and  well  known  as  a  moderate,  steered 
him  towards  a  point  of  frequent  criticism  -  his  alleged  manipu¬ 
lation  of  a  blind  following. 

setalvad:  Your  scheme  involves  the  determination  of  truth 
by  people  of  high  moral  and  intellectual  equipment,  and  a 
large  number  of  people  may  follow  them  blindly,  being 
themselves  unable  to  arrive  at  similar  conclusions  by  reason 
of  their  lower  intellectual  equipment. 
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gandhi:  I  would  exact  from  them  nothing  more  than  I  would 
expect  from  an  ordinary  being. 

setalvad:  I  take  it  that  the  strength  of  the  propaganda  must 
depend  on  the  number  of  its  followers. 
gandhi:  No.  In  Satyagraha  success  is  possible  even  if  there  is 
only  one  Satyagrahi  of  the  proper  stamp. 
setalvad  :  Mr  Gandhi,  you  said  you  do  not  consider  yourself 
a  perfect  Satyagrahi  yet.  The  large  mass  of  people  are  then 
even  less  so. 

gandhi:No.  Ido  not  consider  myself  as  an  extraordinary  man. 
There  may  be  people  more  capable  of  determining  truth 
than  myself.  Forty  thousand  Indians  in  South  Africa,  totally 
uncultured,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  they  could  be 
Satyagrahis ;  and  if  I  could  take  you  through  those  thrilling 
scenes  in  the  Transvaal,  you  will  be  surprised  to  hear  what 
restraint  your  countrymen  in  South  Africa  exhibited. 
setalvad:  But  there  you  were  all  unanimous. 
gandhi:  I  have  more  solidity  of  opinion  here  than  in  South 
Africa. 

Pandit  Jagat  Narain,  a  member  of  the  Legislative  Council  in  the 
United  Provinces,  made  a  few  unpleasant  suggestions,  which 
Gandhi  briefly  refuted,  about  his  behaviour  in  the  Bombay 
disorders.  But  he  also,  perhaps  inadvertently,  drew  him  out  on  a 
more  significant  point. 

narain:  You  can  resort  to  no  other  remedy  to  oppose  the 
irresponsible  foreign  officials,  and  that  is  why  you  have 
started  this  movement.  Is  it  not? 
gandhi:  I  cannot  say  that  with  certainty.  I  can  conceive  the 
necessity  of  Satyagraha  in  opposition  to  the  would-be  full 
responsible  self-government.  Our  ministers  can  never  claim 
to  defend  themselves  on  the  score  of  their  ignorance,  whereas 
such  a  defence  is  available  today  for  the  English  officers. 
narain:  But  with  all  the  rights  of  self-government  we  shall 
be  able  to  dismiss  the  ministers. 
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gandhi:  I  cannot  feel  on  that  point  so  assured  for  ever.  In 
England,  it  often  happens  that  ministers  can  continue  in  the 
executive  even  though  they  lose  all  the  confidence  of  the 
public.  The  same  thing  may  happen  here  too,  and  therefore 
I  can  imagine  a  state  of  things  in  this  country  which  would 
need  Satyagraha  even  under  Home  Rule. 

As  a  final  sample,  here  is  a  passage  between  Gandhi  and  a 
co-opted  investigator,  Mr  Kemp,  on  Ahmedabad’s  fleeting 
experience  of  martial  law : 

kemp:  You  say  that  martial  law  was  not  at  all  necessary  in 
Ahmedabad? 

gandhi:  Yes,  that  is  my  opinion. 

kemp:  But  Mr  Gandhi,  if  the  military  officers  said  it  was  nec¬ 
essary,  what  will  you  say  to  that? 
gandhi:  From  the  facts  in  my  possession  I  concluded  that  they 
did  not  warrant  such  an  order. 
kemp:  You  say  some  innocent  men  were  killed. 
gandhi  :  That  is  my  deliberate  opinion. 
kemp:  Can  you  say  you  have  got  any  positive  proof  for  that? 
gandhi:  I  have  got  proof  enough  to  satisfy  me. 
kemp:  Did  you  write  to  Mr  Chatfield  about  this? 
gandhi:  Yes,  I  did. 

kemp:  Did  he  ask  you  to  send  the  complainants  to  him? 
gandhi:  Yes. 

kemp:  Did  you  then  take  any  steps? 

Mr  Kemp  was  probably  approaching  a  question  which  had  been 
skirted  once  or  twice  during  the  examination.  The  question  con¬ 
cerned  Gandhi’s  responsibility,  as  a  citizen  or  indeed  as  a  satya- 
grahi,  to  tell  the  authorities  all  he  knew.  In  calling  for  peace  and 
repentance  in  Ahmedabad  he  had  asked  those  guilty  of  violent 
acts  to  surrender  to  the  law.  He  had  gained  enough  private  know¬ 
ledge  to  form  an  opinion  about  the  instigators,  if  not  the  perpe¬ 
trators.  Should  he  have  been  expected  to  turn  informer? 

gandhi:  I  took  no  steps  because  martial  law  was  withdrawn 
on  the  very  day  I  wrote  to  Mr  Chatfield.  I  consider  Mr 
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Chatfield  a  noble  officer.  In  very  few  officers  have  I  seen  his 
honesty  and  straightforwardness.  I  should  be  sorry  to  say 
anything  that  would  amount  to  a  criticism  of  his  conduct.  I 
see  his  nobility  even  in  his  mistakes.  But  I  should  like  you 
not  to  press  this  point  further.  I  have  granted  that  the  sobriety 
with  which  the  Bombay  Government  acted  during  the 
month  of  April  leaves  nothing  to  complain  of.  But  when  I 
have  to  analyse  the  whole  situation,  it  is  my  duty  to  point 
the  mistakes  also  with  all  the  humility  I  can  command.  And 
I  have  done  it.  I  do  not  want  to  make  a  serious  complaint  by 
emphasising  the  fact  that  some  innocent  people  were  killed. 

kemp:  I  accept,  Mr  Gandhi,  that  your  evidence  is  fair  and  can¬ 
did.  I  don’t  want  to  put  you  any  more  questions. 

None  of  this  reads  as  the  evidence  of  a  leader  of  national  revolt. 
But  even  while  Gandhi  was  giving  it,  the  Rowlatt  agitation  was 
beginning  to  look  like  last  season’s  private  theatricals.  Something 
different  was  presaged,  though  as  yet  uncertainly :  something  that 
might  be  bigger,  and  louder,  and  more  professionally  organised. 
The  suspected  conspiracy  of  1919,  when  sensibly  handled,  had 
turned  out  to  be  no  such  animal.  On  Malabar  Point,  at  the  Bombay 
Governor’s  dinner-table,  revolution  was  by  March  1920  a  half- 
serious  subject.  ‘Perhaps  it’s  coming  -  who  knows?’  wrote  Lloyd 
in  a  private  letter,  and  added:  ‘I  don’t  see  why  we  shouldn’t  do 
the  right  tiling  first  in  any  case.’ 

If  he  was  thinking  of  the  Khilafat  question,  and  not  simply  of  the 
financing  of  his  housing  and  development  scheme  in  Bombay 
(which  was  coming  along  nicely)  there  was  little  that  either  he  or 
the  Viceroy  could  do  except  to  express  regret  at  the  British 
Cabinet’s  policy.  For  which  reason,  it  would  have  been  worth 
Lord  Chelmsford’s  while  to  express  it  a  good  deal  more  strongly 
than  he  did.  But  even  in  India  the  strength  of  Muslim  feeling  on 
the  subject  seems  to  have  been  underestimated.  In  the  Bombay 
Presidency,  Lloyd  was  content  to  feel  that  he  had  split  moderate 
from  radical  Muslims  by  displaying  his  own  sympathies.  But  a 
radicalism  that  was  seriously  considering  mass  migration  to 
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Afghanistan  as  the  desperate  remedy  for  an  intolerable  wrong  was 
not  so  easy  to  outflank.  Between  the  other  two  possibilities, 
violent  revolt  on  the  one  hand,  a  campaign  of  non-co-operation 
on  the  other,  some  authorities  appeared  to  see  little  difference. 
And  in  Madras,  which  was  to  have  some  experience  of  both, 
Willingdon  had  already,  and  in  public,  condemned  the  stirrings 
of  non-co-operation  as  a  seditious  movement,  irrespective  of  its 
pretexts. 

But  the  Viceroy,  who  was  finding  the  task  of  cleaning  up  after 
provincial  repression  neither  simple  nor  congenial,  was  in  no 
hurry  to  accept  further  challenges.  And  ‘on  the  whole’,  wrote 
Lloyd  to  Montagu,  ‘I  think  he  is  right’.  Though  he  found  the 
position  in  March  1920  ‘very  hard  to  estimate’,  the  Governor 
of  Bombay  continued  to  feel  himself  well  placed  to  offer  his 
private  advice  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  spelling  out  the 
alternatives : 

It  seems  to  me  there  are  only  two  conceivable  policies:  either 
you  must  declare  non-co-operation  as  a  seditious  conspiracy, 
arrest  and  prosecute  its  leaders  and  main  followers,  and  deal 
resolutely  with  the  results  of  your  action ;  or  you  must  patiently 
stand  by  and  allow  it  to  go  on,  in  the  hope  that  its  inherent 
fatuity  will  complete  its  own  destruction.  If  you  decide  on  the 
former  you  must  avoid  all  executive  action,  and  proceed  only  under 
the  ordinary  law,  and  you  must  he  prepared,  however  great  the  clamour 
for  the  release  of  the  agitators,  to  withstand  it  for  a  year  or  two  at  any 
rate.  To  incur  all  the  odium  of  repression,  to  face  all  the  risks  of 
turbulence  and  bloodshed,  and  then  to  turn  at  a  later  period 
back  from  your  path,  will  be  the  most  disastrous  policy  of  all. 
If  on  the  other  hand  you  pursue  the  other  policy,  you  must 
recognise  that  it  cannot  be  carried  out  without  great  patience, 
without  shutting  your  eyes  to  a  good  deal  of  technical  contempt 
of  the  law,  and  without  weakening  the  position  and  trying  the 
patience  of  a  large  number  of  our  loyal  friends  in  India.  .  .  . 

Up  to  two  months  ago  I  would  not  even  have  considered  the 
first  policy:  even  now  I  think  we  should  wait  awhile  before 
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considering  it.  There  are  signs  that  Gandhi’s  policy  is  alienating 
and  causing  differences  among  the  extremists  themselves. 

Somehow  the  lines  all  led  back  to  Gandhi.  Non-co-operation 
was  his  own  word,  even  if  he  had  borrowed  it  from  Thoreau. 
And  certainly  it  was  causing  differences.  But  it  was  not  by  elimi¬ 
nating  differences  that  he  was  about  to  upset  the  shrewdest  calcu¬ 
lations.  It  was  by  transcending  them.  His  entry  into  politics  was 
secured  by  offering  a  programme  of  action  at  a  time  when  the 
unsatisfied  craving  for  action  had  produced  only  bitter  attitudi¬ 
nising. 

‘Some  friends  whom  I  consulted’,  wrote  Gandhi  at  this  time, 
‘told  me  that  I  should  not  join  any  political  organisation  and 
that  if  I  did,  I  would  lose  the  position  of  splendid  isolation  I  enjoy 
at  present.  I  confess  that  this  caution  had  considerable  weight  with 
me.’  From  the  viewpoint  of  an  official  observer  it  must  have  been 
equally  difficult  to  see  how  a  maverick  such  as  Gandhi  could 
function  within  any  existing  nationalist  institution.  Even  the 
Servants  of  India  Society,  the  non-political  order  of  social  dedi¬ 
cation  created  by  his  great  mentor  Gokhale,  had  been  unable  to 
swallow  the  hero  of  the  Transvaal  satyagraha  when  he  returned 
to  India  in  1915.  There  have  been  several  accounts  of  what 
happened  at  the  Society’s  Poona  ashram.  Here  is  one,  as  the  late 
M.  R.  Jayakar  gave  it  me : 

He  was  admitted  as  a  probationer,  because  some  of  the  associates 
did  not  quite  know  what  he  would  shape  like.  On  the  day  he 
joined,  or  two  days  later,  I  happened  to  meet  Mr  Gokhale.  I 
was  talking  to  him,  and  meanwhile  news  was  brought  that  the 
new  recruit  was  cleaning  all  the  lavatories.  Gokhale  didn’t  like 
this.  He  said:  ‘Why  does  he  do  that?’  He  sent  a  message  to 
Gandhi  that  this  would  not  do  here.  Gandhi  replied:  ‘This  is 
part  of  my  daily  regime.’  Gokhale  replied:  ‘It  is  not  a  part  of 
my  daily  regime,  you  will  have  to  stop. 

So  I  said:  ‘What  do  you  think  of  this  new  man?’  ‘Oh,’  he 
said,  ‘the  new  man,  he  is  going  to  be  the  leader  of  India  when 
we’re  all  gone.’ 
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Gandhi  and  the  Society  parted  by  mutual  agreement,  and  within 
a  few  weeks  Gokhale  was  dead.  The  persistence  of  a  vaguely 
Messianic  expectation  centred  upon  Gandhi,  to  which  Nirad 
Chaudhuri  has  testified  in  his  Autobiography  of  an  Unknown  Indian, 
was  in  part  Gokhale’s  bequest.  But  it  was  precisely  in  Gandhi’s 
splendid  isolation  that  the  legend,  such  as  it  was,  had  been 
nourished.  When  he  declined  to  involve  himself  in  Mrs  Besant’s 
organised  campaign  for  Home  Rule,  it  was  not  only  from  a 
principled  refusal  to  make  political  demands  upon  an  Empire 
embroiled  in  war.  It  was  also  because,  as  he  told  a  friend,  ‘at  my 
time  of  life  and  with  views  firmly  formed  on  several  matters,  I 
could  only  join  an  organisation  to  affect  its  policy  and  not  be 
affected  by  it’.  More  briefly,  as  he  told  another  friend,  ‘there  can¬ 
not  be  two  swords  in  one  scabbard’.  Left  to  swing  her  own 
falchion,  Mrs  Besant  had  earned  her  spell  of  salubrious  internment 
in  the  Nilgiri  Hills,  and  with  it  her  ticket  for  popular  triumph  as 
President  of  the  Indian  National  Congress  itself.  But  by  1919, 
out-manoeuvred  by  Tilak,  overtaken  by  events,  and  antipathetic 
to  the  current  of  Islamic  dynamism,  she  had  lost  her  political 
relevance.  And  in  April  1920,  Gandhi,  observing  rather  quaintly 
that  ‘it  is  a  distinct  departure  from  the  even  tenor  of  my  life’, 
joined  the  Home  Rule  League  -  as  its  president,  naturally. 

To  declare  at  the  same  time  that  ‘I  belong  to  no  party  and  I 
wish  to  belong  to  none  hereafter’  might  have  seemed  -  not  only 
then  but  throughout  his  subsequent  relations  with  the  Congress  - 
a  little  like  saying  that  goat’s  milk  is  not  cow’s  milk.  One  accepts 
the  fact  only  to  ponder  over  its  application.  But  Gandhi  had  no 
intention  of  concealing  his  motives.  The  Home  Rule  League  was 
‘an  organisation  that  I  could  utilise  for  the  advancement  of  the 
causes  in  which  I  had  specialised  and  of  the  methods  which 
experience  has  shown  me  are  attended  with  quicker  and  better 
results  than  those  that  are  usually  adopted’.  The  causes  that  he 
specified  did  not  include  the  current  question  of  Reforms  and 
representative  government.  They  were,  in  the  order  given,  swa- 
deshi  (use  of  home-produced  goods),  Hindu-Muslim  unity  (with 
special  reference  to  the  Khilafat),  the  adoption  of  Hindustani 
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as  a  common  language,  and  a  linguistic  redistribution  of  the 
provinces.  And  they  must  have  appeared  to  the  Government  (as 
in  a  different  sense  they  did  to  Gandhi)  of  less  import  than  the 
methods  which  would  emerge. 

In  joining  the  Khilafat  movement,  however,  Gandhi  had  accep¬ 
ted  a  cause  that  was  not  in  itself  his  own.  ‘The  one  thing  to  be 
remembered  is  that  for  the  Mahomedans  the  Khilafat  is  a  question 
of  life  and  death.’  Having  accepted  it,  he  defended  its  justice 
against  every  argument.  And  the  questioners  were  many, 
including  his  great  friend  C.  F.  Andrews.  When  the  life  and 
death  of  Christians  and  Jews,  no  less  than  of  Mahomedans,  was 
drawn  to  Gandhi's  attention,  the  rights  of  Arabs  and  Greeks  no 
less  than  those  of  Turks,  he  phrased  the  Khilafat  demand  in  less 
extreme  terms  than  others  had  done,  but  with  no  retreat  on  its 
essential  moral  justice.  The  one  point  of  personal  emphasis  that 
he  allowed  himself  was  to  state  that  for  him  the  question  involved 
the  honour  of  Britain  and  the  possibility  of  trusting  the  word  of 
its  prime  minister. 

It  could  be  seen  even  then  that  the  staunchness  of  Gandhi’s 
commitment  to  the  Khilafat  cause  was  something  that  both 
required  and  enabled  him  to  stand  forth  unequivocally  for  his 
own  methods.  ‘I  will  co-operate  wholeheartedly  with  the  Muslim 
friends  in  the  prosecution  of  their  just  demands’,  he  wrote  on  io 
March,  ‘so  long  as  they  act  with  sufficient  restraint  and  so  long  as 
I  feel  sure  that  they  do  not  wish  to  resort  to  or  countenance 
violence.’  In  the  alternative  contingency,  which  the  authorities 
could  hardly  be  expected  to  rule  out,  Gandhi  gave  notice  that  he 
would  withdraw  from  the  enterprise  and  resist  violence  ‘even  if  I 
should  stand  alone’.  Whatever  the  fatuities  of  the  programme  of 
action  which  he  had  worked  out  with  Shaukat  Ali  and  Maulana 
Abul  Kalam  Azad,  the  assumption  that  he  did  not  stand  entirely 
alone  was  as  relevant  to  his  offer  of  support  for  the  Muslims  as  to 
the  circumstances  in  which  it  might  be  withdrawn. 

He  had  the  habit  of  issuing  such  reminders  that  he  could  speak 
only  for  himself.  But  his  position  in  the  Khilafat  movement  was 
obviously  dependent  upon  his  ability  to  underpin  a  programme 
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of  defiant  but  carefully  graded  action  with  effective  Hindu  partici¬ 
pation.  And  for  this  the  recognised  but  as  yet  incalculable  factor 
of  his  influence  with  the  peasant-masses  was  not  enough.  He  must 
have  the  support  of  the  Congress,  with  its  Hindu  majority,  its  foot¬ 
hold  in  the  towns,  its  backing  among  the  middle,  professional 
and  propertied  classes.  The  interesting  thing  about  these  1920  trans¬ 
actions  is  that  he  sold  this  support  (as  it  were)  to  the  Muslim 
activists  before  he  had  it,  and  then  used  the  political  profits  of  the 
deal  to  buy  it.  The  bania  had  entered  politics  along  with  the  saint. 
And  only  when  the  saint  appeared  to  be  hedging  on  the  under¬ 
taking  would  anyone  look  back  at  the  far  from  small  print  in 
which  the  contract  had  excluded  violence. 

The  process  was  naturally  conditioned  by  events.  It  was  the 
Sevres  Treaty  terms  as  announced  on  14  May  that  forced  the  dec¬ 
laration  of  a  non-co-operation  programme  on  the  Khilafat  issue 
in  advance  of  any  Congress  decision  to  support  it.  Even  so  the 
struggle  could  have  been  postponed  (and  Gandhi’s  declared  hope 
of  postponing  it  was  probably  genuine)  if  the  Viceroy  could 
have  allowed  himself  to  place  the  Government  of  India  in  un¬ 
equivocal  disagreement  with  the  Imperial  Government.  This  was 
something  which  British  proconsuls  had  more  than  once  essayed 
to  do,  and  against  which  the  Home  Government  had  progressively 
strengthened  itself.  In  1920,  under  Chelmsford,  and  in  the  last 
lowering  summer  of  his  reign,  it  was  too  much  to  expect.  The 
Viceroy’s  efforts  to  cushion  the  impact  of  the  Sevres  decisions, 
taken  in  unhappy  conjunction  with  the  Government’s  endorse¬ 
ment  of  the  Hunter  Report,  might  appear  to  convince  Gandhi 
that  Indian  and  Imperial  Government  were  a  single  phenomenon, 
and  a  Satanic  one  at  that.  The  talk  of  trust  might  vanish  in  Gandhi’s 
discovery  of  ‘some  secret  code  of  conduct  governing  the  official 
class  in  India  before  which  the  flower  of  the  great  British  nation 
fall  prostrate’.  But  Lord  Chelmsford’s  overriding  concern 
involved  a  demonstration  that  official  policy  in  India  and  in 
Britain  was  indeed  single-minded,  in  the  resolve  to  carry  India 
into  the  new  era  of  representative  government.  Gandhi’s  personal 
disaffection  could  if  necessary  be  borne.  An  effective  boycott  of 
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elections  to  the  new-style  legislative  councils  could  not.  But  of 
this  there  was  no  serious  apprehension.  Even  if  the  Congress 
should  emerge  from  its  indecisions  in  some  form  of  clear  oppo¬ 
sition  to  the  reformed  system,  the  experiment  would  be  given  its 
chance.  The  ‘good  sense’  of  the  majority  of  those  whom  it 
affected,  to  say  nothing  of  personal  ambitions,  would  see  to  that. 
And  the  danger  of  disturbance,  as  all  the  reports  testified,  came 
from  ‘extremists’  and  ‘irresponsible  elements’,  divided  amongst 
themselves  and  little  amenable,  even  in  his  own  province,  to 
direction  by  Gandhi.  An  organised  instrument  of  nationalist 
politics  was  not  there  to  be  investigated.  The  Indian  National 
Congress  was  not  a  National  Front  of  co-operating  parties.  It  was 
not  even,  in  the  normal  sense,  a  party. 

If  this  made  it  difficult  to  speculate  on  the  effect  of  Gandhi’s 
entry  into  Congress  politics,  it  eased  his  own  claim  to  be  one  who 
did  not  join  parties.  The  Congress,  he  averred,  was  no  more  a 
party  organisation  than  the  British  Parliament.  He  hoped  it  would 
develop  by  providing  ‘a  platform  to  all  parties  to  appeal  to  the 
nation  with  a  view  to  moulding  its  policy’.  These  incidentally, 
are  the  same  terms  as  Jawaharlal  Nehru  used  to  me,  in  1946,  to 
describe  a  Congress  which,  he  added,  might  logically  be  expected 
to  disintegrate,  with  the  achievement  of  independence,  into 
politically  differentiated  parties.  Nehru  went  on  to  refute  his 
forecast  by  making  the  Congress,  with  its  assured  majority  as  a 
party,  the  instrument  of  an  uninterrupted  regime  for  the  first  vital 
decades  of  India’s  nationhood.  Gandhi,  likewise,  had  needed  an 
instrument  more  than  a  platform.  The  chance  to  forge  it  had 
come  at  the  end  of  1919,  when  he  was  entrusted  with  the  drafting 
of  a  revised  constitution  for  the  Congress.  It  was  this,  and  not  his 
intervention  at  the  Amritsar  session  in  favour  of  working  the  new 
Reforms  in  a  spirit  of  trust,  which  he  always  regarded  as  his  ‘entry 
into  Congress  politics’.  And  well  he  might,  for  the  glorified 
debating-society  which  he  had  appeared  to  approve  was  to  be 
transformed  by  his  work  into  a  fully  organised  party,  with  a 
fifteen-man  praesidium  called  the  Working  Committee  and  a 
grass-roots  basis  in  mass  membership. 
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Nobody  need  have  been  surprised  that  the  relapsed  barrister 
was  out  to  change  the  balance  of  a  Congress  which  at  the  turn  of 
the  century  had  drawn  forty  per  cent  of  its  membership  from  the 
legal  profession.  In  his  first  political  speech  in  India,  when  in  1916 
he  had  thrown  into  disarray  the  meeting  that  inaugurated  Mrs 
Besant’s  Hindu  University  in  Banaras,  he  had  roundly  declared: 
‘Our  salvation  can  only  come  through  the  farmer.  Neither  the 
lawyers,  nor  the  doctors,  nor  the  rich  landlords  are  going  to 
secure  it.’  Since  then,  as  he  admitted,  he  had  ‘said  many  hard 
things  about  lawyers’,  but  in  1921  he  could  still  offend  some  of 
the  dominant  profession  by  declaring:  ‘I  can  certainly  imagine  a 
brave  and  believing  weaver  or  cobbler  more  effectively  leading 
than  a  timid  and  sceptical  lawyer.’ 

The  effective  leadership  of  the  Congress  in  the  first  months  of 
1920  was  still  Tilak,  a  lawyer  whom  none  could  have  called  timid. 
But  the  lion-hearted  nationalist  had  a  characteristic  vein  of  scepti¬ 
cism.  ‘Politics’,  he  had  warned  Gandhi,  ‘is  a  game  for  worldly 
men,  not  for  sadhus.’  Neither  his  scholarly  researches  in  the  Hindu 
scriptures  nor  his  political  appeal  to  Hindu  emotions  proceeded 
from  devout  commitment.  His  belief  in  expediency,  that  the  end 
justifies  the  means,  did  not  necessarily  mean  that  he  would  be 
found  on  the  side  of  violence ;  but  it  had  been  fundamental  enough 
to  alienate  Gokhale,  and  it  remained  a  barrier  to  Gandhi.  Though 
Tilak  had  worked  the  Congress-Muslim  pact  in  1916,  he  rejected 
the  moral  pretensions  of  Gandhi’s  alliance  with  the  Khilafat 
leaders  and  mistrusted  the  outcome  of  the  spiritualised  offensive 
which  Gandhi  called  non-co-operation.  Certainly  he  recognised 
the  dynamic  force  that  Gandhi  had  to  contribute.  If  it  could  be 
shown  to  move  the  masses,  he  privately  indicated,  he  would  be 
with  him. 

The  question  remained:  could  Gandhi  get  anything  off  the 
ground  without  Tilak  and  those  whom  he  could  undoubtedly 
sway?  At  sixty-four,  in  the  description  of  his  fellow  Maharashtrian 
D.  G.  Tendulkar,  Tilak  was  the  idol  of  India,  the  chosen  President 
of  the  Congress,  ‘dreaded  by  theGovemment,  hated  by  the  Anglo- 
Indians,  feared  by  the  Moderates’.  And  narrowly  considered, 
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one  may  be  certain,  by  the  Governor  of  Bombay  and  his 
Advocate-General.  It  would  be  a  strange  fate  if  the  devious  opera¬ 
tions  of  Gandhi  should  end  by  placing  in  the  dock  once  again  the 
irreconcilable  veteran  who  twenty-three  years  before  had  provided 
Strangman  with  his  first  work  on  a  sedition-case.  But  for  that  to 
happen  the  sponsors  of  non-co-operation  would  surely  have  first 
to  find  a  more  congenial  cause  than  the  Khilafat,  a  wider  grievance 
than  that  of  the  victims  of  penal  excesses  in  a  single  northern 
province,  and  the  financial  and  political  resources  which  only  a 
united  and  fully  converted  Congress  could  unlock.  The  hypothe¬ 
tical  course  of  the  movement  that  was  being  launched  without 
awaiting  Congress  approval  envisaged  an  ultimate  resort  to  such 
actionable  offences  as  incitement  to  mutiny  and  refusal  to  pay 
taxes.  But  to  reach  that  point  it  must  apparently  pass  through 
stages  of  suicidal  folly,  sacrificial  forms  of  economic  boycott, 
abstention  from  state  education  and  from  recourse  to  the  law- 
courts.  The  peaceable  majority  was  being  told  by  Gandhi  himself 
that  the  risk  of  violence  was  great,  and  had  been  accepted  as  a 
moral  challenge.  Potential  sufferers  were  being  warned  that 
suffering  was  expected  of  them.  Vague  apprehensions  of  anarchy, 
inside  and  outside  the  Congress,  had  been  offered  precision  rather 
than  solace.  And  the  forces  of  the  state,  obligingly  supplied  with 
the  tactical  plan  for  the  assault,  could  make  their  dispositions  in 
advance.  Without  ceasing  to  look  for  the  catch  in  it,  they  could 
at  all  events  hold  their  fire  until  -  if  ever  -  it  should  be  needed.  In 
the  meantime,  the  fateful  First  of  August  promised  nothing  more 
disturbing  as  a  launching-ceremony  than  the  resignation  of 
official  honours  by  any  non-co-operators  who  might  possess 
them.  There  were  cynics  in  Bombay  who  thought  that  this  itself 
would  be  too  much  to  ask. 

And,  when  the  First  of  August  was  a  dark  forty  minutes  old, 
Tilak  died.  Somebody  telephoned  Gandhi  in  Ahmedabad,  and  he 
caught  an  early  train.  Bombay’s  day  of  demonstration,  under 
relentless  rain,  decanted  upon  Chowpati  foreshore  the  biggest 
throngs  that  anyone  could  remember,  waiting  for  the  cremation 
at  sunset.  Among  those  carrying  the  bier,  to  the  dismay  of  the 
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dead  hero’s  Brahmin  relatives  and  colleagues,  were  the  Modh 
Bania  Gandhi,  the  man  who  had  foresworn  his  sacred  thread,  and 
the  Muslim  Shaukat  Ali.  ‘In  the  battle  for  freedom’,  ran  Gandhi’s 
tribute  to  Tilak,  ‘he  gave  no  quarter  and  asked  for  none.  ...  It  is 
for  us,  who  remain  behind,  to  put  forth  redoubled  effort  to  make 
it  a  reality  in  the  shortest  possible  time.’  The  efforts  so  far  made 
by  Shaukat  Ali  (wrote  Lloyd,  who  believed  he  had  circumvented 
them)  had  been  shown  up  as  ‘disloyal’.  In  his  own  way  Gandhi 
was  also  plain-spoken:  ‘My  brother  and  friend,  Shaukat  Ali, 
believes  in  methods  of  violence.’  Which  of  them  would  first 
require  the  Bombay  Governor  to  exercise  his  powers  remained  to 
be  seen.  But  Montagu,  answering  parliamentary  questions  on  the 
Khilafat  agitation,  had  already  delivered  a  warning.  The  dis¬ 
tinguished  service  of  Gandhi  in  the  past,  he  had  indicated,  gave  no 
cause  for  regarding  his  present  attitude  with  equanimity,  or  for 
treating  his  contemplated  activities  with  the  leniency  which  had 
hitherto  been  shown  to  him.  To  which  Gandhi  replied,  in  an 
article  in  Young  India : 

Mr  Montagu  ...  is  certainly  right  in  threatening  me  with 
deprivation  of  my  liberty  if  I  persist  in  endangering  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  the  Government.  For  that  must  be  the  result  if  my 
activity  bears  fruit.  My  only  regret  is  that  inasmuch  as  Mr 
Montagu  admits  my  past  services,  he  might  have  perceived  that 
there  must  be  something  exceptionally  bad  in  the  Government 
if  a  well-wisher  like  me  could  no  longer  give  his  affection  to  it. 

One  day,  perhaps,  that  thought  would  insinuate  itself  under  the 
crust  of  British  public  opinion.  This  was  the  unique  Gandhi  style, 
wearing  away  the  granite  face  of  retributive  power,  subtly  persis¬ 
tent  in  its  demonstration  that  it  takes  two  to  make  a  situation 
of  disaffection,  that  accuser  and  accused  stand  on  the  same  level, 
equal  before  a  higher  moral  court.  It  was  essential  to  the  thesis 
that  the  State  must  be  cheerfully  allowed,  and  indeed 
invited,  to  exercise  its  self-protective  rights. The  article  concluded: 

Whether,  therefore,  it  is  I  or  anyone  else  who  is  arrested 
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during  the  campaign,  the  first  condition  of  success  is  that 
there  must  be  no  resentment  shown  against  it.  We  cannot 
imperil  the  very  existence  of  a  Government  and  quarrel  with 
its  attempt  to  save  itself  by  punishing  those  who  place  it  in 
danger. 

But  the  Government  showed  great  reluctance  to  be  prodded. 
In  the  Olympian  terms  of  a  Resolution  published  early  in  Novem¬ 
ber,  this  was  a  reluctance  to  curb  free  speech  on  the  threshold  of  a 
great  advance  towards  self-government  within  the  Empire;  a 
reluctance  to  proceed  against  individuals  whose  motives  might 
be  honest  though  misguided ;  a  reluctance  to  abandon  in  any  way 
a  belief  in  the  soundness  and  common  sense  of  the  country,  whose 
‘best  minds’  had  consistently  condemned  the  chimerical  project 
offered  as  non-co-operation.  These  were  the  reasons,  the  Resolu¬ 
tion  explained,  why  no  steps  had  been  taken  against  the  promoters 
of  a  recognisably  unconstitutional  movement,  provided  they 
refrained  from  advocating  violence.  Repressive  measures  would 
be  avoided,  it  concluded,  for  so  long  as  moderate  and  sober- 
minded  citizens  could  succeed  in  keeping  the  dangers  of  the  move¬ 
ment  within  bounds.  In  more  direct  terms  the  Government  had 
circulated  to  responsible  officials,  on  4  September,  its  advice  for 
avoiding  action  against  the  leaders  for  the  time  being,  either  under 
emergency  laws  or  the  ordinary  criminal  code.  ‘Any  such  action 
would  only  result  in  making  martyrs  of  them  and  gaining  for 
them  a  large  number  of  adherents  who  would  otherwise  hold 
aloof.’  The  instruction  proceeded: 

Government  have  been  influenced  by  the  fact  that  in  the  opinion 
of  their  legal  advisers,  the  Advocate-General,  and  the  Standing 
Counsel,  a  prosecution  of  Messrs  Gandhi  and  Shaukat  Ali  under 
the  ordinary  criminal  law  would  have  little  chance  of  being 
followed  by  conviction  until  the  later  stages  of  the  programme, 
i.e.  the  withdrawal  of  co-operation  from  the  army  and  the 
police  services  and  the  refusal  to  pay  taxes,  had  been  brought 
into  operation. 
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This  is  one  of  the  documents  quoted  by  the  Indian  biographer  of 
Gandhi,  Mr  B.  R.  Nanda.  And  in  his  view 

it  was  a  tribute  to  the  legal  tradition  of  the  British  that  even  in 
dealing  with  one  whom  they  regarded  as  the  arch  rebel  they 
consulted  their  legal  advisers,  and  that  these  advisers  had 
the  courage  to  say  that  the  law  could  not  be  stretched 
to  hold  Gandhi  guilty  unless  certain  specific  offences  were 
committed. 

The  courage  was  perhaps  less  remarkable  in  the  nineteen- 
twenties  than  it  appears  from  across  a  chasm  of  international  law¬ 
lessness  and  state-perpetrated  crime.  But  the  sense  of  the  matter 
was  evident.  So  was  the  official  conviction  -  or  hope  -  that  ‘the 
real  trial  of  strength  . .  .  was  generally  recognised  to  be  the  success 
or  failure  of  the  approaching  elections’.  The  Moderates,  now 
calling  themselves  Liberals,  who  had  been  edged  out  of  their 
former  command  of  the  Congress,  were  not  to  be  deflected  from 
their  support  of  the  Reforms,  and  there  were  able  and  eloquent 
men  among  these  heirs  of  Gokhale.  Nor  would  provincial 
Governors  feel  a  pang  if  there  were  no  Extremists  standing  for  the 
new  councils.  In  the  competition  to  keep  the  elections  clear  of 
intimidation  or  disturbance,  Lloyd  of  Bombay  thought,  as  usual, 
that  he  had  done  pretty  well.  As  custodian  of  the  Gateway  of 
India  he  had  also  to  reckon  with  the  chances  of  an  unruly  recep¬ 
tion  for  the  aged  Duke  of  Connaught,  arriving  at  the  end  of  the 
year  to  open  in  February  the  new  Legislatures  in  Delhi  on  behalf 
of  the  King-Emperor.  The  Duke  had  spent  long  and  happy 
service-years  in  India,  the  best  of  them  in  Bombay  and  Poona.  If 
popularity  could  go  with  rank,  he  had  earned  it.  ‘An  amiable 
English  gentleman’,  observed  Gandhi  in  Young  India ,  ‘comes  to 
sustain  a  corrupt  system  of  government,  he  comes  to  whitewash 
an  irresponsible  bureaucracy,  he  comes  to  make  us  forget  the 
unforgettable.’ 

The  Governor  bestirred  himself  to  defeat  Gandhi  and  his 
trouble-makers,  and  there  were  no  disturbances.  All  was  calm  for 
the  Royal  Duke’s  arrival.  By  most  accounts  it  was  much  too  calm. 
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‘He  drove  along  the  Maidan,’  says  one  of  them*  ‘where  in  distant 
years  he  had  participated  in  many  spectacular  reviews  and  func¬ 
tions.  His  hand  was  ready  for  a  salute,  but  the  little  groups  of 
sightseers  were  silent,  and  with  the  hand  ready  for  the  salute,  the 
Duke  curled  his  moustache.’  When  he  reached  Delhi  for  the 
great  function  that  was  the  purpose  of  his  journey,  he  delivered 
the  graciously  worded  message  from  the  Imperial  Throne  -  ‘Today 
you  have  the  beginnings  of  Swaraj  within  my  Empire.’  Then, 
putting  aside  the  parchment  scroll,  he  spoke  for  himself: ‘Since  I 
landed  I  have  felt  around  me  bitterness  and  estrangement  between 
those  who  have  been  and  should  be  friends.  The  shadow  of 
Amritsar  has  lengthened  over  the  fair  face  of  India. 

Was  it  really  the  shadow  of  Amritsar?  Or  was  it  the  shadow  of 
Gandhi,  that  slender,  inflexible  shadow  that  in  certain  lights,  and 
from  some  angles,  disconcertingly  suggested  that  of  a  minaret? 
It  was  the  passion  of  the  Khilafat  cause  that  was  forcing  up  the 
pitch  of  his  public  utterances,  so  that  the  issue  of  repression  in  the 
Punjab  which  he  had  ‘tacked  on  to  it’  (the  words  are  his  own) 
assumed  the  competitive  bitterness  so  hard  to  reconcile  with  his 
appeal  for  trust  of  little  more  than  a  year  ago.  The  Khilafat  passion 
was  a  force  strong  enough  to  have  overflowed  already  Gandhi’s 
vessel  of  non-co-operation  in  the  tragic  trek  of  thousands  of 
Indian  Muslims  into  an  Afghanistan  which  had  no  welcome  for 
them.  But  the  Khilafat  cause,  when  all  its  arguments  had  been 
arrayed,  still  had  something  bizarre  about  it.  From  several  points 
of  view  it  looked  hopeless.  To  the  more  candid  among  non- 
Muslim  nationalists  it  looked  worse.  It  looked  irrelevant.  Certainly 
there  was  force  in  Gandhi’s  plea  that  such  a  chance  for  Hindu— 
Muslim  unity  might  not  recur  for  a  hundred  years.  But  unity  for 
what?  The  thing  was  not  a  coalition  of  policy.  It  was  a  bipartisan 
campaign.  While  the  objectives  of  the  Ali  brothers  became 
increasingly  indistinguishable  from  communal  revolt,  those  of 
Gandhi  seemed  disturbingly  diffuse.  Assemblies  of  thousands 
awaited  a  militant  message  and  were  lectured  on  cow-protection, 
the  evils  of  drink,  the  music  of  the  spinning-wheel,  the  redemption 
*  J.  R.  Glorney  Bolton,  The  Tragedy  of  Gandhi  (1923). 
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of  temple  prostitutes.  And  between  the  Ali  positive  and  the 
Gandhi  negative  energy  was  deflected,  as  Tilak  had  feared  it 
would  be,  from  the  struggle  for  self-government.  Indeed,  as  it 
first  presented  itself,  the  non-co-operation  programme  was  not 
even  a  true  alternative  to  the  Congress  policy  of  council-entry 
which  it  aspired  to  supplant.  For  up  till  September,  when  the 
Congress  narrowly  endorsed  it,  the  campaign  had  not  specified 
swaraj  as  its  goal.  It  was  added  to  the  objectives  on  the  sage  advice 
of  Pandit  Motilal  Nehru,  the  only  Congress  leader  on  whom 
Gandhi  could  count  at  that  date. 

Swaraj  provided  the  untidy  parcel  of  non-co-operation  with 
some  kind  of  label.  And  the  Congress  contrived  to  be  just  -  but 
only  just  -  ahead  of  the  King-Emperor  in  naming  the  target. 
Both  could  be  said  to  have  snatched  the  title-deed  from  the 
funeral-pyre  of  Tilak,  before  the  sandalwood  embers  hissed  into 
ash  under  the  grey  Bombay  monsoon.  Gandhi  himself,  sitting  up 
on  his  mattress  in  the  lamplight  when  the  news  of  Tilak’s  death 
had  reached  him,  told  Mahadev  Desai,  after  along  silence:  ‘I  have 
been  working  for  swaraj  all  along  but  I  have  avoided  utter¬ 
ing  that  word.’  He  meant,  plainly  enough,  that  he  had  never 
stated  it  as  the  aim  of  a  course  of  political  action ;  and  he  added 
that  somehow  he  must  now  take  it  over  from  Tilak.  A  campaign 
of  satyagraha,  however,  was  understood  to  require  a  clear-cut 
objective,  and  swaraj  was  anything  but  that.  To  bring  it  before 
the  Congress  as  the  attainable  end  of  non-co-operation  might  help 
to  appease  Tilak’s  supporters.  As  to  what  swaraj  might  mean,  as 
Jawaharlal  Nehru  has  recorded,  Gandhi  was  ‘delightfully  vague’. 
But  for  this  he  compensated  with  the  famous  and  electrifying 
declaration  that  by  following  his  methods  swaraj  could  be 
obtained  within  a  single  year. 


4  Towards  the  Ides  of  March 

‘The  historian  of  the  future’,  wrote  Mr  Rushbrook  Williams  in 
compiling  the  official  report  India  in  ig2i-22,  ‘will  probably 
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experience  some  difficulty  in  explaining  to  his  readers  how  the 
India  of  1921-22  could  conceivably  have  hesitated,  even  for  one 
moment,  between  the  path  of  reform,  with  its  infinite  possibilities 
of  progress,  and  the  path  of  non-co-operation,  with  its  equally 
boundless  possibilities  of  anarchy,  chaos  and  misery.’  The  bio¬ 
grapher,  seduced  into  substituting  ‘Gandhi’  for  ‘India’,  has  only  to 
observe  that  the  view  of  progress  here  implied  was  not  shared  by  his 
subject,  who  can  then  be  selectively  quoted  on  anarchy  as  divinely 
created  and  on  suffering  as  divinely  cleansing.  But  in  the  perspec¬ 
tive  of  history  the  question  itself  is  diminished.  For  the  choice 
between  two  paths,  momentous  as  it  was,  could  not  be  fully  or 
finally  made.  A  complete  response  to  Gandhi’s  call  -  this  was  his 
stimulating  promise  to  the  Congress  special  session  in  September 
1920  -  could  bring  swaraj  within  one  year.  The  response  being 
necessarily  incomplete,  it  was  to  take  a  generation.  Many  lives 
were  changed  at  the  1920  cross-roads,  and  some  were  ruined.  It 
was  a  bewildering,  and  agonising,  and  exalting  experience,  from 
which  there  was  no  turning  back.  But  the  divergent  roads, 
swerving  on  re-entrant  courses,  were  to  become  curiously  en¬ 
twined.  Closely  examined,  Gandhi’s  magic  wand  had  the  form 
of  a  caduceus. 

The  magic  of  the  last  few  months  of  1920  was  the  establishment 
of  leadership.  To  secure  a  Congress  endorsement  of  non-co- 
operation  did  not  make  Gandhi’s  programme  appear  less  chim¬ 
erical.  If  anything,  it  could  be  thought  to  increase  the  prospect  of 
its  exposure,  first  by  enrolling  unconvinced  allies  for  the  Khilafat 
movement,  then  by  putting  discipleship  to  the  test  of  practical 
sacrifice,  and  finally  by  resiling  -  as  Gandhi  would  have  to  resile  - 
on  the  promise  of  victory  within  a  year.  Even  so,  it  should  have 
warned  the  critics  of  Gandhi’s  political  abilities  that  the  visionary 
was  no  mean  manipulator.  For  the  opposition  which  he  met  and 
overcame  was  clearly  formidable,  both  at  the  Congress  special 
session  in  Calcutta  early  in  September  -  his  ‘primary’,  as  it  might 
be  called  -  and  in  the  confirming,  or  ‘presidential’  contest  of  the 
regular  session,  which  was  held  at  Nagpur  at  the  close  of  the  year. 
It  was  not  the  old-style  Moderates  whom  he  had  to  beat,  for  the 
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best  of  them  had  already  quit.  It  was  not  Mrs  Besant,  eloquent  in 
retreat,  and  as  keen  to  get  him  stopped  as  she  had  once  been  to  get 
him  started.  The  caution  of  the  Muslim  Jinnah  and  the  Hindu 
Malaviya  would  be  restraining  rather  than  decisive.  The  fight  was 
with  the  tough-liners  themselves:  with  the  powerful  Bengalis, 
C.  R.  Das  and  B.  C.  Pal,  standing  on  their  home  ground;  with 
Lala  Lajpat  Rai,  the  popular  voice  of  the  Punjab;  with  Tilak’s 
loyal  Maharashtrians,  now  led  by  G.  S.  Khaparde.  To  some  of 
these  the  alliance  with  the  Khilafat  movement,  for  all  its  promise 
of  united  struggle,  was  emotionally  unbalanced  and  politically 
unsound.  To  others  the  boycott  of  the  reformed  councils  was  too 
much  to  ask  of  men  who  had  already  spent  money  and  energy  on 
their  election-campaigns.  The  boycott  of  law-courts  demanded 
sacrifices  of  the  most  powerful  profession  in  politics.  The  boycott 
of  schools  and  colleges  was  a  weapon  that  had  been  tried  before 
but  the  scale  now  proposed  for  it  was  daunting.  The  boycott  of 
foreign  goods,  another  traditional  device,  was  limited  in  Gandhi’s 
programme  to  cloth  piece-goods,  and  tied  to  his  campaign  for  the 
spinning-wheel.  One  way  and  another,  there  were  serious  mis¬ 
givings  that  the  Congress  and  the  nation  it  claimed  to  represent 
were  being  asked  to  dissipate  such  strength  as  they  could  muster 
on  ‘attaining  soul-force  and  moral  excellence’  under  the  eccentric 
dictatorship  of  one  man.  But  that  man,  though  the  drafting  of  his 
resolution  had  only  been  completed  on  the  train  to  Calcutta,  had 
what  others  lacked :  a  programme,  and  faith  in  it. 

What  was  yet  more  important,  he  could  show  that  he  had 
popular  support.  At  Calcutta  his  resolution  surmounted  the  vital 
hurdle  of  the  Subjects  Committee  by  a  bare  majority.  But  outside 
the  committee-room,  when  the  result  was  announced,  two 
thousand  people  shouted  ‘Mahatma  Gandhi-ki  Jai !’.  Special 
trains  from  Bombay  and  Madras  had  flooded  the  full  session  with 
delegates  sworn  to  vote  for  him.  A  cheering  majority  passed  his 
resolution  by  more  than  two  to  one;  and  in  December,  at  Nagpur, 
though  the  initial  opposition  was  again  formidable,  the  final 
triumph  was  even  greater.  The  programme  was  decisively 
accepted.  So  was  its  instrument,  his  draft  for  the  new  constitution 
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of  the  Congress,  with  an  organisation  reaching  down  to  the  villages 
and  a  mass-recruited  membership  which  was  to  rise  to  six  million 
out  of  the  ten  million  that  he  had  in  mind. 

Gandhi  in  these  days  was  a  whirlwind  of  energy.  But  he  had 
conceived  the  campaign  as  a  pragmatic  advance  from  one  step  to 
the  next,  and  he  meant  to  begin  cautiously.  When  Lord  Reading 
arrived  in  Bombay  on  3  April  1921,  replacing  Lord  Chelmsford 
as  Viceroy,  Gandhi  called  no  hostile  demonstration.  But  before 
the  end  of  the  month  the  Presidency  had  its  first  taste  of  the  fire 
that  Gandhi  knew  he  was  playing  with,  when  a  police  sub¬ 
inspector  and  four  constables  were  killed  in  a  riot  at  Malegaon. 
Against  the  clear  possibility  of  a  damaging  resort  to  violence  by 
forces  quite  outside  his  movement  there  was  nothing  that  he 
could  do.  His  main  concern  must  be  with  the  tendency  of  the 
Khilafat  leaders  to  force  the  pace. 

Settling  into  his  eagle’s  nest  on  the  Simla  heights,  Lord 
Reading’s  attention  was  also  being  directed  towards  the  Ali 
brothers.  If  he  did  not  yet  know  very  much  about  India,  he  knew 
a  great  deal  as  an  ex-Lord  Chief  Justice.  Sizing  up  what  he 
recognised  to  be  a  more  serious  situation  than  he  had  expected  to 
find,  he  secured  from  London  the  Secretary  of  State’s  agreement 
to  his  own  right  of  determining  the  action  to  be  taken,  whether 
judicial  or  executive,  against  any  particularly  dangerous  political 
offender.  He  had  quickly  got  on  good  terms  with  Pandit  Madan 
Mohan  Malaviya  (‘a  more  subtle  brain,  I  think,  than  Gandhi’s’).  As 
a  Hindu  leader  the  Pandit  felt  as  disturbed  as  the  Viceroy  himself 
by  reported  speeches  of  the  Ali  brothers  (Muhammad  in  partic¬ 
ular)  which  appeared  to  be  offering  support  for  an  Afghan 
invasion.  As  a  friend  of  Gandhi  he  succeeded  in  arranging  a 
meeting  between  Viceroy  and  Mahatma.  In  the  third  week  of 
May  there  were  in  fact  six  interviews,  totalling  nearly  thirteen 
hours,  in  the  Scottish  baronial  mansion  of  the  Viceroy’s  Simla 
residence.  Lord  Reading’s  impressions  were  given  in  a  private  letter : 

He  came  ...  in  a  white  dhoti  and  cap  woven  on  a  spinning- 

wheel,  with  bare  feet  and  legs,  and  my  first  impression  on 
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seeing  him  ushered  into  my  room  was  that  there  was  nothing 
to  arrest  attention  in  his  appearance,  and  that  I  should  have 
passed  him  by  in  the  street  without  a  second  look  at  him.  When 
he  talks,  the  impression  is  different.  He  is  direct,  and  expresses 
himself  well  in  excellent  English  with  a  fine  appreciation  of  the 
value  of  the  words  he  uses.  There  is  no  hesitation  about  him  and 
there  is  a  ring  of  sincerity  in  all  that  he  utters,  save  when  dis¬ 
cussing  some  political  questions.  His  religious  views  are,  I 
believe,  genuinely  held,  and  he  is  convinced  to  a  point  almost 
bordering  on  fanaticism  that  non-violence  and  love  will  give 
India  its  independence  and  enable  it  to  withstand  the  British 
Government.  His  religious  and  moral  views  are  admirable  and 
indeed  are  on  a  remarkably  high  altitude,  but  I  must  confess 
that  I  find  it  difficult  to  understand  his  practise  of  them  in 
politics.* 

The  talks  had  covered  many  important  issues  without  revealing 
any  meeting-point  between  the  two  men.  Gandhi  seems  to  have 
had  no  more  specific  aim  than  that  of  convincing  the  Viceroy  that 
his  belief  in  non-violent  methods  was  fundamental.  But  the 
intention  to  overthrow  the  Government  ‘by  peaceful  and  legiti¬ 
mate  means’  -  the  words  that  had  replaced  ‘constitutional  means’ 
in  the  new  definition  of  Congress  aims  -  could  hardly  have  been 
expected  to  secure  viceregal  connivance,  or  even  comprehension. 
Gandhi  did  get  some  kind  of  assurance  that  agitation  which 
stopped  short  of  violence  (whatever  that  might  be  held  to  mean) 
would  not  be  answered  by  repressive  action.  Lord  Reading,  for 
his  part,  could  be  forgiven  for  thinking  that  his  own  gain  was 
more  significant.  For  Gandhi  had  undertaken  to  persuade  the  Ali 
brothers,  whom  the  Viceroy  had  been  thinking  of  prosecuting, 
to  avoid  it  by  publishing  an  apology  for  anything  that  they  had 
said  which  might  have  been  construed  as  an  incitement  to  violent 
sedition. 

It  certainly  looked  as  if  Reading  had  driven  a  wedge  into  the 

*  2nd  Marquess  of  Reading,  Rufus  Isaacs,  First  Marquess  of  Reading,  vol.  2 
(i945). 
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dangerous  but,  in  his  view,  insecure  combination.  ‘We  are  all 
delighted’,  wrote  Montagu  from  London,  ‘with  your  skilful 
treatment  of  Gandhi.  You  gained  a  great  victory.’  In  the  next  few 
months  Gandhi  needed  all  the  personal  and  public  influence  that 
he  could  exert  against  the  suspicions  of  a  Simla  sell-out.  But  the 
answer  to  the  Viceroy’s  thoughtful  tactics  could  not  lie  in  inaction. 
Down  in  the  plains  the  tempo  of  non-co-operation  rose  with  the 
stinging  dust  of  summer.  But  the  forms  of  activity  which  Gandhi 
was  encouraging  made  any  assessment  deceptive.  People  were 
courting  arrest  on  the  flimsiest  pretexts.  Without  abating  the 
demand  for  swaraj  or  allowing  the  sweating  guardians  of  order  to 
relax,  Gandhi  appeared  to  be  exercising  his  growing  armies  in 
some  inscrutable  training-course:  fund-raising,  spreading  the 
spinning-wheel,  ambitious  enterprises  for  replacing  the  boy¬ 
cotted  educational  institutions  with  a  network  of  national  colleges, 
and  activities  such  as  the  picketing  of  liquor-shops  and  the  redemp¬ 
tion  of  the  Untouchables  that  were  outside  the  announced  pro¬ 
gramme. 

As  for  the  militant  leaders  of  the  Khilafat  movement,  the  need 
to  make  up  ground  lost  by  the  Ali  brothers’  apology  presaged  an 
increasing,  not  a  diminishing,  challenge  to  authority.  At  the 
Khilafat  Conference  held  in  Karachi  in  July  a  resolution  was 
passed  proclaiming  it  to  be  religiously  unlawful  in  existing  circum¬ 
stances  for  Muslims  to  remain  in  the  British  Indian  Army  or 
induce  others  to  join  it.  If  the  demands  of  the  campaign  were  not 
met  during  the  next  five  months,  it  was  further  resolved,  the 
Khilafatists  should  declare  an  Indian  Republic.  Even  a  govern¬ 
ment  which  governs  least  might  choke  on  this  morsel.  But 
although  this  was  the  ‘tampering  with  the  loyalty  of  the  sepoys’ 
for  which  the  Ali  brothers  were  both  to  be  arrested,  not  a  finger 
was  laid  upon  them  until  the  latter  part  of  September.  In  the 
meantime  the  fanatical  Muslim  sect  of  Moplahs,  in  Malabar,  had 
initiated  a  ghastly  Holy  War  in  which  their  Hindu  neighbours 
(and  a  few  Europeans)  were  the  victims  of  slaughter  and  outrage 
far  surpassing  the  worst  statistics  of  Amritsar  and  the  Punjab 
repression. 
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It  was  not  the  first  outbreak  of  sudden  ferocity  in  the  claustro¬ 
phobic  history  of  the  Moplah  community.  But  it  was  clearly  the 
product  of  the  Khilafat  agitation.  Equally  clearly  it  transgressed 
every  syllable  of  Gandhi’s  teaching.  But  in  a  sense  it  lay  at  his  door, 
and  in  a  sense  it  will  always  do  so.  Inside  the  non-co-operation 
movement  the  divisive  effects  of  the  tragedy  were  for  the  time 
being  obscured  by  the  general  enthusiasm  which  his  leadership 
commanded  in  what  was  still  the  promised  year  of  swaraj.  Out¬ 
side  it  there  was  a  recoil  of  sympathy  of  which  his  active  critics 
took  immediate  advantage,  among  them  Mrs  Besant,  whose 
weekly  New  India  publicised  the  sufferings  and  atrocities.  ‘It  would 
be  well’,  wrote  Mrs  Besant,  ‘if  Mr  Gandhi  could  be  taken  into 
Malabar  to  see  with  his  own  eyes  the  ghastly  horrors  which  have 
been  created  by  the  preaching  of  himself  and  his  “loved  brothers”, 
Muhammad  and  Shaukat  Ali.’ 

Gandhi  could  have  answered  that  this  was  what  he  was  anxious 
to  do.  As  in  the  Punjab  in  1919,  however,  his  ‘pacifying  mission’ 
was  excluded  by  official  injunction,  and  for  a  time  by  martial  law. 
In  his  anxiety  to  maintain  some  influence  and  control  over  his 
Khilafat  allies  he  also  allowed  himself  to  call  the  Moplahs  brave 
but  misguided  men  who  thought  they  were  following  the  dictates 
of  their  religion.  And  there  were  many  who  found  this  difficult  to 
forgive.  In  September  he  did  set  out  for  Malabar,  accompanied 
by  Muhammad  Ali.  Before  they  had  left  the  presidency  territory, 
Muhammad  Ali  was  arrested  by  the  Bombay  Government,  his 
brother  Shaukat  being  apprehended  at  the  same  time  by  the 
Government  of  Madras.  As  soon  as  Gandhi  reached  southern  India, 
he  publicly  associated  himself  with  the  offence  charged  against  the 
brothers,  of  attempting  to  seduce  the  military  from  their  allegiance. 

The  obvious  invitation  to  arrest  Gandhi  also  was  declined.  But 
his  knocking  on  the  prison-door  was  an  increasing  disturbance  to 
the  Viceroy.  It  could  also  be  heard  by  the  Secretary  of  State  in 
London.  The  defiance  of  government  had  been  compounded  by 
nearly  fifty  prominent  leaders  of  non-co-operation  who  had 
added  their  signatures  to  that  of  Gandhi  in  a  manifesto  inviting 
both  soldiers  and  civilians  to  withdraw  their  services.  In  no  other 
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country  could  such  explicit  rebellion  have  been  ignored.  But  one 
of  the  documents  unearthed  by  Mr  G.  L.  Nanda,  a  minute  of  io 
October  by  the  Home  Member  (Sir  William  Vincent),  shows  the 
deliberation  with  which  the  arguments  for  and  against  the  prose¬ 
cution  of  Gandhi  at  this  time  were  marshalled  and  considered. 

There  were  half-a-dozen  items  under  each  head.  But  the 
question  was  so  intricate,  and  the  evidence  from  provincial 
sources  so  curious  and  conflicting,  that  most  of  the  arguments 
could  be  read  both  ways.  Whether  Gandhi  was  in  fact  gaining  or 
losing  influence  while  he  was  at  large  was  vital  to  the  solution  but 
extremely  difficult  to  decide.  A  new  point  of  controversy  had 
arisen  on  i  August,  when  Gandhi  had  celebrated  the  anniversaries 
of  his  declaration  of  non-co-operation  and  of  the  death  of  Tilak 
by  lighting  on  Chowpati  beach  a  new  pyre  of  blazing  foreign- 
made  clothing.  As  the  bonfires  leaped  up  all  over  the  country,  so 
too  did  the  protests  of  those  who  found  the  destructive  spectacle 
repellent,  wasteful  and  hysterical.  The  great  Tagore,  returning 
from  a  tour  of  Europe  to  find  his  dreams  of  cultural  synthesis 
mocked  by  thoughtless  nationalism,  protested  that  resurgent 
India  was  blindly  allowing  itself  to  be  led  towards  a  mirage. 
Gandhi  went  off  to  meet  Tagore  in  Calcutta,  for  a  discussion  of 
which  the  details  were  never  disclosed.  And  from  Bombay  Lloyd 
cheerfully  reported  that  ‘enthusiasm  for  the  wearing  of  khadda 
and  the  sporting  of  Gandhi  caps  has  waned  considerably  during 
Gandhi’s  absence’.  A  typical  daily  bonfire  would  consist  of ‘some 
thing  like  six  old  shirts  or  sarees,  a  few  coats  and  old  hats  or  caps’. 
But  under  the  flippancy  there  was  serious  concern,  and  not  a  little 
bewilderment.  What  everything  now  turned  upon  was  the 
approaching  visit  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  whose  wildly  popular 
reception  on  tours  through  the  rest  of  the  Empire  had  presented 
him  as  an  unmatched  ambassador  of  goodwill.  To  see  the  record 
maintained  in  India  would  be  heartening  beyond  belief.  To  see  it 
spoiled  would  certainly  be  regrettable.  But  to  postpone  it,  Reading 
firmly  believed,  must  be  rejected  as  psychologically  and  therefore 
politically  disastrous.  In  that  case,  advised  Vincent,  it  was  Gandhi’s 
prosecution  that  ought,  on  the  whole,  to  be  postponed. 
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The  Viceroy  sent  long  telegrams  to  London.  And  what 
happened  there  can  now  be  studied  by  the  opening  of  cabinet 
records.  In  the  first  place,  Lloyd  George  and  his  Cabinet  were 
inclined  to  treat  the  arrest  of  Gandhi  as  of  prior  importance,  and 
the  question  of  the  Prince’s  visit  as  secondary.  At  a  meeting  on  12 
October,  with  the  Prime  Minister  in  the  chair  and  Curzon, 
Montagu  and  Churchill  among  others  in  attendance,  the  Secretary 
of  State  was  instructed  to  tell  the  Viceroy  that  there  should  be  no 
delay  in  taking  action  to  vindicate  the  Government  of  India’s 
authority.  As  between  deporting  Gandhi  and  bringing  him  to 
trial,  the  latter  would  be  preferable,  but  it  should  be  expeditiously 
conducted.  It  was  for  the  Viceroy  to  proceed  with  arrangements 
for  the  royal  visit,  unless  he  thought  that  a  decision  to  arrest 
Gandhi  would  make  a  revision  of  the  project  desirable,  in  which 
case  he  was  invited  to  communicate  his  views  to  the  Home 
Government. 

But  Reading  was  digging  in  his  toes.  A  week  later  Montagu 
had  to  tell  the  Cabinet  that  the  Viceroy’s  attitude  was  stiffening 
against  the  idea  of  immediate  arrest.  Unwilling  to  be  checked, 
the  ministers  agreed  that  Montagu  should  dispatch  ‘a  reasoned 
telegram’  to  the  effect  that  their  views  were  unchanged,  while  the 
Prime  Minister  should  apply  his  special  wizardry  to  the  concoc¬ 
tion  of  a  personal  message.  This  would  be  emphatic  on  the  desir¬ 
ability  of  very  prompt  prosecution,  while  at  the  same  time  ‘dis¬ 
claiming  any  desire  to  precipitate  action  in  which  the  Viceroy  was 
not  in  accord’.  Meeting  again  next  day  (21  October),  the  Cabinet 
expressed  great  satisfaction  with  Lloyd  George’s  draft.  But  the 
message  failed  to  bring  the  Viceroy  into  accord.  Nothing 
happened.  Gandhi  continued  unmolested,  though  some  20,000 
non-co-operators,  including  most  of  the  leaders  of  the  movement, 
were  now  behind  bars ;  and  the  number  would  shortly  be  doubled. 
On  5  November  the  Congress  Committee  authorised  its  provin¬ 
cial  bodies  to  escalate  the  movement,  at  their  own  discretion,  into 
the  outright  civil  disobedience  of  mass  refusal  to  pay  land-taxes. 
But  this  was  a  weapon  which  Gandhi  was  still  holding  in  reserve, 
and  nobody  moved  without  him.  The  Government  declared  the 
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Congress  Volunteers,  which  had  been  recruiting  busily  and  with¬ 
out  very  much  discrimination,  an  illegal  organisation.  And  on 
17  November  the  Prince  of  Wales  landed  at  Bombay. 

The  hartal  of  silent,  inactive  protest  for  which  Gandhi  had 
appealed  for  this  occasion  was  to  be  a  test  of  unity  and  discipline, 
especially  in  the  major  towns  and  cities.  Except  in  Bombay  there 
was  nothing  visible  to  be  opposed  by  a  demonstration,  and  no 
disturbances  were  provoked.  And  in  Bombay  the  elements  of 
civic  life  and  leadership  that  could  be  mustered  to  welcome  the 
royal  visitor  were  quite  sufficient  for  a  satisfactory  ceremonial, 
while  the  day’s  holocaust  of  foreign  cloth,  so  symbolic  in  the 
history-books,  was  out  of  range  in  the  suburb  of  Parel.  The  dis¬ 
turbances  that  began  next  day  took  the  form  of  violent  revenge 
upon  classes  and  commmunities  associated  with  the  welcoming 
celebrations.  On  the  worst  day,  which  was  the  nineteenth,  the 
Prince  had  gone  to  Poona  for  a  well-chosen  ceremony,  the  laying 
of  the  foundation-stone  of  a  Shivaji  Memorial,  where  his 
charm  had  full  scope  and  his  reception  was  rapturous. 

But  the  Bombay  outbreak  was  very  ugly.  Parsis  were  the  worst 
sufferers  in  a  total  of  58  dead  and  381  injured.  Gandhi  hurried  to 
the  epicentre  of  mob-violence,  among  the  wrecked  tramcars  and 
the  burning  liquor-shops,  to  be  received  with  thunderous  shouts 
of ‘Mahatma  Gandhi-ki  Jai !’  Rounding  on  the  demonstrators,  he 
dispersed  them  with  choking  rebukes,  and  then  sat  in  the  street 
beside  two  dying  policemen,  nursing  them  and  sprinkling  water 
on  their  faces  until  an  ambulance  arrived.  Krishnadas,  who  was 
with  him,  has  described  his  agonies  of  grief  and  self-reproach  in 
an  all-night  vigil  in  the  house  from  which  he  directed  the  pacifying 
operations  of  his  volunteers.  And  the  message  that  he  issued  was 
uncompromising:  ‘With  non-violence  on  our  lips  we  have 
terrorised  those  who  have  differed  from  us.  The  Swaraj  that 
I  have  witnessed  during  the  last  two  days  has  stunk  in  my 
nostrils.’ 

He  had  already  announced  that  Bardoli,  a  taluka  in  the  Surat 
District  of  the  Bombay  Presidency,  was  to  be  the  scene  of  the  first 
step  into  direct  civil  disobedience  with  the  refusal  of  taxation. 
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This  he  suspended  for  the  time  being,  and  sought  his  own  peace, 
as  well  as  that  of  Bombay,  in  a  fast  which  lasted  five  days. 

I  must  refuse  to  eat  or  drink  anything  but  water  till  Hindus  and 
Mussalmans  of  Bombay  have  made  peace  with  the  Parsis,  the 
Christians  and  the  Jews,  and  till  the  non-co-operators  have 

made  peace  with  the  co-operators _ I  have  striven  for  Hindu- 

Muslim  unity,  because  India  cannot  live  free  without  it,  and 
because  we  would  both  deny  God  if  we  considered  each  other 
as  natural  enemies.  I  have  thrown  myself  into  the  arms  of  the 
Ali  brothers,  because  I  believe  them  to  be  true  and  god-fearing 
men.  The  Musulmans  have  to  my  knowledge  played  the  lead¬ 
ing  part  during  the  two  days  of  carnage.  It  has  deeply  hurt  me. 

The  problem  for  Gandhi  was  now  that  of  holding  together  a 
movement  in  which,  as  Henry  Polak  recorded,  ‘Province  after 
Province  vied  with  one  another  for  the  exciting  novelty  of  Civil 
Disobedience.’  The  problem  of  the  Viceroy,  once  the  Prince  had 
landed,  was  to  make  something  of  his  tour  through  the  country, 
and  in  particular  to  ensure  that  his  visit  to  Calcutta,  timed  for  24 
December,  should  be  neither  a  disorderly  disaster  nor  a  sullen 
fiasco.  For  this  purpose  he  developed  two  separate  tactics.  One  was 
the  stiffening  of  action  against  Congress  Volunteers  and  other 
potential  disturbers  of  the  peace,  with  the  single  exception  of  the 
leader  of  the  whole  movement.  The  other  was  the  placation  of 
moderate  and  ‘co-operating’  nationalists  by  lending  an  ear  to 
those  who,  on  the  initiative  of  Pandit  Malaviya,  were  striving  to 
forestall  the  final  step  into  civil  disobedience  by  a  political  con¬ 
ference,  using  a  term  -  ‘Round  Table’  -  which  Reading  had  been 
unwilling  to  hear  in  the  absence  of  definite  concessions  from  the 
non-co-operators. 

To  Gandhi,  though  he  did  not  dissociate  himself  from  the  early 
moves  towards  conciliation,  it  appeared  that  these  two  viceregal 
tactics  cancelled  each  other  out.  His  own  approach  towards  civil 
disobedience  as  the  new  year  opened,  difficult  to  follow  as  it  was 
and  is,  seemed  less  and  less  aimed  at  the  postponed  target  of  swaraj 
and  the  redress  of  the  Khilafat  and  Punjab  grievances,  and  more 
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and  more  concerned  with  protecting  the  basic  rights  of  ‘non¬ 
violent  protest’  against  the  increasingly  repressive  government 
measures.  Against  much  scepticism  and  even  ridicule  within  his 
own  following  he  insisted  on  strict  acceptance  of  his  code  before 
he  would  sanction  civil  disobedience.  And  in  his  home  town  of 
Ahmedabad,  in  the  last  week  of  December,  he  emerged  from  a 
controversial  Congress  session  with  commanding  powers  to 
direct  the  campaign. 

The  negotiators,  dismayed  and  even  angered  by  his  intran¬ 
sigence,  nevertheless  continued  their  pressure  on  the  Viceroy,  who 
had  in  the  meantime  been  seeking  Cabinet  approval  of  his  decision 
to  receive  a  deputation.  A  Very  secret  and  urgent’  telegram  in  this 
sense,  dated  18  December,  had  annoyed  Montagu  as  well  as  his 
colleagues,  who  were  all  preoccupied  with  the  attempt  to  solve 
the  Turko-Greek  crisis  by  an  international  conference.  At  this 
point,  with  the  Prince’s  visit  to  Calcutta  immediately  ahead, 
Reading  was  even  considering  a  release  of  prisoners  and  with¬ 
drawal  of  the  proclamation  against  volunteer  organisations.  To 
Lord  Curzon,  the  Foreign  Secretary,  who  was  strongly  supported 
by  Churchill  in  opposition  to  an  Indian  political  conference,  the 
Viceroy  ‘appeared  to  be  ready  to  compromise  the  whole  Indian 
policy  of  the  Government  and  endanger  British  rule  in  India  to 
purchase  the  ephemeral  advantage  of  a  good  reception  for  the 
Prince  of  Wales’.  Montagu,  who  thought  that  a  conference 
would  ultimately  be  necessary  anyway,  wanted  only  to  make  it 
clear  to  the  Viceroy  that  Parliament  would  not  be  found  con¬ 
senting  to  any  radical  amendment  of  the  1919  Act.  Testily  the 
Cabinet  informed  Reading  that  he  was  competent  to  receive  any¬ 
one  he  liked,  but  that  it  would  be  most  improper  to  make  a  con¬ 
ference  conditional  on  a  welcome  for  the  Prince. 

The  royal  visit  to  Calcutta  came  and  went,  without  either  the 
hoped-for  enthusiasm  or  the  feared  disorder.  The  Viceroy 
remained  polite  and  cautious  on  the  subject  of  a  conference, 
though  at  the  time  of  the  Ahmedabad  Congress  he  had  told 
Lloyd,  to  the  Governor’s  relief,  that  there  was  no  prospect  of  its 
coming  to  anything.  Early  in  January  Lloyd  gave  Reading  his 
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considered  view  that  in  his  own  Presidency  he  could  not  take 
responsibility  for  ‘further  restraining  the  due  processes  of  justice’. 
The  necessity  for  arresting  Gandhi  had  appeared  to  be  accepted 
at  the  time  of  the  Prince’s  arrival,  and  unless  something  were  done 
soon  there  would  be  disturbances  which  Gandhi  could  not  control 
even  if  he  wanted  to  do  so.  On  25  January,  pursued  by  telegrams, 
the  Governor  went  off  for  a  tour  of  the  Kathiawad  states  which 
was  likely  to  be  both  tedious  and  tiring.  And  the  Viceroy  went  on 
arguing  with  his  Council. 

Then  Gandhi  made  his  decision.  On  1  February,  in  a  letter 
which  Reading  could  only  receive  as  an  ultimatum,  he  informed 
him  that  Bardoli  (with  about  87,000  inhabitants)  had  decided  to 
embark  upon  mass  civil  disobedience,  and  that  he  was  consider¬ 
ing  the  sanction  of  a  similar  enterprise  by  a  group  of  villages  in 
Guntur,  in  southern  India.  The  Viceroy  was  ‘respectfully  urged’ 
to  ‘revise  his  policy’,  to  release  ‘all  non-violent  non-co-operating 
prisoners’  and  clearly  to  declare  ‘the  policy  of  absolute  non¬ 
interference  with  all  non-violent  activities’.  If  His  Excellency 
could  see  his  way  to  issuing  the  necessary  declaration  ‘within 
seven  days  of  the  date  of  publication  of  this  manifesto’,  Gandhi 
for  his  part  would  ‘be  prepared  to  advise  postponement  of  civil 
disobedience  of  an  aggressive  character’. 

Informed  in  London  of  this  ‘insolent  proclamation’,  Montagu 
pointed  out  in  a  telegram  to  the  Viceroy  how  regrettable  had 
been  the  delay  in  arresting  its  author,  whose  whole  organisation 
it  might  now  be  advisable  to  suppress.  In  Bombay  Lloyd  had  made 
his  preparations,  and  only  awaited  the  Viceroy’s  sanction  for  the 
arrest.  Reading  replied  to  Gandhi  in  a  firm  memorandum,  giving 
him  the  chance  of  abandoning  his  reckless  course,  which  Gandhi 
in  another  letter  declined  to  do.  In  London,  the  Home  Govern¬ 
ment,  fully  aroused,  met  in  ministerial  conferences  on  9  and  10 
February.  Both  in  India  and  in  Britain,  Winston  Churchill  told 
his  colleagues,  an  idea  was  prevalent  among  many  people  that 
‘we  were  fighting  a  rearguard  action  in  India,  that  the  British  Raj 
was  doomed  and  that  India  would  gradually  be  handed  over  to 
Indians’.  To  this  sad,  if  accurate,  assessment  Lloyd  George  added 
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that  the  whole  British  community  in  India,  commercial  as  well 
as  official,  appeared  to  be  permeated  with  ‘a  conviction  that  His 
Majesty’s  Government  intended  ultimately  to  withdraw  from 
India’.  This,  the  Prime  Minister  told  his  colleagues,  must  be 
refuted.  ‘There  must  be  a  master  in  India,  or  it  would  relapse  into 
chaos.  We  were  now  masters,  and  should  let  it  be  understood 
that  we  meant  to  remain  so.’ 

On  11  February  the  Viceroy  notified  Lloyd  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  India  approved  the  arrest  of  Gandhi,  which  was  to  take 
place  on  the  fourteenth.  But  on  the  fourteenth,  in  the  early 
morning,  the  Governor  received  yet  another  telegram  postponing 
action.  For  on  the  eleventh  Gandhi  had  announced  his  shattering 
decision  to  call  off  the  mass  campaign  of  civil  disobedience.  The 
brutal  murder  of  the  Chauri  Chaura  policemen,  which  had  taken 
place  on  the  fifth  and  had  been  reported  on  the  eighth,  had  clinched 
the  matter. 

Lloyd’s  normally  steady  head  was  beginning  to  spin.  His  pre¬ 
parations  had  been  made  on  the  joint  responsibility  of  his  Govern¬ 
ment,  which  had  meant  securing  the  assent  of  two  Indian  members 
of  his  Executive  Council  and  three  elected  Indian  ministers.  It 
might  not  be  easy  to  obtain  such  unanimity  another  time.  More¬ 
over  he  claimed  to  have  foreseen  some  such  retreat  as  Gandhi  had 
now  made,  and  to  have  had  Reading’s  assurance  that  nothing  of 
the  kind  would  be  allowed  to  upset  the  decision  once  it  had  been 
taken.  Tired  and  rather  ill,  he  decided  to  accept  the  Viceroy’s 
suggestion  of  a  meeting,  take  the  next  train  to  Delhi,  and  have  the 
matter  out.  The  governors  of  Bengal  and  Madras  had  also  been 
invited  for  consultation.  The  former  excused  himself,  but  from 
Madras  a  disgruntled  Willingdon  made  the  long  journey,  and 
Lloyd  had  his  company  from  Bombay  onwards.  They  had 
thoughts  to  share  which  were  not  complimentary  to  the  Viceroy’s 
handling  of  the  crisis.  They  reached  Delhi  determined  to  be  plain- 
spoken,  but  they  left  without  obtaining  much  satisfaction. 

Two  weeks  short  of  the  Ides  of  March,  Reading  had  found 
nothing  to  shake  his  conviction  that  the  threat  to  be  disposed  of 
came  not  from  Gandhi,  whom  he  might  have  to  arrest,  but  from 
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the  Muslim  militants  whom  he  would  still  have  to  appease.  And 
now  that  Gandhi  had  dropped  his  odd-looking  weapon  the 
Viceroy  brought  his  efforts  to  extract  concessions  from  London 
on  the  Khilafat  issue  to  something  very  like  what  Gandhi  had 
vainly  urged  upon  his  predecessor  Chelmsford  -  ‘making  common 
cause  with  the  people  in  India’.  Early  in  the  morning  of  Wednes¬ 
day,  1  March,  Montagu  received  from  Reading  a  telegram  pro¬ 
posing  that  Britain  should  recommend  the  formal  revision  of  the 
Sevres  Treaty,  so  as  to  secure  the  evacuation  of  Constantinople, 
the  restoration  of  the  Sultan’s  suzerainty  over  the  Holy  Places,  and 
the  return  of  Thrace  and  Smyrna  to  Turkey.  By  waiting  until 
Friday  to  order  the  copying  of  this  inflammatory  document  and 
its  circulation  to  the  Cabinet,  the  Secretary  of  State  reached  the 
blessed  refuge  of  the  English  political  week-end,  for  the  task  was 
not  completed  until  Saturday  afternoon.  But  on  that  day  there 
reached  him  in  his  country  retreat  a  second  viceregal  telegram 
seeking  agreement  for  the  immediate  publication  of  the  proposals 
in  India.  And  to  this  Montagu  wired  his  private  assent,  adding  that 
he  would  confirm  it  officially  on  Monday. 

This  was  6  March.  Back  in  Bombay,  Lloyd  had  once  more 
received  instructions  from  Delhi  enabling  him  to  proceed  with 
the  arrest  of  Gandhi.  In  the  more  relaxed  political  situation  his 
governmental  colleagues  were  less  easy  to  deal  with,  and  only  one 
of  the  Indian  ministers  signified  approval.  Making  do  with  a 
majority  decision,  the  Governor  at  last  issued  the  orders  which  on 
the  evening  of  10  March  brought  Police-Superintendent  Healy 
to  the  ashram  by  the  Sabarmati  river. 

But  the  political  career  that  was  ended  on  that  Friday  was  not 
Gandhi’s.  It  was  Montagu’s.  When  the  Cabinet  had  met  on 
Monday  (with  Austen  Chamberlain  in  the  chair,  Lloyd  George 
being  unwell),  Curzon  had  protested  against  any  publication  of 
Reading’s  telegram.  Montagu  told  him  he  had  already  authorised 
the  Viceroy  to  do  just  that.  It  could  still  have  been  stopped,  but 
nothing  was  done.  It  was  published  in  India  on  Wednesday,  in 
time  to  provide  (as  may  have  been  thought)  disarming  cover  for 
the  step  to  be  taken  against  Gandhi.  The  British  Press  carried  it 
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next  day,  and  a  storm  of  protest  as  well.  In  the  Commons,  to 
loud  cheers  from  the  Tory  benches,  Chamberlain  spoke  of  the 
collective  responsibility  of  cabinets  and  the  duties  of  all  govern¬ 
ments  of  the  Empire,  and  announced  that  the  resignation  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  India  had  been  tendered  and  accepted. 
Publicly,  in  his  Cambridge  constituency,  Montagu  called  Lloyd 
George  ‘a  great  if  eccentric  genius’  who  had  demanded  and  been 
paid  his  price:  ‘the  total,  complete  and  absolute  disappearance  of 
collective  responsibility  ever  since  he  formed  the  Government’. 
Privately,  in  a  letter  to  his  secretary  (and  later  Countess)  Frances 
Stevenson,  Lloyd  George  called  Montagu  ‘a  swine  and  a  sneak’. 
The  Coalition  was  breaking  towards  its  unregretted  wreck,  but 
the  tragedy  for  Edwin  Montagu  was  that  for  him  India  was  very 
much  more  than  a  political  job.  His  life  was  over.  It  was  a  bizarre 
sacrifice  to  have  been  offered,  in  the  name  of  truth  and  non¬ 
violence,  to  the  shadow  that  had  been  a  sultan  but  was  no  longer 
wanted,  even  as  a  shadow,  by  the  builder  of  a  new  Turkey. 
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The  Circuit  House  at  Shahi  Bagh,  where  Ahmedabad  Sessions 
Case  No.  45  of  1922  was  to  be  heard,  is  not  a  courthouse.  It  is  a 
well-appointed  residence  built  for  the  temporary  use  of  judges 
and  other  official  visitors,  and  nowadays  available  also  to  tourists 
who  have  established  the  right  connections  in  advance.  The  Law 
Courts,  in  the  middle  of  the  city,  had  been  repaired  since  the  wild 
days  of  wrecking  mobs  in  1919.  But  the  Circuit  House  was  chosen 
for  the  trial  of  Gandhi  and  Banker,  as  the  Collector’s  office  had 
been  chosen  for  the  magistrate’s  hearing,  on  those  special  grounds 
of  security  that  were  being  made  to  look  so  curiously  formal.  On 
Saturday  morning,  18  March,  police  guarded  the  approach  to  the 
Circuit  House  and  were  posted  at  intervals  about  its  containing 
wall.  Across  the  road,  in  the  ample  compound  of  the  Commis¬ 
sioner’s  house,  a  battalion  of  Indian  infantry  was  held  in  reserve. 
But  no  army  of  excited  mill-hands  or  urban  bad  characters 
advanced  down  the  dusty  avenue,  against  the  morning  stream  of 
in-going  produce  by  bullock-cart  and  head-basket.  From  the 
military  lines  bugles  called  their  faint  and  familiar  measure  of  the 
intervals  of  cantonment  life.  The  script  required  such  noises  off  to 
establish  the  setting  of  the  drama  while  its  several  preludes  were 
enacted. 

The  most  determined  people  in  the  world  -  so  ran  the  prologue 
in  Westminster  -  had  not  lost  their  hard  fibre.  This  too  must  be 
established,  and  Broomfield  was  out  early  on  the  golf-course.  On 
the  other  side  of  the  river  the  Prison-Superintendent,  gory  claws 
sheathed,  had  the  gates  opened  as  usual  for  Gandhi’s  grand  lever. 
And  when  young  Krishnadas  arrived  from  the  ashram  with  the 
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curds  and  fruit  of  his  master’s  breakfast  he  found  ‘many  well- 
known  and  renowned  leaders  of  India’  already  assembled  in  the 
prisoners’  quarters  with  their  questions  about  the  future  pro¬ 
gramme.  The  discussion  was  concluded,  and  Gandhi  got  up  to 
go  for  his  bath.  The  privilege  of  assisting  in  the  bathroom  was 
shared  by  Krishnadas  and  Seth  Jamnalal  Bajaj,  a  capitalist  so 
captured  by  Gandhi’s  personality  and  teachings  that  he  had 
surrendered  his  great  wealth  to  the  cause,  changed  his  whole 
style  of  living  and  was  even  experimenting  with  conjugal  chastity. 
To  Krishnadas,  who  had  only  himself  to  surrender,  it  felt  ‘as  if  we 
were  anointing  the  Master  before  his  crucifixion’. 

Gandhi  was  in  the  best  of  spirits.  The  long  approach  to  the 
activity  of  day,  India’s  least-appreciated  gift  to  civilised  living,  was 
allowed  its  full  course  before  the  arrival  of  Superintendent  Healy. 
Passes  of  admission  to  the  Circuit  House,  signed  by  the  Registrar 
of  the  Sessions  Court,  were  then  distributed  to  the  visitors.  Some 
time  after  they  had  all  left,  Gandhi  and  Banker,  under  Healy’s 
escort,  crossed  over  to  Shahi  Bagh  by  the  railway. 

For  Sir  Thomas  Strangman,  arriving  from  Bombay  to  take 
charge  of  the  prosecution,  the  bright  morning  had  been  faintly 
streaked  with  irritation.  As  head  of  the  District  Mr  Chatfield  was 
at  Ahmedabad  City  Station  to  greet  him.  Having  done  so,  how¬ 
ever,  the  collector  left  the  Advocate-General  standing  while  he 
hastened  up  the  platform  to  the  compartment  from  which  Mrs 
Sarojini  Naidu,  with  other  lady  supporters  of  the  principal 
accused,  could  be  seen  to  be  alighting.  When  he  had  seen  to  their 
comfort  and  ensured  the  provision  of  suitable  conveyances  he 
returned  to  do  his  duty  by  the  prosecutor,  with  transport,  con¬ 
versation  and  refreshment. 

Whatever  Strangman  heard  before  the  proceedings  opened 
increased  his  impression  that  Ahmedabad  officialdom  had  been 
magnetically  affected  by  the  charm  of  Gandhi’s  personality.  He 
would  have  had  more  to  ponder  upon  if  he  had  seen  the  crowded 
spectators  in  the  Circuit  House  rise  to  their  feet  for  the  entry  of  the 
prisoners,  as  though  it  had  been  that  of  the  Judge.  But  when 
Strangman  made  his  own  entry,  with  his  junior  Rao  Bahadur 
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Girdharlal,  all  except  Broomfield  were  already  assembled.  There 
was  a  handful  of  officials  and  about  half-a-dozen  European  police- 
officers,  but  nearly  three-quarters  of  the  audience  seemed  to  be 
dressed  in  the  khaddar  of  the  national  movement,  with  the  white 
forage-cap  that  Gandhi  had  designed  and  popularised,  and  for  his 
own  part  speedily  abandoned.  Except  for  the  extra  seating, 
nothing  special  had  been  done  to  convert  the  room  into  a  court. 
There  were  no  barriers,  no  dock  or  witness-stand.  Gandhi  himself 
was  seated  in  the  front  row,  facing  the  place  reserved  for  the 
judge  and  a  little  to  the  left  of  it.  He  looked  at  ease  and  healthy, 
and  in  much  better  flesh  than  the  emaciated  figure  of  whom 
Strangman  had  caught  sight  in  Bombay  about  a  year  before. 
Perhaps  his  regimen  made  better  sense  than  his  politics.  ‘Nature, 
when  left  to  herself’,  Sir  Thomas  reflected,  ‘had  clothed  him.’ 
Beside  him  sat  his  wife  Kasturba,  and  next  to  her  Mrs  Naidu  with 
some  other  ladies.  Banker  could  be  seen  in  the  same  row,  but  on 
the  other  side.  Jawaharlal  Nehru  was  there  too,  but  not  every¬ 
body  would  have  picked  him  out  at  this  point  in  his  public  life. 
The  audience  was  seated  like  a  gathering  of  friends,  without  any 
kind  of  precedence. 

On  the  stroke  of  noon  the  court  rose  as  the  slight  figure  of 
Judge  Broomfield  appeared  at  the  door.  Having  taken  his  seat  he 
opened  the  proceedings  by  correcting  a  mistake  of  no  apparent 
moment  in  the  framing  of  the  charges,  which  were  then  read  out 
by  the  Registrar.  So,  once  again,  were  the  three  offending  articles 
from  Young  India.  The  obligation  to  explain  the  charges,  said 
Broomfield,  did  not  require  him  to  comment  on  words  of  such 
obvious  meaning  as  ‘hatred  and  contempt’.  As  for  ‘disaffection’, 
this  was  defined  in  the  cited  Section  of  the  Penal  Code  to  include 
disloyalty  and  feelings  of  enmity ;  and  by  the  interpretation  of  the 
Bombay  High  Court  in  a  previous  case  it  had  been  held  to  cover 
political  alienation.  Turning  to  each  of  the  accused,  he  asked 
whether  they  pleaded  guilty  or  claimed  to  be  tried  under  the 
charge.  Both  pleaded  guilty,  and  Gandhi  added:  ‘I  observe  that 
the  King’s  name  has  been  omitted  from  the  charges,  and  it  has  been 
properly  omitted.’  If  the  point  seemed  important  to  him  it  was 
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not  only  from  his  habit  of  repudiating  any  suggestion  of  personal 
animosity.  The  Khilafat  controversy  had  provoked  him  to 
declare  that  he  made  no  distinction  between  the  Government  of 
India  and  the  British  Government  in  London.  But  he  still  wanted 
to  reserve  his  position  on  association  with  an  Empire  or  Common¬ 
wealth  of  which  the  British  monarch  was  the  symbolic  head. 

Strangman  had  been  informed  in  advance  that  the  articles  in 
evidence  had  been  reduced  to  three.  By  the  omission  of  the 
earliest  of  them  -  ‘Disaffection  a  Virtue’  of  15  June  1921  -  his 
intention  of  making  a  general  exposure  of  the  movement  of  non- 
co-operation  had  already  been  somewhat  hampered.  If  the  judge 
were  to  accept  the  pleas  and  proceed  directly  to  the  question  of 
sentence,  the  case  for  the  Crown  would  be  further  restricted.  The 
Advocate-General’s  first  step,  therefore,  was  to  ask  that  the  trial 
might  proceed,  since  the  judge  was  not  specifically  obliged  to 
convict  on  the  pleas,  though  he  was  certainly  empowered  to  do 
so.  This  was  a  case,  urged  Strangman,  in  which  it  was  highly 
desirable  in  the  public  interest  for  the  charges  to  be  fully  and 
thoroughly  investigated.  Moreover  there  had  been  instances  (he 
cited  a  murder-case)  in  which  it  had  been  held  that  the  acceptance 
of  a  plea  of  guilty  would  not  allow  the  matter  to  be  satisfactorily 
dealt  with. 

He  was  on  perfectly  correct  grounds.  But  so  was  Broomfield, 
and  he  was  not  to  be  moved.  The  Judge  knew  his  discretionary 
powers,  and  he  could  see  nothing  to  be  gained  by  going  once 
more  into  the  evidence  already  recorded  by  the  magistrate  who 
had  committed  the  accused  for  trial.  On  the  question  of 
sentence,  he  proceeded,  it  went  without  saying  that  he  had  been 
considering  this  from  the  time  that  he  knew  that  the  case  would 
come  before  him.  He  was  prepared  to  hear  anything  that 
counsel  for  the  Crown  might  desire  to  say  on  the  subject  of 
sentence,  and  also  to  listen  to  the  accused.  And  with  this  in  view 
he  proposed  to  accept  the  plea  of  guilty. 

The  decision  drew  a  smile  of  pleasure  from  Gandhi.  But 
Strangman,  though  invited  to  base  his  general  remarks  on  the 
charges  as  well  as  the  pleas,  repeated  that  he  had  been  placed  in  a 
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difficult  position.  He  wished  to  show,  in  the  first  place,  that  the 
matter  which  was  the  subject  of  the  charges  formed  part  of  the 
campaign  to  spread  disaffection  openly  and  systematically,  to 
render  Government  impossible  and  to  overthrow  it.  This  would 
have  been  clear  by  reference  to  the  committal  proceedings,  and  to 
earlier  articles  in  Young  India  from  which  he  proceeded  to  quote. 
After  another  mild  exchange  with  the  Judge  he  was  allowed  to 
develop  his  point  that  the  offending  articles  were  not  isolated. 

This  was  quite  easy  to  do.  And  the  writings  which  from  May 
1921  illustrated  the  operation  of  the  campaign  were  those,  as 
Strangman  urged,  of  an  educated  man  and  a  recognised  leader.  The 
court  must  consider  to  what  results  a  campaign  of  the  nature  thus 
disclosed  must  inevitably  lead.  Of  what  use  was  an  insistence  on 
non-violence  when  at  the  same  time  people  were  being  prompted 
to  disaffection  and  instigated  to  overthrow  the  Government?  The 
answer  appeared  to  the  Advocate-General  to  have  come  from 
Chauri  Chaura,  Madras  (the  Moplah  rising)  and  Bombay  (at  the 
time  of  the  Prince’s  visit).  He  asked  the  court  to  take  these  circum¬ 
stances  into  account,  and  he  suggested  that  they  must  involve 
sentences  of  severity.  As  for  the  second  accused,  though  Shan- 
kerlal  Banker’s  offence  as  publisher  was  the  lesser,  it  was  still  a 
serious  one.  According  to  the  Advocate-General’s  instructions  he 
was  a  man  of  means,  and  the  court  was  asked  to  impose  a  substan¬ 
tial  fine  in  addition  to  any  imprisonment  that  was  to  be  inflicted. 

Strangman  resumed  his  seat.  ‘Mr  Gandhi,’  said  the  Judge,  ‘do 
you  want  to  make  a  statement  on  the  question  of  the  sentence?* 

The  question  had  to  be  put  and  answered,  but  the  pages  resting 
on  Gandhi’s  bare  knees  made  the  reply  obvious.  Broomfield  felt 
pretty  sure  (he  told  me  long  afterwards)  that  the  prepared  state¬ 
ment  was  likely  to  be  political  propaganda,  without  much  bearing 
on  the  only  issue,  which  was  the  amount  of  sentence.  ‘However, 
I  saw  no  objection  to  his  reading  it,  and  I  allowed  him  to  do  so. 
The  only  stipulation  I  made  was  that  he  would  give  me  a  copy 
for  my  record,  so  that  I  should  not  have  the  trouble  of  writing  it 
all  down.  I  think  that  was  one  reason  why  he  was  pleased  with 
his  trial.  I  let  him  have  his  say.’ 
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Gandhi  had  his  say,  not  only  in  the  prepared  statement,  but  in 
the  remarks  with  which  he  now  prefaced  it: 

Before  I  read  this  statement,  I  would  like  to  state  that  I  entirely 
endorse  the  learned  Advocate-General’s  remarks  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  my  humble  self.  I  think  that  he  was  entirely  fair  to  me 
in  all  the  statements  that  he  has  made,  because  it  is  very  true 
that  I  have  no  desire  whatever  to  conceal  from  this  Court  the 
fact  that  to  preach  disaffection  towards  the  existing  system  of 
Government  has  become  almost  a  passion  with  me;  and  the 
learned  Advocate-General  is  also  entirely  in  the  right  when  he 
says  that  my  preaching  of  disaffection  did  not  commence  with 
my  connection  with  Young  India,  but  that  it  commenced  much 
earlier.  And  in  the  statement  that  I  am  about  to  read,  it  will  be 
my  painful  duty  to  admit  before  the  Court  that  it  commenced 
much  earlier  than  the  period  stated  by  the  Advocate-General. 
It  is  the  most  painful  duty  with  me,  but  I  have  to  discharge 
that  duty  knowing  the  responsibility  that  rests  upon  my 
shoulders. 

And  I  wish  to  endorse  all  the  blame  that  the  learned  Advocate- 
General  has  thrown  on  my  shoulders  in  connection  with  the 
Bombay,  Madras  and  the  Chauri  Chaura  occurrences.  Think¬ 
ing  over  these  things  deeply,  and  sleeping  over  them  night  after 
night  and  examining  my  heart,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  dissociate  myself  from  the  dia¬ 
bolical  crimes  of  Chauri  Chaura  or  the  mad  outrages  of 
Bombay.  He  is  quite  right  when  he  says  that  as  a  man  of 
responsibility,  a  man  having  received  a  fair  share  of  education, 
having  had  a  fair  share  of  experience  of  this  world,  I  should  have 
known  the  consequences  of  every  one  of  my  acts.  I  knew  that 
I  was  playing  with  fire.  I  ran  the  risk,  and  if  I  were  set  free  I 
would  still  do  the  same.  I  would  be  failing  in  my  duty  if  I  did 
not  do  so.  I  have  felt  it  this  morning  that  I  would  have  failed  in 
my  duty  if  I  did  not  say  what  I  have  said  here  just  now.  I 
wanted  to  avoid  violence.  I  want  to  avoid  violence.  Non¬ 
violence  is  the  first  article  of  my  faith.  It  is  also  the  last  article 
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of  my  creed.  But  I  had  to  make  my  choice.  I  had  either  to  sub¬ 
mit  to  a  system  which  had  done  an  irreparable  harm  to  my 
country,  or  incur  the  risk  of  the  mad  fury  of  my  people  bursting 
forth,  when  they  understood  the  truth  from  my  lips.  I  know 
that  my  people  have  sometimes  gone  mad.  I  am  deeply  sorry 
for  it,  and  I  am  therefore  here  to  submit  not  to  a  light  penalty 
but  to  the  highest  penalty.  I  do  not  ask  for  mercy.  I  do  not 
plead  any  extenuating  act.  I  am  here,  therefore,  to  invite  and 
cheerfully  submit  to  the  highest  penalty  that  can  be  inflicted 
upon  me  for  what  in  law  is  a  deliberate  crime,  and  what  appears 
to  me  to  be  the  highest  duty  of  a  citizen.  The  only  course  open 
to  you,  Mr  Judge,  is,  as  I  am  just  going  to  say  in  my  statement, 
either  to  resign  your  post,  or  inflict  on  me  the  severest  penalty 
if  you  believe  that  the  system  and  law  you  are  assisting  to 
administer  are  good  for  the  people.  I  do  not  expect  that  kind  of 
conversion.  But  by  the  time  I  have  finished  with  my  statement 
you  will  perhaps  have  a  glimpse  of  what  is  raging  in  my  breast 
to  run  this  maddest  risk  which  a  sane  man  can  run. 

The  judicial  countenance  showed  nothing  but  impassive  atten¬ 
tion  as  the  convicted  man  softly  proffered  his  advice.  Lowering 
his  earnest  gaze,  Gandhi  proceeded  to  read  from  the  pages  he  had 
prepared : 

I  owe  it  perhaps  to  the  Indian  public  and  to  the  public  in 
England  to  placate  which  this  prosecution  is  mainly  taken  up, 
that  I  should  explain  why,  from  a  staunch  loyalist  and  co- 
operator,  I  have  become  an  uncompromising  disaffectionist  and 
non-co-operator.  To  the  Court  too  I  should  say  why  I  plead 
guilty  to  the  charge  of  promoting  disaffection  towards  the 
Government  established  by  law  in  India. 

My  public  life  began  in  1893  in  South  Africa  in  troubled 
weather.  My  first  contact  with  the  British  authorities  in  that 
country  was  not  of  a  happy  character.  I  discovered  that  as  a  man 
and  an  Indian  I  had  no  rights.  More  correctly,  I  discovered  that 
I  had  no  rights  as  a  man,  because  I  was  an  Indian. 
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But  I  was  not  baffled.  I  thought  that  this  treatment  of  Indians 
was  an  excrescence  upon  a  system  that  was  intrinsically  and 
mainly  good.  I  gave  the  Government  my  voluntary  and  hearty 
co-operation,  criticizing  it  freely  where  I  felt  it  was  faulty,  but 
never  wishing  its  destruction.  Consequently,  when  the  existence 
of  the  Empire  was  threatened  in  1899,  by  the  Boer  challenge,  I 
offered  my  services  to  it,  raised  a  Volunteer  Ambulance  Corps, 
and  served  at  several  actions  that  took  place  for  the  relief  of 
Ladysmith.  Similarly,  in  1906,  at  the  time  of  the  Zulu  Revolt, 
I  raised  a  Stretcher-Bearer  Party  and  served  till  the  end  of 
the  ‘rebellion’.  On  both  these  occasions  I  received  medals  and 
was  even  mentioned  in  despatches.  For  my  work  in  South 
Africa  I  was  given  by  Lord  Hardinge  a  Kaisar-i-Hind  gold 
medal. 

When  the  war  broke  out  in  1914  between  England  and 
Germany,  I  raised  a  Volunteer  Ambulance  Corps  in  London 
consisting  of  the  then  resident  Indians  in  London,  chiefly  students. 
Its  work  was  acknowledged  by  the  authorities  to  be  valuable. 
Lastly,  in  India,  when  a  special  appeal  was  made  at  the  War 
Conference  in  Delhi  in  1918  by  Lord  Chelmsford  for  recruits, 
I  struggled  at  the  cost  of  my  health  to  raise  a  corps  in  Kheda, 
and  the  response  was  being  made  when  the  hostilities  ceased. 
Orders  were  then  received  that  no  more  recruits  were  wanted. 
In  all  these  efforts  at  service,  I  was  actuated  by  the  belief  that  it 
was  possible  by  such  services  to  gain  a  status  of  full  equality  in 
the  Empire  for  my  countrymen. 

The  first  shock  came  in  the  shape  of  the  Rowlatt  Act,  a  law 
designed  to  rob  the  people  of  real  freedom.  I  felt  called  upon  to 
lead  an  intensive  agitation  against  it.  Then  followed  the  Punjab 
horrors,  beginning  with  the  massacre  at  Jallianwala  Bagh,  and 
culminating  in  crawling  orders,  public  flogging  and  other  in¬ 
describable  humiliations.  I  discovered  too  that  the  plighted 
word  of  the  Prime  Minister  to  the  Mussalmans  of  India  regard¬ 
ing  the  integrity  of  Turkey  and  the  Holy  Places  of  Islam,  was 
not  likely  to  be  fulfilled.  But  in  spite  of  the  forebodings  and  the 
grave  warnings  of  friends  at  the  Amritsar  Congress  in  1919,  I 
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fought  for  co-operation  and  working  the  Montagu-Chelms- 
ford  Reforms,  hoping  that  the  Prime  Minister  would  redeem 
his  promise  to  the  Indian  Mussalmans,  that  the  Punjab  wound 
would  be  healed  and  that  the  Reforms,  inadequate  and 
unsatisfactory  though  they  were,  marked  a  new  era  of  hope 
in  the  life  of  India. 

But  all  that  hope  was  shattered.  The  Khilafat  promise  was  not 
to  be  redeemed.  The  Punjab  crime  was  white-washed,  and 
most  culprits  went  not  only  unpunished  but  remained  in 
service  and  in  some  cases  continued  to  draw  pensions  from  the 
Indian  revenue,  and  in  some  cases  were  even  rewarded.  I  saw 
too  that  not  only  did  the  reforms  not  mark  a  change  of  heart, 
but  they  were  only  a  method  of  further  draining  India  of  her 
wealth  and  of  prolonging  her  servitude. 

I  came  reluctantly  to  the  conclusion  that  the  British  connection 
had  made  India  more  helpless  than  she  ever  was  before, 
politically  and  economically.  A  disarmed  India  has  no  power  of 
resistance  against  any  aggressor  if  she  wanted  to  engage  in  an 
armed  conflict  with  him.  So  much  is  this  the  case  that  some  of 
our  best  men  consider  that  India  must  take  generations  before 
she  can  achieve  the  Dominion  status.  She  has  become  so  poor 
that  she  has  little  power  of  resisting  famines.  Before  the  British 
advent,  India  spun  and  wove  in  her  millions  of  cottages  just  the 
supplement  she  needed  for  adding  to  her  meagre  agricultural 
resources.  This  cottage  industry,  so  vital  for  India’s  existence, 
has  been  ruined  by  incredibly  heartless  and  inhuman  processes 
as  described  by  English  witnesses.  Little  do  town-dwellers 
know  how  the  semi-starved  masses  of  India  are  slowly  sinking 
to  lifelessness.  Little  do  they  know  that  their  miserable  comfort 
represents  the  brokerage  they  get  for  the  work  they  do  for  the 
foreign  exploiter,  that  the  profits  and  the  brokerage  are  sucked 
from  the  masses.  Little  do  they  realise  that  the  Government 
established  by  law  in  British  India  is  carried  on  for  this  exploita¬ 
tion  of  the  masses.  No  sophistry,  no  jugglery  in  figures  can 
explain  away  the  evidence  that  the  skeletons  in  many  villages 
present  to  the  naked  eye.  I  have  no  doubt  whatever  that  both 
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England  and  the  town-dwellers  of  India  will  have  to  answer,  if 
there  is  a  God  above,  for  this  crime  against  humanity  which  is 
perhaps  unequalled  in  history.  The  law  itself  in  this  country  has 
been  used  to  serve  the  foreign  exploiter.  My  unbiassed  exam¬ 
ination  of  the  Punjab  Martial  Law  cases  has  led  me  to  believe 
that  at  least  ninety-five  per  cent  of  convictions  were  wholly 
bad.  My  experience  of  political  cases  in  India  leads  me  to  the 
conclusion  that  in  nine  out  of  every  ten  the  condemned  men 
were  totally  innocent.  Their  crime  consisted  in  the  love  of  their 
country.  In  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred  justice  has  been 
denied  to  Indians  as  against  Europeans  in  the  Courts  of  India. 
This  is  not  an  exaggerated  picture.  It  is  the  experience  of 
almost  every  Indian  who  has  had  anything  to  do  with  such 
cases.  In  my  opinion,  the  administration  of  the  law  is  thus 
prostituted  consciously  or  unconsciously  for  the  benefit 
of  the  exploiter. 

The  greatest  misfortune  is  that  Englishmen  and  their  associ¬ 
ates  in  the  administration  of  the  country  do  not  know  that  they 
are  engaged  in  the  crime  I  have  attempted  to  describe.  I  am 
satisfied  that  many  Englishmen  and  Indian  officials  honestly 
believe  that  they  are  administering  one  of  the  best  systems 
devised  in  the  world  and  that  India  is  making  steady  though 
slow  progress.  They  do  not  know  that  a  subtle  but  effective 
system  of  terrorism  and  an  organised  display  of  force  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  deprivation  of  all  powers  of  retaliation  or  self- 
defence  on  the  other,  have  emasculated  the  people  and  induced 
in  them  the  habit  of  simulation.  This  awful  habit  has  added  to 
the  ignorance  and  the  self-deception  of  the  administrators. 
Section  124-A,  under  which  I  am  happily  charged,  is  perhaps 
the  prince  among  the  political  sections  of  the  Indian  Penal 
Code  designed  to  suppress  the  liberty  of  the  citizen.  Affection 
cannot  be  manufactured  or  regulated  by  law.  If  one  has  no 
affection  for  a  person  or  system,  one  should  be  free  to  give  the 
fullest  expression  to  his  disaffection,  so  long  as  he  does  not 
contemplate,  promote  or  incite  to  violence.  But  the  section 
under  which  Mr  Banker  and  I  are  charged  is  one  under  which 
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mere  promotion  of  disaffection  is  a  crime.  I  have  studied  some 
of  the  cases  tried  under  it,  and  I  know  that  some  of  the  most 
loved  of  India’s  patriots  have  been  convicted  under  it.  I  con¬ 
sider  it  a  privilege,  therefore,  to  be  charged  under  that  section. 
I  have  endeavoured  to  give  in  their  briefest  outline  the  reasons 
for  my  disaffection.  I  have  no  personal  ill-will  against  any  single 
administrator,  much  less  can  I  have  any  disaffection  towards 
the  King’s  person.  But  I  hold  it  to  be  a  virtue  to  be  disaffected 
towards  a  Government  which  in  its  totality  has  done  more 
harm  to  India  than  any  previous  system.  India  is  less  manly 
under  the  British  rule  than  she  ever  was  before.  Holding  such 
a  belief,  I  consider  it  a  sin  to  have  affection  for  the  system.  And 
it  has  been  a  precious  privilege  for  me  to  be  able  to  write  what 
I  have  in  the  various  articles  tendered  in  evidence  against  me. 

In  fact,  I  believe  that  I  have  rendered  a  service  to  India  and 
England  by  showing  in  Non-co-operation  the  way  out  of  the 
unnatural  state  in  which  both  are  living.  In  my  humble  opinion, 
Non-co-operation  with  evil  is  as  much  a  duty  as  is  co-operation 
with  good.  But  in  the  past,  Non-co-operation  has  been  deliber¬ 
ately  expressed  in  violence  to  the  evil-doer.  I  am  endeavouring 
to  show  to  my  countrymen  that  violent  Non-co-operation 
only  multiplies  evil,  and  that  as  evil  can  only  be  sustained  by 
violence,  withdrawal  of  support  of  evil  requires  complete 
abstention  from  violence.  Non-violence  implies  voluntary  sub¬ 
mission  to  the  penalty  for  Non-co-operation  with  evil.  I  am 
here,  therefore,  to  invite  and  submit  cheerfully  to  the  highest 
penalty  that  can  be  inflicted  upon  me  for  what  in  law  is  a 
deliberate  crime  and  what  appears  to  me  to  be  the  highest  duty 
of  a  citizen.  The  only  course  open  to  you,  the  Judge,  is  either 
to  resign  your  post  and  thus  dissociate  yourself  from  evil,  if 
you  feel  that  the  law  you  are  called  upon  to  administer  is  an 
evil  and  that  in  reality  I  am  innocent;  or  to  inflict  on  me  the 
severest  penalty  if  you  believe  that  the  system  and  the  law 
you  are  assisting  to  administer  are  good  for  the  people  of  this 
country  and  that  my  activity  is  therefore  injurious  to  the 
public  weal. 
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The  deep  attention  as  Gandhi’s  level  voice  pursued  his  pre¬ 
pared  theme  had  been  like  that  of  a  concert  audience.  Only 
Strangman,  confessing  afterwards  that  he  himself  was  ‘not  wholly 
unaffected  by  the  atmosphere’,  remembered  the  slight  interrup¬ 
tion  that  had  somehow  been  absorbed  into  the  effect.  Of  one 
incident  mentioned  in  the  statement  Superintendent  Healy  had 
‘interposed  in  the  most  friendly  way:  “I  think  you  have  made  a 
mistake  -  surely  it  took  place  in  the  following  year?”  ’  Gandhi 
thanked  him  and  made  the  correction.  If  one  is  to  imagine  any 
threat  to  the  grave  comeliness  of  the  whole  proceeding  it  is  only 
in  the  risk  of  improbable  melodrama  lurking  in  that  vision  of  a 
smitten  judge  resigning  his  office,  in  an  anti-climax  as  offensive 
to  aesthetic  as  to  political  propriety.  It  seems  in  the  pattern  of  the 
occasion  that  the  accused,  by  warning  him  in  advance  that  the 
suggestion  would  be  made,  had  also  warned  him,  had  that  been 
necessary,  that  it  need  not  be  taken  too  literally.  For  his  own  part 
Broomfield  felt  assured  ‘that  he  was  not  really  speaking  to  me  at 
all,  but  to  a  much  larger  audience’.  That  being  concluded,  he 
offered  the  ear  of  the  court  to  the  reticent  Shankerlal  Banker,  who 
replied:  ‘I  only  want  to  say  that  I  had  the  privilege  of  printing 
these  articles  and  I  plead  guilty  to  the  charge.  I  have  got  nothing  to 
say  as  regards  the  sentence.’ 

It  was  now  for  Broomfield  to  deliver  his  judgment: 

Mr  Gandhi,  you  have  made  my  task  easy  in  one  way  by  plead¬ 
ing  guilty  to  the  charge.  Nevertheless,  what  remains,  namely 
the  determination  of  a  just  sentence,  is  perhaps  as  difficult  a 
proposition  as  a  judge  in  this  country  could  have  to  face.  The 
law  is  no  respecter  of  persons.  Nevertheless,  it  will  be  impossible 
to  ignore  the  fact  that  you  are  in  a  different  category  from  any 
person  I  have  ever  tried  or  am  likely  to  have  to  try.  It  would  be 
impossible  to  ignore  the  fact  that,  in  the  eyes  of  millions  of  your 
countrymen,  you  are  a  great  patriot  and  a  leader.  Even  those 
who  differ  from  you  in  politics  look  upon  you  as  a  man  of  high 
ideals  and  of  noble  and  even  saintly  life.  I  have  to  deal  with  you 
in  one  character  only.  It  is  not  my  duty  and  I  do  not  presume 
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to  judge  or  criticise  you  in  any  other  character.  It  is  my  duty  to 
judge  you  as  a  man  subject  to  the  law,  who  by  his  own  admis¬ 
sion  has  broken  the  law  and  committed  what  to  an  ordinary 
man  must  appear  to  be  grave  offence  against  the  State.  I  do  not 
forget  that  you  have  consistently  preached  against  violence 
and  that  you  have  on  many  occasions,  as  I  am  willing  to 
believe,  done  much  to  prevent  violence.  But  having  regard 
to  the  nature  of  your  political  teaching  and  the  nature  of 
many  of  those  to  whom  it  was  addressed,  how  you  could 
have  continued  to  believe  that  violence  would  not  be  the 
inevitable  consequence,  it  passes  my  capacity  to  understand. 

There  are  probably  few  people  in  India  who  do  not  sincerely 
regret  that  you  should  have  made  it  impossible  for  any  govern¬ 
ment  to  leave  you  at  liberty.  But  it  is  so.  I  am  trying  to  balance 
what  is  due  to  you  against  what  appears  to  me  to  be  necessary 
in  the  interest  of  the  public,  and  I  propose  in  passing  sentence 
to  follow  the  precedent  of  a  case  in  many  respects  similar  to 
this  case  that  was  decided  some  twelve  years  ago:  I  mean  the 
case  against  Bal  Gangadhar  Tilak  under  the  same  section.  The 
sentence  that  was  passed  upon  him  as  it  finally  stood  was  a 
sentence  of  simple  imprisonment  for  six  years.  You  will  not 
consider  it  unreasonable,  I  think,  that  you  should  be  classed 
with  Mr  Tilak,  i.e.,  a  sentence  of  two  years  simple  imprison¬ 
ment  on  each  count  of  the  charge ;  six  years  in  all,  which  I  feel 
it  my  duty  to  pass  upon  you,  and  I  should  like  to  say  in  doing 
so  that,  if  the  course  of  events  in  India  should  make  it  possible 
for  the  Government  to  reduce  the  period  and  release  you,  no 
one  will  be  better  pleased  than  I. 

Turning  to  the  second  accused,  the  judge  proceeded:  ‘Mr 
Banker,  I  assume  you  have  been  to  a  large  extent  under  the 
influence  of  your  chief.  The  sentence  that  I  propose  to  pass  on  you 
is  simple  imprisonment  for  six  months  on  each  of  the  first  two 
counts,  that  is  to  say,  simple  imprisonment  for  one  year;  and  a  fine 
of  a  thousand  rupees  on  the  third  count,  with  six  months  simple 
imprisonment  in  default.’ 
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It  seemed  to  be  over,  but  there  was  a  finishing  touch.  Gandhi 
was  speaking  again: 

I  would  say  one  word  since  you  have  done  me  the  honour  of 
recalling  the  trial  of  the  late  Lokamanya  Bal  Gangadhar  Tilak. 
I  just  want  to  say  that  I  consider  it  to  be  the  proudest  privilege 
and  honour  to  be  associated  with  his  name.  So  far  as  the  sen¬ 
tence  itself  is  concerned  I  certainly  consider  that  it  is  as  light  as 
any  judge  would  inflict  on  me,  and  so  far  as  the  whole  pro¬ 
ceedings  are  concerned  I  must  say  that  I  could  not  have  expected 
greater  courtesy. 

By  the  test  of  the  Tilak  case  he  might  have  expected  less. 
Tilak,  who  had  not  only  offered  a  defence  but  conducted  it  him¬ 
self,  cross-examining  a  Crown  expert  for  two  days  and  delivering 
his  own  plea  for  the  better  part  of  five,  had  thereafter  been  sub¬ 
jected  to  some  hectoring  from  the  Bench.  But  of  that  point  of 
judicial  precedent  Broomfield  assured  me  that  he  was  unaware  at 
the  time,  though  it  was  later  brought  to  his  attention.  It  was 
Gandhi’s  appreciation  of  his  politeness  that  mildly  surprised  a 
judge  to  whom  it  had  not  occurred  to  behave  in  any  other  manner. 
Yet  with  all  the  graces  of  his  demeanour,  Broomfield  could  still 
have  marred  the  historic  occasion  by  handing  down  a  shorter 
sentence.  In  other  cases  arising  out  of  the  movement,  the  latitude 
of  the  courts  had  sometimes  resulted  in  an  annoying  deflation  of 
the  spirit  of  sacrifice.  The  leftist  Subhas  Chandra  Bose,  for  in¬ 
stance,  whose  patriotic  abandonment  of  a  promising  career  in  the 
Indian  Civil  Service  had  been  conspicuous,  had  been  furious  at 
receiving  only  eighteen  months  for  his  part  in  civil  disobedience. 
And  Maulana  Abul  Kalam  Azad,  who  was  to  become  the  chief 
symbol  of  Muslim  loyalty  to  the  Congress  as  a  national  body, 
had  been  fobbed  off  with  twelve  months.  If  this  could  have  con¬ 
tented  him  (since  the  sentence  was  in  the  ‘rigorous’  category),  it 
by  no  means  contented  his  high-spirited  Begum,  who  had  tele¬ 
graphed  to  Gandhi : 

Judgment  has  been  delivered  today  in  the  case  against  my 
husband  Maulana  Abul  Kalam  Azad.  He  has  been  sentenced 
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to  only  one  year  rigorous  imprisonment.  This  is  outstandingly 
less  than  what  I  was  waiting  for.  If  conviction  and  imprison¬ 
ment  be  the  reward  of  national  service,  you  will  admit  that 
great  injustice  has  been  done  to  him  in  the  inadequacy  of  the 
sentence.  It  does  not  even  approximate  to  the  minimum  of  his 
deserts.  .  .  . 

But,  with  six  years  simple,  Gandhi  could  look  the  great  ghost 
of  Tilak  in  the  eye.  Broomfield,  for  his  part,  could  leave  the 
Circuit  House  feeling  some  relief  that  the  day’s  task  had  been 
tranquilly  accomplished,  and  with  no  suspicion  that  a  small  but 
generous  niche  was  already  being  prepared  for  him  in  the  pan¬ 
theon  of  Indian  nationalism.  ‘An  admirable  Judge,’  wrote  the 
effusive  Mrs  Naidu  in  the  Bombay  Chronicle,  ‘deserving  of  our 
praise  alike  for  his  brave  and  resolute  sense  of  duty,  his  flawless 
courtesy,  his  just  perception  of  a  unique  occasion  and  his  fine 
tribute  to  a  unique  personality.’  From  another  witness,  the 
Maharashtrian  N.  C.  Kelkar  -  one  of  those  in  the  Congress 
Working  Committee  who  had  strongly  protested  against  Gandhi’s 
withdrawal  of  civil  disobedience  -  Strangman  himself  received  his 
share  of  the  congratulations : 

Mr  Advocate-General  was  happier  jfor  not  being  elevated  to 
the  Bench,  for  he  could  actually  shake  hands  with  the  accused, 
and  thus  earn  the  needed  atonement  for  even  such  small  animus 
as  might  remain  to  his  debit,  after  the  remarkably  fair  and  even 
gentle  treatment  he  had  given  to  the  Mahatma  and  his  co¬ 
accused. 

Of  the  scene  in  the  improvised  courtroom  after  judge  and 
officials  had  retired,  what  is  evident  from  all  accounts  is  that  for 
about  half-an-hour  the  police  made  no  move  to  hasten  the  next 
step,  but  stood  about,  ignored  by  everybody,  while  the  assembly 
was  changed  into  a  social  gathering.  Kelkar  stressed  the  almost 
unperturbed  air  of  badinage,  of  ‘wit,  wisdom  and  repartee’,  with 
Gandhi  sitting  in  the  centre  of  ‘a  melee  of  men,  women  and 
children’.  Mrs  Naidu  filled  in  the  wails  of  anguish  as  emotions 
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suppressed  during  the  hearing  flowed  over,  and  friends  and  sup¬ 
porters  flung  themselves  in  turn  before  their  Mahatma,  ‘clinging 
to  the  hands  that  had  toiled  so  incessantly,  bowing  over  the  feet 
that  had  journeyed  so  continuously  in  the  service  of  his  country’. 
Some  who  had  been  most  intimate  with  him,  wrote  Krishnadas, 
‘simply  ran  away  from  the  scene  lest  they  should  break  down 
under  the  swelling  emotions  that  were  agitating  them’.  Krishnadas 
himself  stood  dazed  in  a  corner  until  someone  found  him  and 
drew  him  into  the  presence  of  his  Master,  who  playfully  caught 
the  distraught  youth  by  his  Brahmin  hair-tuft.  Gandhi,  it  is  clear, 
was  radiantly  cheerful,  affectionate  and  wholly  relaxed,  and 
Shankerlal  Banker  contrived  to  catch  and  reflect  his  smiling  mood. 
But  for  Mrs  Naidu,  at  all  events  when  she  should  reach  for  her 
pen,  the  inexact  but  obsessive  analogy  was  waiting:  ‘My  thoughts 
sped  across  the  centuries  to  a  different  land  and  a  different  age, 
when  a  similar  drama  was  enacted  and  another  divine  and  gentle 
teacher  was  crucified,  for  speaking  a  kindred  gospel  with  a  kin¬ 
dred  courage/ 

The  leave-taking  trickled  to  its  end,  and  when  the  last  of  the 
company  had  left  the  building  the  sentenced  men  were  taken 
back  to  Sabarmati  Jail.  It  was  here  that  Tilak  himself  had  been 
lodged,  with  seventy  mills  on  strike  against  his  conviction,  fourteen 
years  earlier,  while  arrangements  were  made  to  transfer  him  quietly 
to  Mandalay.  And  when  Gandhi  was  informed,  after  a  couple  of 
days,  that  he  and  Banker  would  be  leaving  that  night  for  an 
unspecified  destination,  there  was  no  knowing  how  far  the  honour 
of  being  associated  with  Tilak  was  to  be  carried.  In  fact  it  was  the 
Yeravda  Central  Prison  near  Poona  that  had  been  chosen  for  the 
responsible  honour. 

Shortly  before  midnight  one  actor  makes  his  last  appearance. 
Dan  Healy,  having  escorted  his  prisoners  to  the  special  train 
waiting  at  Sabarmati  Station, had  a  few  words  with  the  officer  who 
had  been  detailed  to  accompany  them.  In  particular  he  reminded 
him  of  the  fresh  milk  that  must  be  supplied  at  certain  points  on 
the  journey,  goat’s  milk  for  Mr  Gandhi  and  cow’s  milk  for  Mr 
Banker.  That  done,  Healy  handed  into  the  compartment  a 
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basket  of  fruit,  saluted  and  turned  to  walk  back  to  his  car.  His  ten 
days’  stint  was  over.  In  the  years  that  followed  he  acted  for  several 
short  periods  as  Commissioner  of  Police  in  Bombay:  but  not,  as 
it  happened,  in  January  1932,  when  Gandhi,  soon  after  returning 
from  the  Round  Table  Conference  in  London,  became  a  prisoner 
of  Viceroy  Willingdon.  It  was  hardly  for  Healy  to  consider  that 
he  had  set  a  style  in  these  matters.  But  Verrier  Elwin,  who  had 
been  asleep  close  beside  Gandhi  on  the  large  flat  roof  of  the 
Bombay  building  where  the  police  arrived  at  three  in  the  morning, 
remembered  for  the  rest  of  his  life  the  Commissioner  in  full 
uniform  at  the  foot  of  the  bed;  the  quietly  spoken  words:  ‘Mr 
Gandhi,  it  is  my  duty  to  arrest  you’;  the  smiles,  the  small  ex¬ 
changes  of  courtesy,  the  accord  of  half-an-hour  for  preparation. 
‘The  Commissioner  laid  his  hand  on  Bapu’s  shoulder  with  a 
gesture  so  full  of  affection  that  I  thought  it  was  an  embrace,  until 
I  realized  that  it  was  the  formal  token  of  arrest.’* 

For  Robert  Broomfield  it  turned  out  that  there  was  to  be  one 
more  meeting  with  Gandhi.  As  he  had  ventured  to  hope,  the 
prisoner’s  release  was  advanced  by  the  course  of  events  in  India  - 
or,  to  be  exact,  by  a  dangerous  and  celebrated  attack  of  appendi¬ 
citis.  ‘When  he  was  better,’  said  Broomfield,  ‘over  his  con¬ 
valescence,  I  met  him  at  a  garden-party  in  Ahmedabad,  given  by 
one  of  the  leading  citizens,  and  we  sat  together.  We  talked 
amicably  on  non-political  subjects.  I  don’t  think  he  referred  to 
the  trial.’ 

Almost  certainly  he  did  not.  It  was  one  of  Gandhi’s  principles 
to  avoid  the  appearance  of  political  involvement  during  the 
unexpired  portion  of  any  prison-sentence.  And  his  manners  were 
impeccable,  despite  any  case  that  could  be  made  against  them  in 
deploring  his  boycott  of  the  Prince  of  Wales’s  Indian  visit.  Only 
an  appreciation  of  the  subtle  reticences  of  which  courtesy  is 
composed  could  have  enabled  him,  when  at  length  he  came 
to  meet  the  Prince’s  father  in  Buckingham  Palace,  to  emerge 
with  inoffensively  flying  colours  from  a  delicate  encounter.  In 
the  recollection  of  the  late  Lord  Templewood,  who  was  then 
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Secretary  of  State  for  India  as  Sir  Samuel  Hoare,  it  went  some¬ 
thing  like  this,  when  once  His  Majesty  had  agreed  to  waive  the 
matter  of  his  guest’s  unusual  costume: 

Well,  anyhow,  he  got  over  that,  and  I  stood  by,  rather  wonder¬ 
ing  what  was  going  to  happen,  and  putting  in  a  word  or  two 
at  the  right  time.  All  the  other  members  of  the  Round  Table 
Conference  were  there  as  well,  all  watching  us  like  anything. 
And  it  did  go  well.  But  then  at  the  end  King  George  the  Fifth 
who  was  a  terribly  conscientious  person,  began  to  feel,  I  think, 
that  they’d  had  a  good  talk,  and  it  had  gone  a  great  deal  better 
than  he’d  expected,  but  that  perhaps  he’d  been  a  bit  too  accom¬ 
modating.  And  he  said:  ‘Well  now,  Mr  Gandhi,  remember  I 
can’t  have  any  attacks  on  my  Indian  Empire.’  And  Gandhi  -  he 
was  not  a  good  diplomat,  but  apart  from  that  he  had  wonder¬ 
fully  good  manners  -  turned  it  away  by  saying :  ‘Your  Majesty, 
I  mustn’t  enter  into  a  political  argument  with  you  when  I  am 
enjoying  Your  Majesty’s  hospitality.’  And  it  all  ended  very 
well.  But  it  looked  a  bit  touchy  at  that  moment,  and  it  was  an 
example  of  the  attractiveness  of  Gandhi’s  personality  -  this 
extraordinarily  human  feeling  that  showed  itself  in  politeness 
to  people. 

But  this  was  not,  in  1922,  a  readily  envisaged  sequel  to  the  case 
of  Rex  Imperator  v.  Gandhi.  ‘I  have  had  no  trouble  so  far  arising 
from  Gandhi’s  arrest,’  wrote  Lord  Reading  to  his  son  in  April. 
‘He  had  pretty  well  run  himself  to  the  last  ditch  as  a  politician.’ 
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The  one  thing  which  is  supposed  by  most  of  Gandhi’s  biographers 
to  have  been  firmly  settled  by  the  Ahmedabad  hearing  is  the 
matter  to  which  he  addressed  himself:  the  discovery  that  what  he 
had  to  combat  was  not  the  exceptional  excrescence  upon  a  good 
system  but  a  system  which  was  evil  in  itself  He  had  a  gift  for 
converting  a  fairly  simple  issue,  when  occasion  required  it,  into 
something  of  formidable  intricacy.  But  he  could  also  illuminate 
a  complex  question  by  a  single  line  of  argument.  The  line  that  he 
drew  in  his  statement  before  sentence  was  as  clear  and  strong  as  a 
thread  from  his  spinning-wheel.  But  it  was  not,  and  could  not  be 
in  twenty-five  small,  hand- written  sheets,  the  entire  pattern.  Was 
it  even  the  completely  decisive  theme? 

His  first  fifty  years  had  not  yet  been  composed  into  autobio¬ 
graphy.  Only  the  well-ordered  leisure  of  Yeravda  Central  Prison 
could  begin  to  provide  that,  and  what  it  provided  was  in  some 
particulars  significantly  incomplete.  But  it  gave  detail  to  those 
less  than  happy  memories  of  British  Natal  and  the  neighbouring 
Boer  Transvaal  in  the  eighteen  nineties :  the  coolie-barrister  with 
the  first-class  ticket  forcibly  ejected  from  his  railway  compart¬ 
ment,  rudely  segregated  in  the  stage-coach.  The  point  to  be 
established  in  the  Sessions  Court  at  Shahi  Bagh  was  the  shock  of 
discovering,  as  an  Indian  in  South  Africa,  conditions  of  social  and 
indeed  statutory  inferiority  for  which  nothing  in  his  previous 
experience,  in  India,  in  the  United  Kingdom,  or  on  the  high  seas, 
had  in  any  way  prepared  him.  It  is  true  that  on  his  home  ground 
in  Rajkot  he  had  on  one  occasion  been  ejected  from  the  office  of 
the  Political  Agent.  But  the  real  lesson  of  this  frequently  cited 
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humiliation,  though  it  ‘changed  the  course  of  my  life’,  was  of  a 
different  nature.  It  taught  Gandhi  that  to  presume  on  an  acquain¬ 
tance  formed  in  England  in  order  to  promote  the  interests  of  a 
relative  with  a  British  official  in  India  was  to  invite  a  rebuff.  ‘I 
knew  I  had  no  right  to  approach  him,  and  was  fully  conscious  that 
I  was  compromising  my  self-respect.’  In  a  long  life  he  never  com¬ 
promised  it  again. 

And  the  point  remained.  The  treatment  of  Indians  in  South 
Africa  was  not  only  repugnant  to  the  principles  on  which  Gandhi 
believed  the  British  Empire  to  be  based;  it  was  in  glaring  contrast 
to  what  he  knew  of  the  application  of  those  principles  in  India 
itself.  Neither  the  backwater  of  Kathiawad  nor  the  comparatively 
easy-going  cosmopolis  of  Bombay  had  brought  him  up  against 
those  ill-mannered  excrescences  of  alien  rule  that  took  longer  to 
erase  from  memory  and  conscience  than  to  reduce  in  practice. 
And  even  while  the  Indian  National  Congress  was  patiently 
petitioning  for  a  better  share  in  the  higher  appointments  of 
the  Raj,  Gandhi  was  telling  the  South  African  whites,  in  articles 
and  memoranda,  that  the  race  which  they  chose  to  despise  as 
semi-barbarous  was  already  providing  judges  and  legislative 
councillors  for  the  British  Empire  in  India.  On  his  own  visits  to 
India  in  1895-6  and  in  190 1-2  he  took  surprised  note  of  the  com¬ 
plaint  that  Indians  were  not  yet  free  enough  in  their  own  country 
to  support  their  less  happy  compatriots  overseas.  It  did  not  deter 
him  from  the  successful  canvassing  of  his  South  African  campaign. 
And  this  campaign,  which  drew  from  Gokhale  the  powerful 
tribute  to  Gandhi  as  ‘a  hero  among  heroes,  a  patriot  among 
patriots’,  was  essentially  a  protest  against  policies  ‘of  denying  to 
His  Majesty’s  Indian  subjects  in  South  Africa  their  just  rights  as 
citizens  of  the  Empire’.  Its  culmination  as  an  exercise  in  promotion, 
ably  abetted  by  both  Gokhale  and  C.  F.  Andrews,  was  the  enlist¬ 
ment  of  the  Viceroy  himself  as  a  forthright  spokesman  of  public 
opinion  in  India.  When  Lord  Hardinge  announced  his  own  and 
India’s  sympathy,  ‘deep  and  burning’,  for  Gandhi  and  his  satya- 
grahis  of  1913,  he  was  allowing  himself  to  place  the  stamp  of  the 
highest  official  approval  upon  civil  disobedience  as  a  remedy  for 
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arbitrary  injustice.  If  he  did  not  reflect  that  the  sacred  principle 
might  be  transported  to  Indian  soil,  it  may  have  been  that  he 
could  not  conceive  of  an  occasion  for  it.  Even  so,  he  had  raised  a 
flurry  of  displeasure  in  Whitehall. 

But  for  one  strangely  ironical  difficulty,  Gandhi’s  South 
African  experience  might  have  offered  a  simpler  and  fuller  justi¬ 
fication  for  his  faith  in  the  British  imperial  system.  The  appeal  to 
Caesar,  as  he  always  insisted,  rested  upon  the  duties  as  well  as  the 
rights  of  citizenship.  On  that  basis  he  had  given  his  own  and  his 
community’s  assistance  in  the  Boer  War  in  1899,  in  the  cata¬ 
strophe  of  plague  in  Johannesburg  in  1904  and  in  the  Zulu 
Rebellion  in  1906.  But  in  1909,  when  he  led  a  two-man  deputation 
to  London  to  claim  the  fruits  of  a  principled  loyalty,  another 
delegation,  led  by  General  Smuts,  was  already  there,  negotiating 
the  fruits  of  a  principled  opposition.  The  Crown  veto  upon  an 
obnoxious  piece  of  legislation  in  South  Africa,  which  Gandhi 
might  otherwise  have  invoked  with  entire  success,  was  withheld 
for  a  cogent  reason.  A  colonial  administration,  in  the  magnani¬ 
mous  aftermath  of  the  conflict  between  Briton  and  Boer,  was  on 
the  eve  of  self-government  and  union.  In  that  forgotten  moment 
the  ‘intrinsically  good’  system  had  its  first  warning  of  the 
constitutional  land-mine  which  the  years  of  unimaginable 
demolition  would  at  last  expose,  in  Rhodesia,  in  Kenya,  or 
wherever  the  claim  to  freedom  might  clash  with  the  claim  to 
protection. 

For  Gandhi  it  had  meant  only  that  he  must  fight  the  new 
Union  of  South  Africa  on  its  own  ground.  But  it  was  on  his  way 
back  that  he  penned  his  radical  Hind  Swaraj  in  a  fury  of  swift 
composition,  using  his  left  hand  when  his  right  was  too  tired  to 
continue.  And  to  Lord  Amp  thill  he  revealed  at  this  time  with  a 
startling  lucidity  his  point  of  departure  on  the  road  to  political 
leadership:  ‘I  should  be  uninterested  in  the  fact  as  to  who  rules. 
I  should  expect  rulers  to  rule  according  to  my  wish,  otherwise  I 
cease  to  help  them  to  rule  me.  I  become  a  passive  resister  against 
the  rulers.’  As  against  all  that  would  be  urged  upon  him  in  his 
Indian  years,  and  from  either  side  of  the  fence,  he  already  knew 
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two  things  about  political  independence :  one  was  that  it  did  not 
by  itself  solve  social  problems,  and  might  in  fact  exacerbate  them ; 
the  other  was  that  complete  freedom  of  action,  not  just  of  nominal 
status,  was  obtainable  within  the  British  Empire.  South  Africa, 
he  was  to  tell  Indian  politicians  arguing  over  the  phrasing  of  their 
demands  in  1928,  ‘is  completely  independent ...  if  South  Africa 
wishes  to  remove  the  Union  Jack  and  to  be  independent 
even  in  name,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  her  doing 
so’. 

The  stages  by  which  Gandhi  reached  the  reluctant  conclusion 
that  what  he  had  to  combat  was  not,  after  all,  an  excrescence  but 
the  system  itself  appear  clear  and  logical  in  his  summary.  They 
accord  so  well  with  much  of  the  evidence  of  events  in  India,  and 
of  his  own  reactions  to  events,  that  they  have  come  to  be  accepted 
as  a  reliable,  if  simplified,  guide  to  his  political  emergence.  There 
are  some,  indeed,  who  place  even  further  back  his  basic  decision 
to  take  action  against  the  Raj.  Both  Rajagopalachari  and  Gandhi’s 
youngest  son  Devadas  told  me  that  his  discussions  with  Indians 
in  London,  during  his  stay  there  at  the  beginning  of  the  1914  war, 
had  been  seriously  concerned  with  the  problem  of  organised 
opposition  in  India.  Neither  of  them  was  with  him  at  the  time, 
but  Devadas  added  on  his  own  account  that  the  shock  of  dis¬ 
covering  that  things  were  little  better  in  India  than  in  South 
Africa  was  an  immediate  one: 

I  was  15  years  old.  India  to  me  was  a  completely  strange  new 
country.  I  was  very  excited  in  South  Africa  at  the  prospect  of 
coming  home,  though  all  I  knew  of  life  was  life  as  I  had  seen 
it  in  South  Africa  -  plenty  of  hardship,  complete  estrangement 
between  the  white  people  and  the  others,  but  good  open-air 
living,  wholesome  food,  and  freedom  from  anything  like  hard 
routine  work  for  children,  since  I  had  very  little  schooling.  But 
on  coming  to  India  my  excitement  vanished.  The  discrimina¬ 
tion  that  I  was  used  to  very  much  in  South  Africa  seemed  to 
exist  in  India  as  well,  and  there  was  no  sign  of  anything  like 
amity  or  affection  between  the  ruling  class  and  the  Indians.  It 
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was  to  me  a  very  great  shock,  because  I  had  expected  things  to 
be  different. 

My  father  was  always  a  very  friendly  person  to  the  Empire 
and  the  Empire-builders  and  so  on,  but  he  had  his  own  strong 
convictions,  so  that  although  he  co-operated  even  in  the  war, 
he  came  very  quickly  into  conflict  on  matters  of  principle  in  the 
few  months  that  he  was  in  London,  before  he  came  back  to 
India.  And  the  same  story  was  repeated  here.  There  really  was 
no  satisfactory  meeting-ground  between  my  father’s  views  and 
the  views  of  the  British  rulers  at  that  time;  so  that  although 
there  were  these  periods  of  co-operation,  and  there  was  plenty 
of  friendliness  too,  it  was  all  in  an  atmosphere  of  aloofness 
which  prevented  real  unity.  And  I  went  through  all  that  with 
him,  suffering  greatly  both  in  body  and  mind.  I  am  glad  to 
say  that  all  that  can  today  be  looked  upon  as  a  sort  of  bad 
dream. 

If  you  ask  a  superficial  question  you  will  get  an  incomplete 
answer.  It  was  inevitable  in  the  circumstances  of  his  time  that 
Gandhi  would  become  involved  in  the  politics  of  Indian  national¬ 
ism.  And  by  the  time  he  entered  upon  the  scene  his  own  nature, 
ideas  and  experience  ensured  that  his  involvement  would  be 
unique.  It  was  the  secret  of  leadership  that  seemed  incredible  until 
it  was  demonstrated,  magical  while  it  was  being  exercised,  and 
disputable  always.  It  required  no  Jallianwala  Bagh  to  convince  the 
author  of  Hind  Swaraj  that  all  contemporary  systems  of  govern¬ 
ment  were  essentially  Satanic.  Yet  at  the  same  time  neither 
Jallianwala  Bagh  nor  any  other  turpitude,  actual  or  theoretical, 
extinguished  his  obstinate  belief  in  the  feasibility  of  a  place  for 
India  in  an  ideal  British  Commonwealth.  He  was  once  heard  to 
say  (and  what,  after  all,  was  he  not  heard  to  say?)  that  he  had  three 
opponents:  the  British,  the  Indians  and  himself.  Standing  before 
the  judge  at  Ahmedabad  he  had  only  to  explain  his  attitude  to  one 
of  them.  But  the  dynamic  distinction  between  the  excrescence 
and  the  system  as  the  targets  of  struggle  appears  only  by  shifting 
the  focus  from  the  targets  to  the  struggle,  from  ends  to  means. 
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In  South  Africa  the  end  had  produced  the  means  in  the  sense 
that  some  form  of  passive  resistance  offered  the  only  possibility 
of  redress  for  a  disenfranchised  minority.  The  course  of  Gandhi’s 
personal  search  for  God,  or  Truth,  or  self-fulfilment  decreed  that 
passive  resistance,  as  understood  by  his  European  friends,  ‘was  too 
narrowly  construed,  that  it  was  supposed  to  be  a  weapon  of  the 
weak,  and  that  it  could  finally  manifest  itself  in  violence’.  Under 
the  name  of  satyagraha,  coined  by  Gandhi’s  faithful  cousin 
Maganlal  and  usually  rendered  as  ‘soul-force’,  the  concept  was 
exalted  to  match  the  far-reaching  implications  of  ahimsa  -  non¬ 
violence  -  as  a  code  of  conduct  and  a  spiritual  guide.  A  technique 
took  on  the  implications  of  a  creed.  The  means  had  become 
sovereign.  By  the  time  that  Gandhi  returned  permanently  to 
India  the  means  were  looking  for  the  end. 

It  sounds  like  a  doctrinal  exercise.  But  Gandhi  was  empirical  to 
his  last  breath.  And  what  seemed  so  definitive  in  the  great 
experience  in  South  Africa  was  the  demonstration  that  the 
exercise  of  satyagraha,  prayerfully  approached,  fearlessly  con¬ 
ducted,  and  held  to  its  highest  principles,  could  make  heroes  out 
of  common  clay.  That  it  could  also  achieve  results  by  conversion 
of  the  opponent  was  an  axiom  of  the  faith  and  a  testimonial  for 
future  employment.  But  if  that  had  been  all,  the  vision  must  have 
faded  as  the  years  began  to  show  how  transitory  had  been  the 
impact  upon  white  opinion  and  policy  in  South  Africa.  What 
never  faded  from  Gandhi’s  mind  was  the  memory  of  courage, 
faith,  unity  and  cheerful  sacrifice,  conjured  out  of  despair  and 
indifference  from  a  mixed  community  of  merchants  and  plant¬ 
ation-workers,  miners  and  shopkeepers,  men  and  women,  Hindu, 
Muslim,  Sikh  and  Christian,  from  Gujarat  and  the  North-West 
Frontier  and  the  deep  Tamil  south. 

This  was  not,  of  course,  how  the  matter  would  appear  to  those 
already  absorbed  with  the  cause  of  political  nationalism.  Every 
veteran  of  the  struggle  whom  I  subsequently  questioned  about 
the  first  impact  of  Gandhi  assumed  that  the  goal  of  independence 
was  accepted.  And  most  of  them  went  on  to  admit  the  fact  of 
which  Gandhi  was  to  show  himself  well  aware:  that  what  was 
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attractive  in  his  contribution  was  the  mastery  of  a  new  technique 

for  that  purpose.  As  Rajagopalachari  put  it: 

He  said  that  violence  is  not  necessary,  and  we  have  another 
weapon  to  make  up  for  that  absence  of  force  in  us.  Therefore 
we  can  win  without  being  able  to  fight  it  out  in  the  violent  way. 
That  was  the  new  ray  of  hope  that  he  brought.  A  new  tech¬ 
nique,  that  was  the  attraction.  His  sainthood  and  his  good 
quality  were  incidental  to  that  technique.  It  wasn’t  by  itself  a 
superstitious  focus  for  attraction.  It  was  merely  a  necessary 
incident  in  any  operation  with  the  new  technique.  You  want 
a  good  man  to  use  that  technique,  and  here  he  was.  But  that 
was  not  the  point  of  attention.  The  point  of  attention  in  the 
intelligentsia’s  mind  in  India  was  that  here  was  a  man  who  had 
practised  it  more  or  less  successfully  in  South  Africa,  who  had 
practised  it  against  the  plantation  people  in  Champaran,  and  he 
now  comes  forward,  saying,  ‘I  shall  be  able  to  do  it  with  respect 
to  politics  also.’  And  he  was  not  simply  an  expositioner. 
He  said  ‘I  will  do  it’  and  he  took  it  up ;  he  organised  things 
for  it. 

And  that  was  my  attraction  also,  personally.  Because  I  had 
lost  hope  in  the  moderate  programme.  I’d  completely  lost  hope 
in  the  programme  with  the  Congress  as  far  as  the  Moderates 
went,  and  I  was  an  extremist.  But  I  was  also  convinced  that 
sporadic  violence  would  produce  no  good  results.  And  as  to 
organised  violence,  it  was  an  impossibility. 

That  violence  was  morally  wrong  was  not  a  matter  of  great 
importance,  because  the  people  of  India  as  a  whole,  and  the 
intelligentsia  as  a  whole,  did  not  believe  that  there  was  any 
morality  in  the  British  Government  holding  on  here,  and 
therefore  there  was  no  question  of  anything  being  morally 
wrong.  The  people  did  not  look  at  it  from  the  moral  point  of 
view,  that  it  is  wrong  to  kill  and  do  all  that.  At  the  same  time, 
human  nature  is  human  nature,  they  did  not  like  it  when  a  good 
man  was  killed,  they  did  not  like  the  look  of  a  bloodthirsty 
crowd.  They  didn’t  like  it,  but  if  it  was  necessary  they  didn’t 
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object  to  it,  and  that  was  not  the  reason  why  they  preferred 

Gandhiji’s  plan.  They  preferred  Gandhiji’s  plan  because  it  was 

the  only  possible  plan,  and  it  looked  efficient. 

Even  on  this  pragmatical  basis,  however,  the  controversy  was 
never  finally  settled.  Again  and  again  the  sceptics  came  back  at 
Gandhi,  and  again  and  again  he  answered  them  in  their  own 
terms,  on  the  straight  basis  of  effectiveness.  They  would  get  there 
more  quickly  by  his  own  road,  he  promised  them,  than  by  any 
other.  Of  his  most  derided  undertaking,  the  promise  of  swaraj 
within  one  year  if  his  methods  were  fully  followed,  he  even  said 
on  one  occasion  that  it  was  a  ‘mathematical  certainty’.  And  surely 
he  was  right.  The  complete  and  disciplined  withdrawal  of  co¬ 
operation  from  the  rulers  by  the  ruled  would  bring  down  any 
government  in  short  order.  But  the  question  of  whether  non¬ 
violence  would  promote  the  cause  of  independence  was  not 
Gandhi’s.  His  question  was  whether  the  cause  of  independence 
would  promote  non-violence,  and  all  that  went  with  it  in  his 
visionary  programme  of  human  regeneration.  To  use  his  famous 
syllogism,  ends  are  means. 

At  the  point  of  abandoning  the  civil  disobedience  campaign 
he  had  presented  this  idea  in  a  capsule  which  his  political  col¬ 
leagues  could  hardly  have  been  expected  to  swallow  without 
protest.  ‘It  seems  to  me  that  the  attempt  made  to  win  Swaraj  is 
Swaraj  itself.’  But  that  was  an  issue  for  the  life-long  trial  of 
Gandhi  by  his  own  countrymen.  Before  his  British  judge  he  had 
made  no  appeal  to  religious  principles,  no  reference  to  God,  or 
Truth,  or  Soul-Force.  Non-violent  non-co-operation  was 
explained  in  a  few  sentences  as  an  individually  conceived  notion. 
But  the  movement  itself  was  hardly  touched  upon,  and  the 
Congress  received  only  an  oblique  reference.  Nobody  heard  the 
word  ‘swaraj’,  nor  even  the  words  ‘spinning-wheel’.  What  seemed 
to  matter,  since  it  takes  two  to  produce  disaffection,  was  to  shake 
the  complacent  official  conviction  of  ‘administering  one  of  the 
best  systems  devised  in  the  world’.  Could  there,  indeed,  have  been 
a  better  demonstration  of  this  maddening  invulnerability,  these 
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unwrung  withers,  than  the  judge’s  bland  consent  to  hear  whatever 
statement  the  prisoner  wished  to  make?  Long  ago  and  under  a  less 
assured  dispensation,  Gandhi  had  sought  a  similar  privilege  from 
a  Johannesburg  magistrate,  but  it  had  been  refused.  ‘Nothing 
political’  ruled  that  court  in  1893. 

To  probe  a  little  deeper  where  the  Advocate-General  was  not 
allowed  to  trespass  is  to  perceive  that  Gandhi’s  brief  involved  a 
curious  devaluation  of  the  direct  aim  of  political  independence. 
The  symbolism  with  which  he  invested  the  Rowlatt  Act  and  the 
Khilafat  question,  the  broader  mistrust  which  had  flowed  from 
them,  can  be  taken  to  represent  his  own  sincere  conclusions  and 
the  vaguer  reactions  of  multitudes  of  his  fellow  countrymen.  But 
from  another  angle  the  two  grievances  were  as  irrelevant  a  pair  of 
excrescences  as  could  well  have  been  selected  to  fuel  a  campaign 
for  the  end  of  British  rule.  The  Rowlatt  legislation  was  never  used 
and  soon  repealed.  The  Caliphate,  an  external  and  therefore 
divisive  emotional  magnet  for  India’s  largest  minority  com¬ 
munity,  had  been  allowed  to  draw  the  Viceroy  into  conflict  with 
the  British  Cabinet,  to  destroy  the  career  of  a  great  and  friendly 
Secretary  of  State,  and  was  now  to  be  eliminated  without  remorse 
by  the  Turks  themselves.  Only  the  indictment  of  a  system  could 
provide  substance  and  continuity  for  a  national  cause.  During  the 
latter  months  of  the  campaign  Gandhi’s  public  promotion  of  this 
indictment  had  often  displayed  an  intemperance  which  not  only 
his  British  correspondents  found  it  hard  to  reconcile  with  what 
they  understood  of  his  philosophy  of  ahimsa.  To  provoke  the 
Government  into  granting  him  his  share  of  its  repressive  activities 
could  be  reasonably  regarded  as  a  contribution  to  the  unity  of  the 
movement  and  to  a  more  general  grasp  of  his  principles.  Yet  it 
seemed  to  have  brought  him  to  disregard  for  the  time  being  the 
particular  principle  that  a  satyagrahi  tries  to  appeal  to  the  better 
elements  in  the  character  of  an  opponent. 

It  is  not  that  Gandhi  had  altogether  neglected  this  approach. 
The  English  character  fascinated  him,  and  the  penning  of  appeals 
‘To  Every  Briton’,  begun  during  this  first  large-scale  campaign, 
was  to  be  repeated  at  later  points  of  crisis.  In  theory  no  race  or 
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nation  or  subjugating  system  could  be  finally  proof  against  the 
power  of  non-violence  in  its  purest  expression.  But  Gandhi  had 
set  out  with  the  belief,  confided  to  C.  F.  Andrews  in  an  early 
letter,  that  the  British  were  peculiarly  receptive  to  moral  argu¬ 
ment.  He  had  deduced  from  the  Boer  War  and  its  concentration- 
camps  that  violence  against  the  helpless  was  something  from 
which  they  recoiled  somewhat  sooner  than  others.  Show  them 
that  they  had  been  wrong,  and  they  would  change  course.  There 
had  even  been  times  when  he  could  imagine  them  as  partners  in 
his  expedition  to  Utopia.  His  loyalty  to  the  British  Government, 
he  had  written  in  Hind  Swaraj ,  had  been  tendered  ‘quite  selfishly’, 
since  ‘I  would  like  to  use  the  British  race  for  transmitting  this 
mighty  message  of  ahimsa’.  If  it  was  this  dream  which  had  receded, 
then  its  place  would  be  with  those  other  extravagances  of  a  book 
which,  he  would  persistently  claim,  expressed  his  ideals  with  a 
verbal  exactitude. 

But  if  the  goal  had  been  simply  the  devolution  of  political 
power  it  would  have  been  not  merely  unnecessary,  but  psycho¬ 
logically  unwise,  to  show  the  British  in  such  forceful  terms  that 
they  had  been  wrong.  He  was  to  tell  Lord  Irwin,  in  the  famous 
letter  before  the  Salt  March  of  1930,  that  the  material  for  most 
of  his  charges  against  the  system  had  been  provided  by  its  own 
high-minded  British  critics.  It  did  not  follow,  however,  that  their 
repetition  by  Gandhi  would  strike  the  system’s  administrators  as 
morally  persuasive.  As  an  inducement  to  implement  an  impressive 
series  of  promises  to  part  with  power,  it  would  surely  have  been 
better  to  sustain  the  notion  that  the  power  to  be  relinquished  had 
been  honourably  gained  and  exercised.  Again  and  again  Gandhi’s 
British  contacts,  as  well  as  his  unsolicited  correspondents,  said  in 
effect,  ‘We  are  trying  to  get  out,  and  perhaps  we  need  to  be  kept 
at  it.  We  admit  we  have  faults,  but  don’t  overdo  the  political 
abuse.  It  only  clogs  the  slipway.’ 

The  trouble  with  this  train  of  thought,  of  course,  is  that  it  takes 
us  back  towards  the  outmoded  sycophancy  of  the  moderate 
Congress  approach.  That  language  had  been  rejected,  to  put  it 
briefly,  by  history.  The  change  of  temper  was  to  leave  many 
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highly  gifted  and  patriotic  Indians  stranded,  and  their  talents 
little  used.  It  was  the  other  wave  that  Gandhi  had  to  meet,  the 
wave  that  threatened  a  new  violence  of  conflict.  The  clearest 
evidence  of  his  own  political  skill  is  usually  to  be  found  in  his 
choice  of  the  moment  and  the  means  for  stealing  the  thunder  of 
a  dangerous  extremism.  The  only  time  that  left-wing  nationalism 
got  its  own  rebellion  moving  was  in  1942,  when  the  last  Viceroy 
but  one,  in  the  exigency  of  a  war-situation,  pulled  Gandhi  into 
prison  be  fore  he  could  take  command  of  the  threatened  enterprise. 
This  aborted  movement  under  the  ‘Quit  India’  slogan  was  also 
the  first,  last  and  only  one  to  have  been  explicitly  aimed  at  the 
achievement  of  political  power.  In  that  sense,  therefore,  the  mar¬ 
vellous  device  of  satyagraha  that  Gandhi  had  fashioned  was  never 
tested  as  an  instrument  for  gaining  independence.  It  was  tested  as 
an  instrument  for  making  independence  worth  having  when  it 
came. 

The  Great  Trial,  at  all  events,  was  on  its  way  into  folklore.  Those 
hundred  minutes  in  the  Sessions  Court,  which  were  not  a  trial  at 
all  in  the  stricter  sense  which  Strangman  had  had  to  accept,  were 
to  eclipse  in  the  annals  of  Indian  nationalism  the  battles  of  attrition 
in  which  Tilak  had  engaged  his  judges  for  six  days  in  1897,  for 
eight  days  in  1908.  And  in  the  common  way  of  legends  the  pers¬ 
pectives  of  time  were  to  transform  the  content  of  the  story  with¬ 
out  lessening  its  appeal. 

What  came  to  be  seen  as  a  beginning  had  made  its  impact  as 
something  strongly  resembling  an  end.  The  very  deferment  of 
Gandhi’s  crown  of  imprisonment  lent  an  air  of  finality  to  its 
assumption,  and  the  more  so  since  the  climax  had  been  bought 
with  anti-climax.  The  thousands  who  had  at  Gandhi’s  summons 
preceded  him  on  the  sacrificial  path  -  most  of  them  with  more  to 
lose  outside  the  prisons  and  less  to  expect  inside  them  -  had  done 
so  with  his  assurance  that  the  work  of  freedom  goes  on  behind 
the  bars,  ‘and  sometimes  on  the  gallows’. 

So  perhaps  there  ought  to  have  been  a  crucifixion.  The  meta¬ 
phors  came  with  perfect  ease  to  non-Christians,  though  it  may 
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be  that  those  who  looked  back  nineteen  centuries  to  another  trial 
for  seditious  utterance  had  not  well  considered  whose  voices,  in 
Jerusalem,  had  demanded  the  death-sentence  from  an  alien 
proconsul  who  found  no  fault  in  the  man.  The  penalty  imposed 
at  Ahmedabad  had  at  least  been  gratifyingly  longer  than  any¬ 
thing  handed  down  to  the  young  satyagrahi  in  South  Africa.  The 
things  that  Gandhi  had  briefly  but  bravely  endured  in  that  far-off 
prelude  -  the  hard  labour,  the  appalling  food,  the  uncivilised 
company  of  murderers  and  perverts,  the  manacled  appearances - 
were  not  unimaginable  in  India.  But  they  were  not  generally,  or 
legitimately,  within  the  expectation  of  political  offenders.  And 
for  the  Mahatma,  though  no  one  at  first  knew  where  he  would  be 
taken,  they  were  out  of  the  question.  When  the  story  of  his  first 
term  in  Yeravda  Jail  could  be  put  together,  there  was  found  to 
have  been  a  short  initial  period  -  a  few  days,  perhaps  a  week  -  of 
unsympathetic  restrictions.  It  was  just  enough,  though  the 
prisoner  discouraged  publicity,  to  guard  the  flickering  light  of 
sacrifice.  Thereafter  the  new  theme  establishes  itself:  the  model 
prisoner,  ‘happy  as  a  bird’,  reading  a  hundred  and  fifty  books 
through  days  and  months  carefully  apportioned  between  study 
and  spinning  and  exercise,  writing  and  prayer,  correspondence 
and  visitors,  the  care  of  his  fellow  captives  and  the  charming  of 
his  keepers,  to  whom  his  only  complaints  seem  to  have  been  of 
excessive  or  invidious  indulgence  of  his  simple  but  definite  needs. 

For  now  it  is  the  model  jailers  who  are  absorbed  into  the  com¬ 
position,  whether  by  their  own  natural  virtues  or  in  the  radiance 
of  their  irresistible  guest.  The  Superintendent  at  Yeravda, 
Colonel  Murray,  joins  Judge  Broomfield,  and  with  as  little  pre¬ 
meditation,  in  the  new  order  of  chivalry.  A  little  later  there  is  P.  L. 
O’T.  Quinn,  sitting  with  Gandhi  on  the  verandah  of  his  prison- 
quarters  to  take  lessons  in  Gujerati;  greeting  him  at  the  gates  of 
Yeravda  on  subsequent  arrivals  (‘It’s  getting  to  be  a  habit,’  smiled 
Gandhi) ;  and  still  cherishing,  forty  years  afterwards  on  his  Surrey 
farm,  the  scraps  of  paper  scrawled  with  the  Mahatma’s  appro¬ 
priations,  at  the  proper  intervals,  of  his  special  ration  of  raisins. 

So  it  might  have  gone  on,  on  that  first  and  famous  commit- 
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ment  to  an  Indian  prison,  for  a  full  six  years,  while  Gandhi’s 
countrymen  learned  to  do  without  him  and  the  British  learned  to 
forget  his  existence.  The  acute  attack  of  appendicitis,  which  in  the 
event  reduced  the  experience  to  less  than  two  years,  could  hardly 
have  been  laid  at  his  own  door  by  the  darkest  suspicion  of  his 
political  cunning  or  the  wildest  belief  in  the  yoga  of  his  bodily 
control.  His  unconditional  release,  the  premature  return  from 
‘civil  death’  to  burdensome  responsibility,  seemed  in  no  way 
welcome,  and  in  his  slow  recuperation  he  thought  of  Margaret  in 
Goethe’s  Faust  (which  he  had  read  for  the  second  time  in  prison), 
with  no  comfort  but  the  spinning-wheel.  But  the  drama  of  the 
sudden  operation,  performed  under  detention  in  the  Sassoon 
Hospital  in  Poona,  made  its  point.  With  everything  to  help  the 
story  -  even  a  thunderstorm  to  cut  the  electricity,  then  the  failure 
of  the  nurse’s  torch  and  the  tricky  substitution  of  a  hurricane- 
lamp  -  it  made  several  points.  When  it  came  to  it,  as  it  nearly  did, 
no  other  life  in  India  seemed  so  precious  as  this.  It  was  precious, 
in  its  way,  to  the  authorities.  It  was  precious  to  Gandhi  himself. 
Before  the  public  could  know  of  the  crisis  or  react  in  anxiety,  the 
patient  and  those  who  had  charge  of  him  had  met  it  with  a  com¬ 
pact  of  reciprocal  trust.  The  radical  critic  of  Western  medicine 
displayed  an  absolute  confidence  in  its  representatives.  The 
political  prisoner  had  only  to  name  the  friends  he  would  like  to 
see  for  every  resource  to  be  used  to  bring  them  to  him.  The  shared 
desire  to  avoid  a  popular  disturbance,  whether  the  Mahatma 
should  survive  or  die  in  British  hands,  produced  a  document 
drafted  in  his  own  way  and  left  to  his  own  approval.  Signing  it 
with  an  effort,  he  whispered  to  the  Surgeon-General,  Colonel 
Maddock:  ‘See  how  my  hand  trembles.  You  will  have  to  put  this 
right.’  The  surgeon  answered:  ‘Oh,  we  will  put  tons  and  tons  of 
strength  into  you.’ 

If  these  things  seem  superficial,  they  were  not  so  regarded  in 
India.  As  the  kindness  and  attention  which  the  prisoner-patient 
so  fully  acknowledged  take  their  place  in  the  permanent  treasury 
of  Gandhiana,  as  Colonel  Maddock  earns  his  stall  among  the 
paladins  in  the  normal  exercise  of  his  humane  profession,  one  is 
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tempted  to  wonder  what  less  could  have  been  expected.  To 
Gandhi’s  dedicated,  but  usually  hard-headed  secretary  Mahadev 
Desai  the  weeks  in  hospital  were  pervaded  by  ‘a  living  atmosphere 
of  love’  and  ‘the  light  that  transcends  the  bounds  of  time  and 
space’.  But  this  time  it  was  not  a  distant  and  difficult  example 
of  satyagraha  in  action,  dissolving  the  brutal  armour  of  power 
with  the  sovran  prescription  of  ahimsa.  True  enough,  it  might 
do  something  to  rekindle  faith  in  that  ‘spiritualisation  of  politics’ 
which  seemed  to  have  failed  the  test  of  a  mass  movement.  And 
perhaps  Desai,  writing  in  Young  India,  intended  to  suggest  this, 
as  also  to  silence  those  critics  -  the  forerunners  of  a  long  line 
-  who  at  this  emotional  moment  pounced  upon  Gandhi’s  sub¬ 
mission  to  the  knife  as  a  betrayal  of  principle.  But  the  story  of  the 
appendectomy,  as  it  passed  into  myth,  plumbed  more  mysterious 
depths.  Perhaps  it  fed  the  same  need  that  had  caught  at  the  con¬ 
duct  of  the  Great  Trial,  the  need  that  was  to  find,  a  few  years 
later,  a  memorable  satisfaction  in  the  Gandhi-Irwin  Pact;  that 
Indian  need  of  a  response  on  the  personal  level  which  so  faithfully 
cherished  every  human  breach  of  a  code  of  cold  communication 
between  rulers  and  ruled.  Perhaps  it  was  the  genius  which 
Gandhi  had  always  shown  for  the  assumption  of  equality  as  a 
means  to  its  achievement  that  earned  in  the  court-room,  on  the 
operating-table,  in  the  palace  of  the  viceroys,  a  recognition  of  his 
royalty  which  exalted  every  Indian,  not  merely  his  own  followers. 
However  it  might  be  interpreted,  it  helped  to  keep  alive  for  a 
little  longer  the  obstinate  belief  in  the  ideal  potentialities  of  a 
special  relationship  between  British  and  Indians.  To  an  earlier 
political  generation  this  had  been  a  matter  of  accepted  destiny. 
Now  it  survived  as  a  shared  secret.  Gandhi  did  not  invent  it,  but 
without  him  it  would  hardly  have  been  preserved. 

The  operation  and  the  subsequent  release  formed  a  kind  of  coda 
to  the  Ahmedabad  trial,  delayed  by  two  years  even  if  Gandhi’s 
freedom  had  been  advanced  by  four.  What  might  so  easily  have 
been  a  time  for  obituaries  was  at  all  events  the  end  of  a  chapter, 
and  the  wider  judgments  had  begun.  The  way  in  which  Gandhi 
accepted  the  turning-point  stuck  in  the  mind  of  Pyarelal  Nayar, 
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the  young  man  who  had  recently  begun  to  help  in  Desai’s  secre¬ 
tarial  work.  As  Pyarelal  described  it  to  me  after  the  lapse  of  thirty 
years,  Gandhi  became  a  different  person  when,  on  5  February 
1923,  Colonel  Maddock  brought  him  the  news  that  he  was  to  be 
released. 

As  soon  as  the  Surgeon  was  gone,  he  became  aware  of  the  fact 
that  he  was  wearing,  not  khadi  but  the  hospital-clothes  which 
were  made  of  mill-cloth,  and  he  said:  ‘Now  I  can’t  keep  them 
on  for  a  single  moment.’  He  got  them  changed.  But  until  he 
was  a  free  man  he  was  not  even  aware  of  the  fact,  as  it  were, 
that  his  clothes  didn’t  consist  of  khadi.  This  is  an  instance  of 
how,  as  soon  as  a  change  became  relevant  to  his  duty,  he  became 
interested  in  it.  But  if  it  was  not  related  to  his  immediate  duty 
it  meant  nothing  to  him. 

While  he  recuperated  in  a  bungalow  by  the  wide,  empty 
beaches  of  Juhu,  near  Bombay,  plenty  of  people  came  to  point 
out  his  immediate  duties.  In  the  ‘torrents  of  love’  of  his  corres¬ 
pondence  he  was  assured  that  leadership  would  return  to  him  if 
he  sought  it.  And  yet  Reading  had  not  been  wildly  out  in  believ¬ 
ing,  when  he  arrested  him,  that  Gandhi  had  run  himself  into  the 
last  ditch  as  a  politician.  A  ditch  it  certainly  was,  if  not  the  last. 
The  politics  of  Congress  had  passed  him  by.  A  substantial  wing, 
now  calling  itself  the  Swaraj  Party,  had  gone  back  to  the  idea  of 
entering  the  reformed  councils,  the  policy  which  Gandhi  had  at 
first  urged  and  then  abandoned  for  non-co-operation.  The  non- 
co-operation  programme  itself  had  not  been  specifically  aban¬ 
doned,  but  the  heart  went  out  of  it.  For  the  effort  and  sacrifice  of 
the  cloth-boycott,  the  withdrawal  of  lawyers  from  government 
courts  and  of  pupils  from  government  schools  and  colleges,  had 
been  made  for  an  immediate  political  objective  that  had  vanished, 
not  for  the  ranging  dreams  of  Gandhi’s  dim  new  India.  The  altern¬ 
ative  tactical  weapon  of  council-entry  was  aimed  at  ‘wrecking 
the  Constitution  from  within’,  which  Gandhi  found  morally 
repugnant  and  politically  inept. 

But  he  had  more  sinister  developments  to  consider.  In  the  wake 
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of  the  foundered  mass-challenge  there  had  been  a  fresh  recourse 
to  sporadic  terrorism,  which  was  bad  enough.  The  reluctance  of 
some  Congress  leaders  to  criticise  it  was  worse,  and  Gandhi  wept 
in  public  on  his  first  reappearance  on  a  committee-platform.  For 
the  most  urgent  anxiety  of  all,  the  returning  tide  of  Hindu-Muslim 
hostility,  he  had  more  than  tears.  As  the  murderous  outbreaks  of 
that  hot  summer  spread  up  the  Ganges  plain  to  the  scorched  hills 
of  the  North-West  Frontier,  he  tried  the  old,  cool  methods  of 
personal  investigation  and  report.  And  he  failed.  By  September, 
not  many  months  after  the  ‘sacred  experience’  in  the  Poona 
hospital  had  put  a  value  on  his  survival,  he  was  testing  the  assess¬ 
ment  in  a  twenty-one  days  fast  in  Delhi,  in  the  house  of  his  old 
Muslim  comrade  Muhammad  Ali.  ‘I  blame  no  one,’  he  said,  ‘I 
blame  myself  alone.’ 

The  ethics  of  Gandhi’s  fasting  had  not  yet  made  their  contro¬ 
versial  mark.  But  the  Delhi  fast  set  a  pattern.  Limited  in  advance 
to  what  he  thought  his  body  could  endure,  the  self-imposed 
suffering  of  a  purifying  act  produced  a  powerful  emotional 
response,  and  one  which  in  this  case  had  obviously  to  transcend 
the  promptings  of  a  particular  religious  tradition.  The  victory  at 
the  bedside  was  striking.  The  observable  effect  throughout  the 
country  lasted  for  perhaps  eighteen  months.  As  a  profession  of 
personal  responsibility  and  a  dialogue  with  God,  it  exhibited 
Gandhi  on  trial,  as  it  were,  in  the  court  of  his  own  conscience. 
And  his  bearing  was  the  same  as  that  which  he  had  shown  before 
the  tribunals  of  man.  Again  he  pleaded  guilty  to  playing  with 
fire.  Fie  would  make  no  concealment  of  his  responsibility  for 
‘bringing  into  being  the  vast  energy  of  the  people’.  FFe  would  not 
pretend  to  have  been  unaware  of  the  risks  of  violence  and  anarchy. 
Nor  would  he  undertake  to  be  more  circumspect  in  the  future. 
Even  if  he  could,  he  said  at  this  time,  he  ‘would  do  nothing  to 
put  the  people  to  sleep  again’. 

It  was  a  warning  against  the  assumption  that  his  suspension  of 
civil  disobedience  had  been  an  acceptance  of  defeat.  And  yet  he 
was  conducting  himself  as  though  the  whole  spectacular  assault 
on  an  empire  ripe  for  the  plucking  were  something  better  for- 
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gotten.  What  he  had  brought  out  of  prison,  that  prized  nursery 
of  freedom,  was  not  the  manifesto  of  a  new  struggle  but  the  near¬ 
nostalgia  of  autobiography,  the  recollections  of  a  man  in  his 
fifties  who  might  not  have  been  expected  to  survive  them.  Even 
if  The  Story  of  My  Experiments  With  Truth  is  a  guide  to  Gandhi’s 
developing  ideas  as  well  as  an  account  of  their  past  application, 
its  studied  avoidance  of  a  challenge  to  the  future  is  remarkable. 
Those  to  whom  every  word  of  the  Mahatma’s  experience  must 
come  as  an  illumination  could  turn  back  with  something  of  his 
own  fascination  to  the  formative  memories  of  his  childhood,  the 
London  student’s  search  for  vegetarian  fare  and  moral  certainties, 
the  personal  discoveries  and  the  public  struggles  of  the  years  in 
South  Africa.  Serialised  week  by  week  in  Young  India ,  the  remi¬ 
niscences  had  a  naively  egocentric  flavour  which  could  indeed 
beguile  many  kinds  of  curiosity,  including  that  of  Aldous  Huxley, 
who  was  then  travelling  India  in  a  sophisticate’s  search  of  the 
answer  for  which  Jesting  Pilate  had  forborne  to  stay.  Like  Hind 
Swaraj ,  but  with  a  bigger  international  public  to  win,  the  memoirs 
provided  a  document  for  the  open  trial  of  a  life  which,  in  Gandhi’s 
thinking,  faced  the  daily  scrutiny  of  God.  But  when  they  reached 
the  point  of  the  tumultuous  course  on  which  he  had  launched  the 
Congress,  with  its  Khilafat  allies  and  its  nation-wide  following, 
the  candour  of  the  narrative  was  overtaken  by  discretion.  It  was 
not  only  that  ‘a  sense  of  propriety’  restrained  Gandhi  from  refer¬ 
ring,  as  would  have  been  unavoidable,  to  his  relations  with  other 
political  leaders.  It  was  also  that  he  had  nothing  useful  to  say. 
‘My  conclusions  from  my  current  experiments  can  hardly  as  yet 
be  regarded  as  decisive.  ...  In  fact  my  pen  instinctively  refuses 
to  proceed  further.’ 

The  instinct  may  have  been  sound,  but  it  lent  a  dying  fall  to  the 
great  opening  campaign  of  the  Indian  revolution.  The  awakening 
to  inspired  action  under  a  new  and  magnetic  leadership,  the  dawn 
in  which  it  had  been  bliss  for  Jawaharlal  Nehru  to  be  alive  and 
very  heaven  for  his  father  to  have  turned  sixty,  flickers  across 
Gandhi’s  retrospective  landscape  only  as  a  chilly  note  on  his 
embodiment  in  the  Congress  constitution  -  against  opposition  - 
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of  ‘peaceful  and  legitimate’  means  for  attaining  its  political  goal. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that,  if  this  constitution  had  been  worked 
out  by  the  people  honestly,  intelligently  and  zealously,  it  would 
have  become  a  potent  instrument  of  mass  education,  and  the 
very  process  of  working  it  out  would  have  brought  us  Swaraj. 
But  a  discussion  of  the  theme  would  be  irrelevant  here. 

A  formidable  irrelevance,  for  which  even  so  brief  a  dismissal  keeps 
at  least  ithree  considerations  in  view.  First  there  is  the  reminder 
that  in  Gandhi’s  vocabulary  ‘peaceful  and  legitimate’  means  had 
been  shown  to  encompass,  if  only  as  a  last  resort,  the  defiance  of 
any  established  law  so  as  ‘to  overturn  the  Government  ...  to 
compel  its  submission  to  the  people’s  will’  -  a  very  different  matter 
from  the  ‘relevant’  South  African  experience  of  minority  protest 
against  a  particular  piece  of  discriminatory  legislation.  Next 
there  is  the  implicit  confirmation  that  the  Chauri  Chaura  killings, 
though  they  dramatised  the  failure  of  the  experiment  in  mass 
satyagraha,  had  been  only  the  last  straw  in  the  growing  burden  of 
Gandhi’s  general  dissatisfaction  with  the  level  of  response  in 
‘honesty,  intelligence  and  zeal’.  Finally,  and  by  no  means  for  the 
first  time,  the  Gandhian  instrument  for  achieving  swaraj  is 
presented  rather  in  terms  of  educating  the  masses  than  of  expelling 
their  rulers.  The  effect  of  satyagraha  on  its  participants  was  at 
least  as  important  as  its  effect  on  their  opponents. 

It  was  not,  in  other  words,  a  mere  argument  about  methods 
which  had  landed  Gandhi  in  the  political  ditch  assigned  to  him  by 
the  Viceroy.  What  showed  through  the  argument  was  the  dis¬ 
parity  in  objectives.  In  lowering  the  sights  of  the  independence- 
movement  for  its  exhilarating  assault  on  the  power-centre  he  had 
not  changed  his  own  profounder,  more  distant,  nation-building 
aim.  He  had  not  even  pretended  to  change  it.  Though  devoting 
himself  for  the  time  being  to  the  ‘corporate  activity’  of  an  existing 
Indian  political  aspiration  (he  had  written  in  January  1921),  he  was 
‘individually  working’  towards  the  transformed  society  that  he 
had  pictured  in  Hind  Swaraj ,  wherein  the  question  of  who  pro¬ 
vided  the  government  was  at  best  secondary.  And  as  the  wind 
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that  he  had  fanned  had  driven  him  closer  to  the  final  decision,  to 
the  point  of  no  return  in  a  directly  political  conflict,  the  impulse 
of  recoil  found  a  language  haunted  by  queer  echoes  of  a  different 
punditry,  of  the  sceptical,  admonitory  tones  of  British  gradualism. 

We  understand  the  true  meaning  of  Swaraj  only  when  we 
readily  recognise  the  unreality  of  things  which  we  had  all  along 
thought  to  be  too  true.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  attempt  made  to 
win  Swaraj  is  Swaraj  itself.  The  faster  we  run  towards  it,  the 
longer  the  distance  to  be  traversed.  .  .  . 

Such  Swaraj  may  not  come  this  year,  may  not  come  within 
our  generation.  .  .  . 

I  am  positively  shaking  with  fear.  If  a  settlement  were  to  be 
made,  then  where  are  we  to  go?  Although  I  will  miss  no 
opportunity  of  settlement,  still  after  having  come  to  know  the 
strength  of  India,  I  am  afraid  of  a  settlement.  What  would  be 
our  condition  if  a  settlement  were  made  before  we  have  been 
thoroughly  tested?  It  would  be  like  that  of  a  child  prematurely 
born  which  will  perish  in  a  short  time. 

For  the  Western  books  and  articles  that  broadened  between  the 
two  world  wars  into  something  of  a  flood,  Whither  India  ?  could 
be  taken  as  a  generic  title.  But  ‘Where  are  we  to  go?’  seems  an 
uncommonly  plaintive  note  for  the  trumpet  that  sings  to  battle. 
The  gift  of  leadership  was  much  easier  to  recognise  in  Gandhi 
than  to  analyse,  and  among  its  improbable  ingredients  one  of  the 
more  mysterious  was  the  admission  of  doubt  at  just  those  points 
of  crisis  where  the  demagogue  learns  to  draw  upon  bluster.  Nine 
years  earlier,  in  Natal,  Gandhi  had  been  almost  dismayed  to  find 
his  band  of  satyagrahis  swollen  by  striking  miners  to  an  army  of 
more  than  two  thousand  men,  women  and  children  without  visible 
means  of  support.  Where  were  they  to  go?  To  prison  in  the 
Transvaal,  he  decided,  and  the  great  Volksrust  March  was  on. 
Twenty  years  after  his  civil  disobedience  of  1922,  the  enormous 
gamble  of  the  ‘Quit  India’  demand  would  be  launched  with  a  self- 
searching  oration  and  a  daunting  question-mark.  ‘Where  shall  I 
go  and  where  shall  I  take  the  forty  crores  [400  millions]  of  India?’ 
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But  in  the  years  of  apparent  political  eclipse  after  his  first  arrest, 
the  years  in  which  an  idea  of  Gandhi  took  shape  in  the  outside 
world,  it  was  by  no  means  obvious  that  he  would  again  be  in  a 
position  to  sound  a  Gadarene  charge  into  the  unknown.  Aldous 
Huxley,  one  of  the  first  English  writers  to  be  taken  by  the  hand 
by  Sarojini  Naidu  and  led  into  the  exhausting  experience  of  a 
Congress  session  under  the  new  dispensation,  found  Gandhi 
playing  his  deliberately  minor  part  at  Cawnpore  in  December 
1925 ;  and  chose  as  his  exemplar  not  Lenin  but  Peter  the  Hermit, 
the  saintly  herald  of  a  particularly  unfortunate  crusade.  The 
personal  picture  was  captivating: 

The  little  man  in  the  dhoti,  with  the  shawl  over  his  naked 
shoulders;  the  emaciated  little  man  with  the  shaved  head,  the 
large  ears,  the  rather  foxy  features ;  the  quiet  little  man,  whose 
appearance  is  only  remarkable  when  he  laughs  -  for  he  laughs 
with  the  whole-hearted  laughter  of  a  child,  and  his  smile  has  an 
unexpected  and  boyish  charm. 

It  is  not  that  Huxley  found  no  significance  in  what  Gandhi  had 
brought  to  the  Indian  political  scene.  On  the  contrary,  he  pro¬ 
claimed  the  simple  and  shattering  discovery  that  ‘without  any 
violence,  merely  by  quietly  refusing  to  accept  the  white  man  at 
his  own  valuation,  merely  by  declining  to  have  anything  to  do 
with  him,  the  Indian  can  reduce  British  rule  to  impotence’.  But 
the  point  of  what  Jesting  Pilate  had  to  say  about  Gandhi  the  poli¬ 
tician  is  that  it  was  said  in  the  past  tense. 

That  side  of  the  new  stocktaking  had  already  an  obituary  air. 
Even  the  visionary  insight  of  Romain  Rolland,  who  had  produced 
in  1923-4  the  biography  of  the  Mahatma  that  was  to  remain  for 
many  years  a  definitive  interpretation  for  the  West,  lost  sight  of 
the  practising  politician  in  the  grandeur  of  his  message  for  a  war- 
weary  generation,  and  submerged  the  energy  of  his  socially  con¬ 
structive  programme  in  the  almost  static  mysticism  of  ‘the  Man 
who  became  One  with  the  World-Spirit’.  Gandhi  himself,  who 
corresponded  with  Rolland  on  warm  terms  and  made  a  point  of 
visiting  him  on  his  way  back  from  the  London  Round  Table 
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Conference  at  the  end  of  1931,  later  found  an  explanation  for  this 
aspect  of  his  book.  ‘For  a  man  who  wishes  to  understand  an  idea’, 
he  told  Professor  Nirmal  Bose,  his  helper  in  Bengal  in  1947,  ‘it  is 
necessary  to  know  also  how  it  actually  works  out  in  practice.  You 
must  not  only  observe  me  at  work,  but  also  see  the  institutions  and 
men  through  whom  I  am  working.  See  them  when  I  am  there  and 
also  when  I  am  away.  .  .  .  Romain  Rolland  did  not  meet  me 
before  he  wrote  my  life.  He  wanted  to  come  to  India  in  order  to 
see  things  for  himself,  but  that  was  not  to  be.  But  men  like  him 
are  rare.’ 

It  was  the  sight  of  Gandhi  at  work  in  South  Africa  that  had 
brought  the  missionary  Joseph  Doke  to  write  the  first  biography 
as  early  as  1908.  And  this  was  the  only  witness  of  its  kind  to  be 
offered  before  an  Indian  career  could  even  be  forecast  for  Gandhi. 
But  already,  in  the  introduction  to  Doke’s  book  supplied  by  the 
British  Liberal  minister  Lord  Ampthill,  there  had  been  partial 
political  judgments  to  refute.  ‘Mr  Gandhi’,  wrote  Ampthill,  ‘has 
been  denounced  in  this  country,  even  by  responsible  persons,  as 
an  ordinary  agitator;  his  acts  have  been  misrepresented  as  mere 
vulgar  defiance  of  the  law;  there  have  not  even  been  wanting 
suggestions  that  his  motives  are  those  of  self-interest  and  pecu¬ 
niary  profit.  .  .  .  With  a  better  knowledge  of  the  man  there  must 
come  a  better  knowledge  of  the  matter.  ...  It  is  a  matter  which 
touches  the  honour  of  our  race  and  affects  the  unity  of  the  Empire 
as  a  whole.’ 

But  the  matter  had  also,  and  more  impressively,  begun  by 
touching  the  conscience  of  Christians.  In  South  Africa  it  had 
compelled  the  Reverend  Doke  to  consider  the  discrepancy 
‘between  a  beautiful  creed  and  our  treatment  of  the  Indian  at  our 
door’.  And  the  treatment  that  Gandhi  himself  provoked  and 
suffered  in  the  cause,  when  reported  to  India,  drew  the  Anglican 
Bishop  Whitehead  to  launch  on  its  public  course,  from  the 
Madras  Y.M.C.A.  in  December  1913,  the  irresistible  inference: 

I  frankly  confess,  though  it  deeply  grieves  me  to  say  it,  that  I 

see  in  Mr  Gandhi,  the  patient  sufferer  for  the  cause  of  righteous- 
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ness  and  mercy,  a  truer  representative  of  the  Crucified  Saviour 

than  the  men  who  have  thrown  him  into  prison  and  yet  call 

themselves  by  the  name  of  Christ. 

The  force  of  this  first  acceptance  of  the  challenge  on  a  religious 
front  is  not  to  be  measured  by  the  less  fervent  standards  of  our 
own  day.  The  fact  is  that  Gandhi’s  actions,  words  and  bearing 
had  placed  sincere  Christians  in  a  state  of  moral  treason  to  the 
West  before  he  had  begun  to  pull  the  carpet  from  under  the 
secular  authority  of  the  British  Raj.  In  the  fullness  of  time,  and 
omitting  the  intervening  evidence,  we  find  the  winged  thought 
reaching  the  Reverend  John  Haynes  Holmes  and  the  congregation 
of  the  Community  Church  in  Park  Avenue,  New  York.  This  was 
1930,  by  which  date  many  charming  stories  had  accumulated 
of  the  deification  of  the  Mahatma  by  the  superstitious  simplicity 
of  the  Hindu  peasantry.  Dr  Holmes  was  not  to  be  outdone.  In 
Gandhi,  he  told  his  flock  in  a  celebrated  and  deeply  earnest  sermon, 
‘we  see  the  Christ  alive  again’.  Soon  after  that  he  took  ship  for 
India,  attended  a  Congress  session,  and  stirred  gales  of  applause 
when,  rising  to  address  the  multitude,  he  was  seen  to  put  on  the 
white  khaddar  forage-cap.  ‘This  cap’,  he  said,  ‘is  a  symbol  of 
human  devotion  as  sacred  as  the  Cross.’  He  did  not,  however, 
come  into  close  contact  with  the  cap’s  designer,  who  remarked 
some  years  later:  ‘Good  Dr  Holmes,  without  knowing  me 
personally,  became  my  advertising  agent.  Some  of  the  nice  things 
he  said  about  me,  I  never  knew  myself.’ 

Without  for  a  moment  denying  the  sincerity  of  the  commit¬ 
ment,  it  can  be  seen  to  have  been  rather  easier  to  reach  from  an 
American  than  an  English  pulpit.  And  an  Anglican  pulpit  in  India 
had  its  own  peculiar  discomforts.  From  such  a  pulpit  in  Simla  the 
Reverend  C.  F.  Andrews  had  preached  in  the  presence  of  Lord 
and  Lady  Hardinge  a  sermon  from  which  there  flowered  a  friend¬ 
ship  of  no  small  importance  between  viceroy  and  priest.  But 
Andrews  had  been  forced  by  conscience  to  resign  his  orders  by 
the  time  he  came  to  furnish,  to  the  rage  of  many  English  people 
in  India,  a  home-grown  and  therefore  disloyal  example  of  the 
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saint-politician  enigma.  Bishop  Whitehead,  who  became  a  great 
Metropolitan,  continued  to  offer  Gandhi  the  esteem  and  support 
of  a  Christian  leader  without  compromising  his  high  office.  But 
there  were  other  bishops  on  the  British  Indian  establishment,  as 
well  as  missionaries  supported  by  funds  raised  in  England, 
whose  allegiance  to  flag  and  crown  as  symbols  of  Christian 
civilisation  prohibited  even  a  friendly  nod  in  the  direction  of 
Gandhi  or  the  Congress  (both  being  obstacles,  after  all,  in  the 
path  of  the  dutiful  evangelist). 

By  clerics  of  this  cult  the  Indian  who  had  become  a  political 
nuisance  could  at  no  stage  have  been  seen  as  a  saint,  but  at  best  as 
some  kind  of  unredeemed  medicine-man,  a  ‘half-naked  fakir’  (odd 
that  Churchill,  when  the  word  had  to  be  found,  should  light 
upon  one  from  a  Muslim  thesaurus).  But,  for  the  wider  disciple- 
ship  that  Gandhi  had  been  effortlessly  acquiring  among  Christian 
idealists,  admiration  for  the  saint  had  to  come  to  terms  with 
assessment  of  the  politician.  And  the  problem  had  hardly  been 
measured  up  when  the  politician,  even  in  his  own  country,  seemed 
to  have  become  discredited.  For  Romain  Rolland,  as  for  many 
others,  that  sublime  moment  when  rebellion  had  been  abandoned 
in  the  name  of  non-violence  had  been  the  triumphant  reassertion 
of  the  saint  over  the  politician  in  Gandhi.  Call  it  the  assertion  of  a 
new  politics,  the  politics  of  a  spiritual  faith  as  against  the  politics 
of  material  calculation  -  it  still  served  to  proclaim  that  Gandhi’s 
kingdom  was  not  quite  of  this  world.  And  to  paint  himself  into 
a  corner  as  a  politician,  which  is  what  he  appeared  to  have  done, 
left  him  room  for  nothing  but  to  sit  down  there  as  a  saint. 

Gandhi’s  answer  is  well  enough  known :  ‘People  say  that  I  am 
a  saint  who  has  lost  his  way  in  politics.  Actually  I  am  a  politician 
who  is  trying  to  become  a  saint.’  If  it  does  not  precisely  resolve 
the  unreal  dichotomy,  it  returns  us  to  the  forgotten  facts  at  the 
root  of  the  process :  to  his  original  perception  of  a  political  task,  a 
wrong  requiring  to  be  righted,  and  the  development  in  the 
course  of  action  of  methods  that  harmonised  with  the  parallel 
growth  of  his  personal  religion.  The  idea  that  Gandhi  had  been 
a  saint  in  South  Africa,  and  subsequently  changed  his  role  to 
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become  a  politician  in  India,  was  ludicrous.  But  it  continued  to  hang 
vaguely  in  the  air,  justifying  spasms  of  disappointment  whenever 
his  political  influence  appeared,  from  one  viewpoint  or  another, 
to  be  misapplied. 

With  the  politician  trying  to  become  a  saint  we  are  on  firmer 
ground.  For  Gandhi’s  much-debated  ‘spiritualisation  of  politics’, 
with  all  its  power  of  appeal  in  a  wickedly  governed  world, 
carried  in  his  own  country  certain  fatal  implications :  fatal,  that  is, 
to  his  personally  cherished  hopes  of  a  nation  free  from  religious 
division.  This  calls  for  a  little  explanation. 

To  the  American  writer  Louis  Fischer,  Gandhi  seemed  to  reveal 
his  full  stature,  the  true  mark  of  a  Mahatma  or  ‘great  soul’,  when 
he  met  one  of  his  questions  with  the  answer:  ‘I  am  a  Hindu,  a 
Muslim,  a  Christian,  a  Jew,  a  Parsi.’  There  is  nothing  in  the 
vaguely  deistic  background  of  a  Western  liberal  to  prevent  an 
instant  response  to  this  nobility  of  spirit.  It  is  no  accident,  either, 
that  of  all  the  Christian  confessions  it  was  Quakerism,  with  its 
leaven  of  universality  as  well  as  its  great  tradition  of  pacifism, 
that  in  so  many  cases  lit  the  path  to  intimacy  with  Gandhi.  The 
influences  of  Theosophy  among  the  Indian  middle-classes  had  in 
turn  made  fruitful  ground  for  the  seed  of  eclecticism.  Nehru 
himself  had  come  under  it  in  his  boyhood.  When  Mrs  Besant 
plunged  into  nationalist  politics  she  made  bridges  across  which 
the  pilgrims  of  Theosophy  were  still  streaming  into  Gandhi’s 
camp  when  she  had  been  crowded  off  the  high  road.  And  when 
the  expected  avatar  appeared  in  Jiddu  Krishnamurti  at  the  close 
of  1925,  only  to  disappear  again  in  1929  in  his  startling  renun¬ 
ciation  of  the  mission,  there  was  left  a  line  of  patient  teaching, 
rejecting  all  institutional  paths  to  truth,  in  which  the  new  Krish¬ 
namurti  exercised  upon  a  generation  of  potential  leadership  a 
spell  which  was  entirely  unpublicised  and  will  never  be  fully 
estimated.  When  the  light  had  gone  out  with  Gandhi’s  assassina¬ 
tion,  it  was  to  Krishnamurti  that  Jawaharlal  Nehru  brought,  in 
secret,  his  solitary  anguish.  Of  that  no  more  can  be  said  without 
breaking  a  confidence.  But  though  we  are  here  in  a  region  in 
which  ‘religion’,  ‘politics’,  ‘India’  itself,  have  ceased  to  operate  as 
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anything  but  securities  to  be  discarded  along  the  path  to  freedom, 
it  was  a  path  which  Hindus  -  and  Hindus  alone  -  could  trace,  if 
they  wished,  within  the  map  of  an  ancestral  orthodoxy.  The 
sanction  for  universality,  in  which  all  creeds  are  held  of  equal 
worth  -  or  indeed  of  equal  worthlessness  -  can  be  a  Vedic  sanction, 
and  it  brought  to  Gandhi’s  side  men  of  an  intellectual  scholarship 
(Vinoba  Bhave  was  one  of  them)  which  he  neither  attained  nor 
claimed.  But  the  sanction  cannot  be  Islamic,  or  Christian,  or 
Judaic,  or  Zoroastrian.  To  echo  Gandhi’s  gnomic  embrace  of 
non-Hindu  systems  of  belief,  even  a  broad-minded  adherent  of 
any  of  them  would  have  to  trim  its  exclusiveness.  To  the  less 
broad-minded  the  declaration  could  appear  at  best  ambiguous 
and  at  worst  offensive.  And  in  the  communal  context,  its  pro¬ 
nunciation  by  a  member  of  the  major  community  was  a  reminder 
that  cultural  hospitality  can  be  smothering. 

Gandhi  tried  to  correct  this.  He  studied  the  Koran,  and  dili¬ 
gently  questioned  the  Muslim  divines  among  his  friends  and 
associates.  He  thought  he  had  found  Prophetic  authority  for  the 
validity  of  other  creeds,  and  more  incredibly  for  the  cult  of  non¬ 
violence.  He  pointed  to  the  great  lessons  of  human  brotherhood 
in  the  Christian  gospels,  and  praised  the  peaceful  philanthropy  of 
Jews  and  Parsis.  At  his  prayer-meetings  he  risked  and  incurred  the 
displeasure  of  Hindus  by  giving  an  Islamic  invocation  the  courtesy 
of  first  place,  and  that  of  Muslims  by  using  it  at  all.  In  a  land 
where  bloody  riot  could  flow  from  the  accident  of  a  Hindu  going 
to  sleep  in  the  market-place  with  his  feet  pointing  towards  Mecca, 
or  some  similar  triviality  that  reversed  the  affront,  this  was  not 
very  astonishing.  And  Gandhi  missed  no  opportunity  of  text  or 
pretext  for  driving  home  the  philosophy  of  mutual  respect.  But 
the  spiritualisation  of  politics,  with  the  unique  development  of  the 
prayer-ground  for  political  and  social  instruction  (which  could 
look  like  a  Hindu  answer  to  the  forum  of  the  mosque  and  the 
Idgarh),  involved  the  application  of  a  religious  terminology  to 
the  large  and  small  issues  of  public  concern.  And  Gandhi’s 
religious  vocabulary,  except  when  finding  references  for  a  special 
question  or  to  a  special  audience,  was  bound  to  draw  heavily  upon 
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the  treasury  of  Hindu  idealism  and  Hindu  folklore.  The  term  Ram 
Raj  (Rule  or  Kingdom  of  God)  might  innocently  express  the 
vision  of  a  morally  based  and  perfected  society.  But  it  was  only 
the  best  known  of  the  many  verbalisations  which  non-Hindus 
were  able  to  cite  -  as  much  in  fear  as  in  malice  -  as  the  signposts 
to  some  ruthlessly  projected  Hindu  domination. 

Yet  the  signposts,  if  that  was  how  they  must  be  read,  had  been 
standing  since  the  turn  of  the  century.  Twenty  years  before 
Gandhi  made  his  mark  on  Indian  politics,  the  nationalist  move¬ 
ment  had  felt  the  impetus  of  the  Hindu  Revival.  Bengal  came  out 
to  meet  the  Western  challenge  in  a  surge  of  cultural  synthesising 
which  sustained  the  reformist  Right  of  the  Indian  National 
Congress,  and  again  in  the  ritualised  terrorism  that  gave  the 
revolutionary  Left  its  martyrs,  and  the  goddess  Kali  her  young 
acolytes  of  the  bomb  and  the  pistol.  To  Muslims  conscious  of 
their  position  in  Indian  history  the  militants  of  Maharashtra  had 
sounded  an  even  more  sinister  note.  The  answer  had  been  a  quiet 
but  steady  closing  of  the  Muslim  ranks,  a  new  communal  wariness 
among  the  progressives,  the  first  soliciting  of  balancing  measures 
from  the  alien  Raj,  the  first  use  by  Indian  journalists  of  what  was 
to  become  one  of  their  favourite  words:  ‘fissiparous’.  It  is  possible 
to  argue  that  the  only  practicable  approach  to  the  problem  of  the 
widening  gap,  in  its  relation  to  an  active  bid  for  national  freedom, 
was  that  which  Tilak  for  the  Hindus  and  the  Aga  Khan  for  the 
Muslims  were  demonstrating  in  1916,  in  the  India  to  which 
Gandhi  had  only  just  returned.  This  was  the  method  of  hard- 
headed  bargaining  among  political  leaders.  But  in  welcoming  its 
results  Gandhi  had  compelling  reasons  for  declining  to  be  bound 
by  the  method.  Only  by  the  widespread  participation  of  the  sub¬ 
merged  masses  could  swaraj  acquire  a  meaning.  Without  it,  the 
best  settlement  that  could  be  reached  by  a  purely  political 
strategy,  whether  by  Moderates  or  Extremists,  would  represent 
little  more  than  a  change  of  slave-owners.  A  cynic  could  have 
detected  that  in  India  the  message  of  mass  arousal  must  have  a 
religious  content.  But  a  cynic  could  not  have  effected  it.  The  faith 
of  disparate  multitudes  could  be  focused  in  the  first  place  only  by 
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the  man  whose  faith  would  continue  to  burn  even  if  they  betrayed 
him. 

The  ‘spiritualisation  of  politics’,  in  the  divisive  form  in  which 
it  had  already  presented  itself,  was  in  fact  the  force  which  Gandhi 
had  to  counter.  And  the  daring  means  was  virtually  the  intro- 
duction  of  a  new  religion,  humanistic  and  universalist,  but  rooted 
in  the  deep  compost  of  India’s  religious  past.  The  enterprise  looked, 
and  still  looks,  impossible.  The  attempt  combined  in  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  manner  the  flights  of  a  rare  genius  with  the  fallibility  of 
a  charmingly  unpretentious  man.  To  those  who  could  not  share, 
or  very  well  imagine,  his  conscious  link  with  an  eternal  creative 
source,  the  fallibility  might  be  seen  at  its  most  appalling  in  the 
belief  that  the  power  to  kindle  the  unpredictable  element  of  mass 
action  was  also  the  power  that  could  control  and  purify  it. 

If  this  was  error,  nobody  can  now  blame  Gandhi  as  severely 
as  he  blamed  himself.  But,  in  so  far  as  the  relative  failure  both  of 
Hindu-Muslim  unity  and  of  non-violence  itself  is  conceived  as 
having  been  avoidable,  the  mistakes  that  can  be  laid  to  Gandhi’s 
account  were  those  which  he  did  not  specifically  detect  or  admit. 
They  were  the  errors  of  manoeuvre.  And  ethical  argument  could 
only  obscure  their  derivation  from  incidental  political  priorities 
(such  as  that  of  Congress  unity),  occasional  but  critical  misjudg- 
ments  of  persons,  and  those  various  lapses  of  foresight  on  which 
hindsight  so  gleefully  settles.  The  politician  is  easier  to  fault  than 
the  saint,  but  the  saint’s  vocation  had  always  been  in  the  larger 
sense  political.  The  way  to  see  God  face  to  face,  the  way  to  the 
final  liberation  of  Moksha,  was  through  the  purposeful  service  of 
his  fellow-beings,  on  a  scale  that  recognised  no  limit  to  its  enlarge¬ 
ment  but  that  of  divine  intervention.  Those  who  needed  a  pre¬ 
cedent  in  order  to  assess  him  could  find  several  reasons  for  lighting 
on  St  Paul.  But  sooner  or  later  that  choice  demanded  some  hard 
thinking  about  the  cankers  of  empire  and  the  proper  treatment  of 
men  who  had  come  to  turn  the  world  upside  down.  The  image  of 
St  Francis  could  be  adopted  with  less  disturbance.  St  Augustine 
of  the  Confessions  might  have  prompted  reflections  upon  the 
agonies  of  sensual  man  in  search  of  a  spiritual  definition,  on  the 
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debt  that  religious  genius  may  owe  to  maternal  influence  and  the 
price  that  it  may  callously  exact  within  the  family  circle.  But  to 
find  Ram  Raj  in  The  City  of  God,  or  to  plunge  into  the  ideological 
problem  of  sacred  and  secular  authority,  demanded  an  intellectual 
effort  which  was,  perhaps  fortunately,  inappropriate.  Such 
recondite  examples  as  St  Aldhelm  of  Malmesbury  would  appeal 
only  to  the  curiosity  about  the  Mahatma’s  sex-life  which  had  as 
yet  hardly  been  stimulated.  And  for  Gandhi  himself  the  wide  and 
apparently  haphazard  reading  which  only  his  prison-sentences 
made  possible  presented  just  one  canonised  colleague  whom  he 
would  instantly  recognise.  From  a  companion  in  his  last  intern¬ 
ment  of  1942-4  I  heard  of  his  thoughtful  reflections  upon  Shaw’s 
Saint  Joan  which  was  read  to  him  while  he  was  spinning : 

I  remember  how  he  enjoyed  it,  particularly  at  the  end  when 
Joan  says,  ‘Now  I  am  a  saint  and  I  can  come  back  to  life  if  you 
want  me  to.’  And  first  of  all  the  parson  gets  up  and  says,  ‘For 
Fleaven’s  sake,  don’t’;  and  the  King  also  says,  ‘No,  we  don’t 
want  you.’ 

It  is  distance  that  lends  the  proverbial  enchantment  to  sanctity. 
The  public  tributes  that  Smuts  paid  to  Gandhi  in  later  years  were 
an  eloquent  rebuke  to  those  who  mistrusted  or  underestimated 
the  man  with  whom  he  had  been  the  first  to  cross  political  swords. 
But  in  1914  Smuts  had  written  privately:  ‘The  Saint  has  left  our 
shores,  I  hope  for  ever.’  And  the  common  factor  among  all  the 
saints  whom  Gandhi’s  admirers  could  produce  -  including 
Gautama  the  Buddha  -  was  their  historical  remoteness,  their 
anachronistic  attraction. 

For  years  together  Gandhi  obliged  these  admirers  by  making 
himself  remote.  Wearing  the  faint  but  accepted  nimbus  of  his 
rejection  of  revolt,  his  bearing  under  trial,  his  consecration  of  a 
prison,  the  little  figure  strode  off  on  the  proper  business  of  saint 
and  reformer.  The  difficulty  of  convincing  the  British  of  their 
responsibility  for  the  ills  of  India  no  longer  seemed  to  trouble  him. 
‘Who  knows’,  he  was  asking  in  1924,  ‘that  all  our  woes  are  not 
due  to  that  one  black  sin?’  -  the  crime  against  the  forty  million  or 
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more  Untouchables  on  whose  behalf,  for  most  of  the  next  year, 
he  travelled  the  length  and  breadth  of  India.  Instead  of  the  bonfires 
of  foreign  cloth,  the  fitful  excitement  of  destruction,  constructive 
effort  laboured  to  spread  self-help  and  the  spinning-wheel  but 
never  reached  Western  headlines,  even  when  the  world’s  largest 
system  of  voluntary  co-operatives  had  come  into  being.  Visitors 
from  Europe  reached  the  Sabarmati  ashram  -  one  of  them, 
Madeleine  Slade,  in  full  surrender  to  the  blaze  of  light  which  was 
all  that  she  could  see  as  she  bowed  to  touch  the  Master’s  feet.  But 
what  came  back  were  awed  descriptions  of  a  monastic  discipline 
irradiated  by  human  sympathy,  of  utter  dedication  to  the  under¬ 
privileged,  and  of  faith  in  causes  -  prohibition,  for  example  - 
which  could  be  tolerantly  left  to  the  cliques  and  the  cranks.  The 
stories  that  from  time  to  time  touched  in  the  picture  of  an  un¬ 
common  personality  were  apt  to  leave  in  greater  blackness  the 
social  problems  which  constitutional  advance  must  gravely  con¬ 
sider  without  -  it  had  begun  to  be  hoped  -  any  further  inter¬ 
ference  from  this  picturesque  quarter.  It  was  no  longer  Gandhi  that 
was  on  trial  but  an  intractable  phenomenon,  as  impersonal  to 
many  of  its  judges  as  it  was  populous,  indicted  in  the  name  of 
India.  How  else  but  as  an  officially  inspired  charge-sheet  could 
Indians  view  the  one  book  -  Katherine  Mayo’s  Mother  India 
(1927)  -  which  in  this  period  was  to  carry  the  vexed  question  into 
the  world’s  best-seller  lists?  The  American  authoress  owed 
nothing  to  the  British  authorities  but  the  ordinary  facilities  for 
travel  and  investigation.  But  her  book  did  more  than  expose  the 
evils  of  child-marriage  and  the  rest  of  it  to  a  shocked  or  fascinated 
audience.  To  a  telling  extent  it  exonerated  the  foreign  rulers  and 
raised  doubts  as  to  the  benefits  to  India  of  any  kind  of  abdication. 
To  be  honest  -  and  they  were  fearlessly  honest  -  Gandhi’s  com¬ 
ments  had  to  be  in  two  parts,  one  dwelling  on  the  source  of  the 
enquiry  and  the  other  admitting  that  the  matter  required  to  be 
aired.  It  was  a  book,  he  concluded,  that  no  Westerner  should  have 
written  and  that  every  Indian  ought  to  read.  And  he  went  on 
weeding  and  planting  his  enormous  garden,  as  if  the  theory  that 
he  was  a  spent  force  in  national  politics  had  been  contentedly 
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accepted.  When  Reading  gave  place  to  Irwin  in  1926,  assuring  his 
successor  that  he  would  have  nothing  troublesome  in  the  way  of 
an  opposition  movement  for  at  least  eighteen  months,  Gandhi 
had  entered  upon  what  he  called  a  year  of  political  silence. 

So  the  ditch  had  become  a  trough.  But  a  trough  is  not  recognis¬ 
able  as  such  until  a  new  wave  heaves  itself  up  to  define  it.  Sud¬ 
denly,  as  it  seemed,  a  young  English  visitor  to  the  Sabarmati 
ashram,  the  Quaker  Reginald  Reynolds,  was  being  employed  as 
an  emissary  to  the  Viceroy  in  Delhi,  bearing  the  historic  letter 
which  began  ‘Dear  Friend’  and  made  it  plain,  while  holding  open 
the  door  to  the  sort  of  top-level  discussion  which  was  as  yet  hard 
to  contemplate  between  Raj  and  rebel,  that  ‘it  is  not  a  matter  of 
carrying  conviction  by  argument.  The  matter  resolves  itself  into 
one  of  matching  forces.’  And  almost  at  once  they  were  being 
matched  in  a  display  of  lunatic  inspiration  which,  by  permission 
of  a  studiously  -  or  incredulously  -  patient  Government,  caught 
a  world-wide  attention.  On  12  March  1930,  at  the  head  of  his 
seventy-nine  rigorously  trained  satyagrahis,  Gandhi  began  the 
200-mile  march  to  the  seashore  for  the  symbolic  defiance  of  the 
laws  governing  the  salt-contraband  -  the  Indian  gabelle.  Of  India’s 
relatively  small  force  of  200,000  police  not  one  was  in  sight  when 
the  Mahatma,  with  a  following  swollen  at  every  halting-place, 
accomplished  the  plan  that  had  stupefied  his  colleagues  when  he 
had  first  proposed  it.  But  before  long  there  had  been  60,000 
arrests  all  over  the  country,  in  circumstances  which  in  many  cases 
provided  the  first  general  and  dramatic  picture  of  the  effect  of 
non-violent  protest  in  massed  conflict  with  official  forces  neither 
trained  for  a  specialised  response  nor  licensed  to  be  ruthless.  (The 
use  of  tear-gas  against  armed  criminals  had  recently  been  proposed 
but  rejected,  and  it  was  not  now  reconsidered  for  the  problem  of 
unarmed  crowds.)  It  was  not  the  sacrifices  of  Gandhi’s  followers 
which  at  length  persuaded  Irwin  to  put  him  back  into  Yeravda 
Prison,  but  the  contigent  terrorism  of  certain  dangerous  episodes 
in  Bengal  and  the  North-West  Frontier  Province. 

Of  course  the  re-emergence  of  the  political  rebel  had  not  been 
as  sudden  as  that.  Even  during  his  ‘political  silence’  Gandhi’s 
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approval  of  a  campaign  of  tax-refusal  conducted  by  Vallabhai 
Patel  in  the  significant  Bardoli  area  of  his  native  Gujarat  had  been 
unconcealed.  But  the  moderate  statesmanship  which  Irwin  - 
against  the  advice  of  a  new  Bombay  Governor  (Sir  Leslie  Wilson) 
-  had  successfully  applied  to  this  localised  movement  owed 
nothing  to  Gandhi’s  influence.  Nor  had  anybody  anticipated, 
when  Gandhi  was  called  into  consultation  with  other  leaders  in  a 
situation  darkened  by  opposition  to  the  Simon  Commission,  that 
he  would  move  sharply  over  to  cover  by  his  support  the  demands 
of  the  extreme  Congress  wing  as  presented  by  Jawaharlal  Nehru 
and  Subhas  Chandra  Bose.  It  was  only  in  later  retrospect  that  the 
old  man’s  retreats  into  his  ardently  pursued  ‘side  issues’,  as  in¬ 
furiating  to  his  colleagues  as  they  were  gratifying  to  the  official 
world,  could  be  seen  as  the  gathering  of  strength  for  the  next 
wave.  And  even  for  Gandhi  himself  another  wave  would  be 
signalled,  not  by  the  laws  of  some  theory  of  revolutionary  rhythm 
but  by  his  own  apprehension  of  the  need  to  take  political  com¬ 
mand  from  less  reliable  hands.  From  the  years  that  made  him  a 
world-celebrity,  with  the  Salt  Satyagraha,  the  Gandhi-Irwin 
Pact,  the  visit  to  England  as  the  sole  Congress  representative  at  the 
Round  Table  Conference,  the  next  prison-extinction  under 
Willingdon  and  the  Yeravda  Fast  for  the  Untouchables  -  from 
all  this  he  calmly  announced  in  1934  his  complete  withdrawal 
from  Congress  politics  ‘to  bury  myself  in  a  village’.  The  ‘funda¬ 
mental  differences  between  the  Congress  intellectuals  and  myself’ 
were  such  that  his  rivals  must  be  given  the  chance  of  seeing  what 
they  could  do  without  his  mass  leadership.  But  when  they  showed 
signs  of  lighting  the  train  for  the  wrong  sort  of  explosion,  he 
knew  the  way  back.  The  trial  of  Gandhi  was  never  concluded. 
It  was  only  adjourned  sine  die. 
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In  electronic  recordings,  as  in  lapidary  inscriptions,  a  man  is  not 
upon  oath.  Nor  is  it  easy  to  select  from  twenty-seven  hours  of 
talk,  on  fifteen  and  a  half  miles  of  tape,  that  which  may  recall  a 
drowsing  courtroom  to  its  uncompleted  function.  But  the  evi¬ 
dence  to  be  called  has  at  least  the  virtues  of  informality.  And  it  was 
these  virtues,  or  the  capacity  to  call  on  them,  which  marked  the 
viceroyalty  of  Lord  Irwin  more  effectively  than  that  Christian 
piety  of  which  his  profession  was  genuine  but  not  unique.  The 
informal  talks  that  in  February  and  March  1931  produced  the 
Gandhi-Irwin  Pact  were  described  with  rapture  by  Mrs  Naidu, 
but  by  others  with  something  like  scorn,  as  an  encounter  between 
two  mahatmas.  They  might  have  been  more  significantly  seen 
as  the  fulfilment  of  Kipling’s  jingle  about  the  meeting  of  East  and 
West,  so  often  quoted  as  a  scriptural  statement  of  the  impossible, 
so  seldom  clinched  with  the  vision  of  two  strong  men  standing 
face  to  face  to  reverse  the  judgment.  ‘An  Englishman’,  Gandhi 
had  long  ago  observed  to  Andrews  ‘never  respects  you  till  you 
stand  up  to  him.’ 

The  correspondence  of  Irwin  with  the  home  Government, 
some  of  it  only  recently  released,  gives  no  signs  of  susceptibility 
to  the  hypnotic  appeal  of  Gandhi’s  saintliness  or  the  compulsion 
of  his  religious  ideas.  It  suggests,  as  Irwin’s  exercise  against  the 
1930  wave  of  civil  disobedience  had  clearly  shown,  a  determina¬ 
tion  to  apply  force  as  and  where  necessary  in  order  to  keep  his 
own  forward  policy  on  the  road.  The  eventual  consultations  with 
Gandhi  served  the  same  line  of  statesmanship.  The  agreement 
secured  fully  justified  the  method,  but  the  course  and  contents  of 
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the  conversations  remained,  by  a  mutual  understanding,  unpub¬ 
lished.  With  this  reservation  the  Viceroy,  in  his  retirement  as 
Lord  Halifax,  takes  the  stand. 

I  think  that  if  the  general  purpose  be  to  try  and  recapture  some¬ 
thing  of  the  personality  and  the  character  of  Mr  Gandhi,  he  was 
surely  one  of  the  most  remarkable  people  in  many  ways  that 
certainly  I  have  ever  met.  I  can  probably  help  you  best  by  tell¬ 
ing  you  of  two  or  three  personal  impressions  that  were  left  on 
my  mind  from  such  talks  as  I  had  with  him. 

We  met  for  our  conversations,  as  you  say,  on  the  morrow  of 
his  great  campaign  of  civil  disobedience,  in  the  course  of  which 
there  had  been  a  good  deal  of  trouble  in  different  parts  of  the 
country,  and  everybody’s  tempers  had  got  pretty  well  frayed, 
and  everything  seemed  to  have  reached  a  pretty  good  deadlock. 

At  some  point  that  I  don’t  exactly  recall,  there  were  those  on 
the  Indian  side  -  I  remember  particularly  Mr  Shastri,  and  Sir 
Tej  Bahadur  Sapru,  and  Jayakar  and  probably  others  -  who 
were  always  insistent  that  if  only  Mr  Gandhi  and  I  were  able  to 
meet  and  talk  and  discuss  things,  we  should  be  able  to  clear  a 
lot  of  the  obstacles  away  and  loosen  the  log-jam  a  bit. 

Well,  after  a  good  deal  of  thought  and  some  doubt,  I 
determined  to  see  him.  And  the  stage  eventually  got  set  for  him 
to  pay  a  visit  at  my  invitation  to  the  Viceroy’s  House,  and  he 
came  to  my  room.  And  at  first,  I  suppose  on  both  sides,  we 
were  very  cautious  as  to  what  we  said,  and  conversation  moved 
rather  haltingly.  And  then  I  don’t  quite  know  how  or  why,  but 
matters  became  a  little  easier.  And  I  remember  very  well  one 
thing  that  made  an  immense  impression  on  my  mind,  it  was 
the  way  Mr  Gandhi  reacted  in  one  particular  matter  to  what  I 
would  call  the  official  world.  He  had  of  course  come  with  a  lot 
of  questions  about  the  ways  in  which  the  Administration  was 
particularly,  as  he  thought,  harsh  and  irksome  and  troublesome, 
and  complaints  of  action  that  had  been  taken  in  different  places 
and  on  different  counts.  And  he  would  put  a  lot  of  questions  to 
me  about  them,  and  of  course  I  didn’t  know  the  answers  at  all. 
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And  I  remember  saying  to  him:  ‘Well  now,  Mr  Gandhi,  which 
would  you  rather  do?  I  can  take  a  note  of  all  your  questions 
and  give  you  the  answers  tomorrow  or  whenever  you  come 
again.  Or,  if  you  prefer,  I  can  ask  Mr  Emerson  (who  was  then 
Secretary  in  the  Home  Department)  to  come  and  sit  in  with  us, 
and  he  will  know  all  the  answers,  and  give  you  the  answers, 
therefore,  straight  away  while  we  talk.’  To  which  Mr  Gandhi 
said :  ‘I  should  much  like  Your  Excellency  to  invite  Mr  Emerson. 
I  should  like  to  meet  him.  He  must  be  a  very  unkind,  hard  man.’ 
This  was  because  ever  since  May  the  Secretary  of  the  Home 
Department  had  been  appearing  on  all  the  proclamations  and 
ordinances  and  the  rest  of  it  that  the  Government  of  India 
issued. 

Accordingly,  I  asked  Emerson  to  come  in,  and  he  was  a  very 
fine  type  of  Indian  Civil  Servant,  belonging  to  the  Punjab 
Province.  And  it  was  a  curious  contrast-  with  little,  small 
Gandhi,  with  his  bare  legs  and  dhoti,  and  Emerson,  a  very  large 
and  upstanding  civilian  who  looked  quite  capable  of  quelling 
any  riot  himself.  And  we  went  along  like  that  for  twenty-four 
hours.  And  after  that  I  remember  saying  to  Mr  Gandhi  one 
day:  ‘Well  now,  Mr  Gandhi  we  seem  to  have  reached  a  reason¬ 
able  conclusion  about  this  sort  of  thing  -  whatever  it  was. 
Would  you  like  to  put  what  your  impression  of  it  is  down  on 
paper,  and  I  will  see  if  I  agree,  or  would  you  like  Mr  Emerson 
to  draft  what  he  thinks  to  be  our  conclusions,  and  you  will  then 
see  it?’  And  Mr  Gandhi  at  once  said:  ‘Oh,  I  think  we  can  ask 
Mr  Emerson  to  draft  it.  He  is  a  very  fair  man.’  It  was  a  tre¬ 
mendous  tribute  from  the  little  Mr  Gandhi  to  the  Indian  Civil 
Servant.  And  that  is  one  recollection  which  shows,  I  think,  his 
essential  simplicity  of  approach  and,  from  that  side  of  it,  his 
complete  honesty  of  judgment  when  the  human  element  was 
in  that  way  involved. 

I  don’t  know  whether  I  am  talking  too  much,  but  another 
incident  or  matter  of  argument  that  was  revealing  -  greatly 
revealing  -  at  the  time  to  myself  was  an  argument  that  we  had 
that  went  on  for  days,  over  a  matter  of  enquiry  into  alleged 
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excesses  of  the  police  in  the  treatment  of  the  civil  disobedience 
in  the  last  twelve  months,  or  two  years,  or  whatever  it  was. 
And  Mr  Gandhi  had  great  sense  of  grievance  that  the  police  had 
been  very  rough  and  brutal,  and  had  misused  their  authority 
and  so  on.  And  he  therefore  wanted  me  to  enquire  into  their 
conduct.  And  I  remember  saying  to  him  that  that  didn’t  seem 
to  me  at  all  a  good  plan,  because  we  were  all  pretty  cross  with 
each  other  already,  and  if  we  had  a  roving  enquiry  into  every¬ 
thing  that  happened  in  the  last  two  years,  obviously  nobody 
would  remember  exactly  what  had  happened  and  everybody 
would  be  concerned  with  cooking  the  evidence  on  both  sides. 
I  said  we  should  cook  it  on  the  police  side,  and  you’ll  cook  it 
on  your  Congress  side,  and  at  the  end  of  it  all  we  shall  only  be 
more  cross  with  each  other  than  we  are  now,  and  therefore  we 
we  won’t  do  anything  at  all.  And  so  he  laughed  and  he  said, 
well,  he  couldn’t  deny  that,  but  at  the  same  time  he  must 
have  some  enquiry. 

Then  I  tried  to  tie  him  down  to  having  an  enquiry  into 
incidents  on  a  particular  day  in  a  particular  place,  and  I  said  we 
might  make  a  little  sense  of  that.  Well,  that  wasn’t  any  good 
either,  he  didn’t  think  that  would  do.  And  so  I  was  in  despair, 
and  I  thought  that  the  whole  of  our  talks  were  therefore  going 
to  be  wrecked  and  come  to  nothing.  And  eventually,  feeling 
completely  frustrated  and  rather  out  of  temper,  because  I 
thought  he’d  been  very  unreasonable,  I  said  to  him  rather 
sharply:  ‘Well  now,  Mr  Gandhi,  I’ll  tell  you  exactly  why  I  am 
not  going  to  have  your  enquiry.’  And  so  he  pricked  up  his  ears, 
and  I  said :  ‘I  have  no  guarantee  at  all  that,  even  if  we  reach  an 
agreement,  you  won’t  start  civil  disobedience  again  in  six 
months’  or  twelve  months’  time.  And  when  you  do,  I  want  my 
police  to  have  their  tails  up  and  not  down.’ 

And  at  that  his  face  lit  up,  and  he  said:  ‘Ah!  Now  Your 
Excellency  treats  me  exactly  like  I  was  treated  by  General  Smuts 
in  South  Africa.  You  will  not  deny  that  I  have  a  moral  case,  and 
you  have  conceded  that  it  is  quite  likely  that  the  police  have 
committed  excesses.  You  also  said  that  if  they  committed 
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excesses  it  was  probable  that  if  Your  Excellency  or  I  had  been 
responsible  we  should  have  committed  excesses.  Anyhow, 
you  don’t  deny  that  I  have  a  moral  case,  but  you  advance 
unanswerable  reasons  why  you  cannot  meet  it.  I  drop  the 
demand !’ 

And  that  was  the  end  of  that,  after  three  days.  And  it  made  a 
great  impression  on  my  mind  -  the  strange  way  in  which  this 
persistent  advocate  of  something  that  was  quite  impossible 
administratively,  was  prepared  to  recognise  that  you  had  put 
this  perfectly  brutally  to  him  -  well,  that  was  interesting. 

All  Gandhi's  concessions  were  interesting,  and  he  made  more 
than  the  Viceroy.  It  is  the  honesty  of  the  compromises  that  stands 
out,  not  the  degree  of  emotional  surrender  on  either  side  on 
which  opponents  of  the  settlement  were  ready  to  concentrate 
their  suspicions.  The  emotional  pressures,  as  both  men  were 
aware,  had  built  up  outside  the  immense,  aloof  block  of  buildings, 
so  ambiguous  in  their  proclamation  of  enduring  power,  which 
had  been  completed  just  in  time  to  provide  for  Winston  Churchill 
‘the  nauseating  and  humiliating  spectacle  of  this  one-time  Inner 
Temple  lawyer,  now  seditious  fakir,  striding  half-naked  up  the 
steps  of  the  Viceroy’s  palace,  there  to  negotiate  and  to  parley  on 
equal  terms  with  the  representative  of  the  King-Emperor’.  And 
there  was  one  issue  of  considerable  difficulty,  and  even  danger, 
which  would  find  no  specific  reference  in  the  twenty-one-point 
settlement  exchanging  a  discontinuance  of  the  civil  disobedience 
movement  for  ‘certain  action  to  be  taken  by  the  Government  of 
India  and  local  governments’.  For  this  reason  it  is  something  on 
which  Lord  Halifax  might  be  asked  to  continue  his  recollected 
evidence  of  the  Irwin-Gandhi  talks. 

It  was  a  question  of  three  death-sentences  for  murder  in  the 
Lahore  Conspiracy  Case,  but  centred  by  aroused  opinion  upon 
one  of  them,  passed  upon  Bhagat  Singh.  Far  beyond  the  quiet 
room  in  the  proconsul’s  palace  on  Raisina  Hill,  the  mob  might  in 
imagination  be  heard  calling  for  Barabbas.  ‘Oh  yes’,  said  the 
ex-Viceroy,  ‘I  remember  very  well  about  that.’ 
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Well,  Bhagat  Singh  was  a  very  famous  person  in  India  at  that 
time.  He  was  one  of  a  gang  who  had  committed  several  mur¬ 
ders  and  acts  of  violence.  He  had  murdered  a  policeman  in  the 
Punjab.  And  it  was  their  gang  - 1  think  I  am  right  in  saying  that 
he  had  been  responsible  for  throwing  a  bomb  in  the  Assembly. 
Luckily  it  hadn’t  done  much  harm.  They  had  been  the  people 
who  had  tried  to  wreck  the  train  in  which  we  were  travelling 
back  to  New  Delhi,  which  again  failed,  and  there  were  two  or 
three  murders.  And  various  members  of  the  gang  had  been 
accounted  for  in  one  way  or  another,  and  eventually  the  police 
got  this  man  Bhagat  Singh,  who  was  generally  adjudged  to  be 
the  leader  and  the  motive  force  in  the  business,  and  brought 
him  to  trial.  And  then  every  form  of  delay  was  resorted  to  by 
those  who  defended  him.  And  the  Indian  law  as  administered 
by  us  in  those  days  was  capable  of  very  great  delays,  and 
supposed  to  be  in  the  interests  of  justice  to  prevent  the  chance 
of  innocent  suffering,  but  in  a  case  like  this  almost  calculated 
to  defeat  the  ends  of  justice  they  were  supposed  to  serve. 
Therefore,  after  a  long  time  of  this  delay  and  frustration,  I 
issued  an  ordinance  to  the  effect  that  the  trial  was  to  proceed, 
the  prosecution  was  to  be  heard,  the  defence  was  to  be  heard, 
the  judgment  would  be  given.  And  as  a  result  of  that  this  man 
Bhagat  Singh  was  condemned  to  death. 

Well,  when  I  was  finishing  my  talks  with  Mr  Gandhi,  he 
came  back  to  me.  We  finished,  I  remember,  at  two  o’clock  in 
the  morning  -  Wednesday  night  to  Thursday  morning,  if  I 
remember  right  -  and  at  nine  or  ten  o’clock  in  the  morning 
he  came  back  to  me,  and  said  that  he  had  had  a  dreadful  time 
when  he  returned  to  his  ashram  :*  that  he  had  met  other  of  his 
Indian  friends,  and  Jawaharlal  Nehru  had  said  that  he  had 
betrayed  India,  and  he  -  Jawaharlal  -  had  wept  on  his  shoulder. 
And  Gandhi  said  that  he  had  never  wept  when  his  mother  died 
but  now  he  had  wept  over  this  tragedy  of  the  betrayal  of  India. 
And  the  little  man  was  quite  upset  with  all  that.  And  so  I  said : 

*  He  was  in  fact  staying  in  the  house  of  the  Muslim  Congressman  Dr  Ansari 
in  Old  Delhi. 
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‘Well,  don’t  be  too  discouraged,  because  you  happen  to  live 
on  the  spot,  but  in  a  few  hours’  time  I  shall  be  getting  furious 
cables  from  Mr  Churchill  and  others  in  England,  saying  that 
I  have  betrayed  England.  And  therefore  if  he  thinks  I’ve 
betrayed  England  and  your  friends  think  you’ve  betrayed  India, 
we  are  probably  about  right  -  in  the  middle.’  So  that  cheered 
him  up  a  little  bit. 

And  then  he  said :  ‘There  is  another  matter  on  which  I  am 
bound  to  appeal  to  you.’  And  he  began  by  saying  that  he  always 
disliked  and  was  opposed  to  capital  punishment,  but  apart  from 
that,  on  grounds  of  policy,  this  young  man  Bhagat  Singh  had 
achieved  a  great  position  in  the  popular  thought  in  India,  and 
that  if  he  was  to  be  executed  it  would  be  the  creation  of  a  martyr, 
and  all  our  work  would  go  for  nothing.  And  therefore,  on 
those  double  grounds,  but  principally  on  the  second  ground 
of  the  wisdom  of  the  policy,  he  earnestly  begged  that  his  life 
might  be  spared,  and  that  I  would  exercise  my  right  of  reprieve. 

I  said  to  him  that  of  course  I  was  not  concerned  to  argue  the 
rights  of  capital  punishment  with  him.  It  was  merely  my  duty 
at  that  time  to  administer  the  law,  and  that  if  anybody  deserved 
capital  punishment  under  the  law  I  didn’t  suppose  many  people 
deserved  it  more  than  this  Bhagat  Singh.  And  I  said  moreover 
it  was  unfortunate  because,  by  a  coincidence  and  concatenation 
of  events,  after  we  had  finished  late  last  night  I  had  had  to 
study  his  papers  -  the  Bhagat  Singh  papers.  And  I  had  passed 
orders  that  I  was  not  disposed  to  interfere  with  the  course  of 
justice,  and  he  was  going  to  be  hung  on  Saturday,  this  being 
Thursday. 

And  Mr  Gandhi  said,  well,  that  was  in  the  last  degree  unfor¬ 
tunate,  because  he  now  had  to  go  off  by  train  on  Thursday 
afternoon  to  Karachi,  where  he  was  meeting  the  Working 
Committee  or  some  such  body  of  the  Congress,  and  try  to  put 
our  Agreement  across  to  them.  And  if  at  the  time  he  was  doing 
that  the  news  came  through  that  Bhagat  Singh  had  been  hung, 
it  would  just  blow  everything  out  of  the  water.  And  what 
could  I  do  about  it? 
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So  I  said,  well,  I  didn’t  think  that  I  could  do  anything  about 
it,  but  that  as  far  as  I  could  see  there  were  only  three  things  that 
anybody  could  do.  One  was  to  let  the  law  take  its  course,  and 
it  was  obviously  very  difficult  as  he  had  explained.  Another  was 
to  let  him  off,  and  that  I  couldn’t  bring  myself  to  do.  And  third 
was  to  postpone  it  until  after  he’d  got  his  thing  through  the 
Congress,  which  I  thought  would  be  a  very  dishonest  thing  to 
do,  and  I  couldn’t  do  it.  And  so  he  saw  that  and  he  then  said: 
‘Well,  will  Your  Excellency  have  any  objection  to  my  saying, 
when  I  get  to  Karachi,  that  I  pleaded  earnestly  for  the  young 
man’s  life,  but  that  you  did  not  feel  able  to  grant  it?’  And  I 
said,  yes,  I  wouldn’t  have  any  objection  at  all  to  his  saying  that, 
if  he  could  also  bring  himself  to  say  that  he  thought,  from  my 
point  of  view,  that  I  had  no  choice  in  the  matter.  And  so  he 
thought  for  a  minute,  and  he  said,  yes,  he  would  say  that. 
And  on  that  understanding  we  parted  and  he  went  off  to 
Karachi. 

And  it  all  turned  out  exactly  as  he  had  anticipated.  The 
people  came  to  meet  him,  and  the  news  had  just  come  through, 
and  they  were  outraged  with  him  for  having  been  closeted 
with  this  butcher-viceroy  as  they  judged  him  to  be,  and  they 
were  very  cross  -  and  I  would  say  frightfully  rough,  physically 
rough,  with  Mr  Gandhi.  However,  when  he  got  his  opportunity 
he  said  his  piece,  according  to  his  understanding  with  myself, 
and  that  was  that.  Therefore,  whenever  people  since  then  have 
said  to  me  ‘Well,  you  could  never  trust  Mr  Gandhi’,  I’ve 
always  quoted  that  thing  to  them,  and  said  that  I  personally 
felt  I  could  trust  Mr  Gandhi  and  I  did  trust  him.  And  over  and 
over  again  in  our  talks  I  had  said  to  him,  ‘Now  I  am  going  to 
tell  you  something,  and  if  you  let  it  out  my  name  is  mud  -  it’s 
finished.  You’ve  got  to  keep  it  to  yourself.  I’ll  tell  it  you  in 
confidence.’  Never  a  word  to  anybody  came  out  of  anything 
of  that  sort.  Therefore  I  have  every  reason  to  have  great  respect 
and  regard  for  the  name  of  that  very  remarkable  little  man. 

A  few  weeks  after  these  unprecedented  interviews,  the  very 
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prospect  of  which  had  sent  Churchill  into  the  political  wilderness 
from  which  only  the  World  War  was  to  recall  him,  two  English 
journalists  spent  a  well-provided  week-end  together  in  the 
spectacular  scenery  of  Matheran,  one  of  the  Bombay  hill-stations. 
‘India  offers  a  great  life  even  now/  wrote  Robert  Bernays,  who 
for  the  past  four  months  had  been  covering  the  new  developments 
as  a  special  correspondent,  alive  to  all  the  changing  moods  and 
sensations  of  the  first  Indian  impact.  His  companion  was  Glorney 
Bolton,  who  had  come  to  Bombay  four  years  earlier  as  assistant 
editor  of  the  Times  of  India. 

Both  men  were  conservative  in  their  background.  Both  had 
surrendered  to  the  personality  of  Gandhi  as  it  had  been  almost 
suddenly  revealed  in  this  critical  year.  Both  had  been  touched 
also  by  the  strong  and  simple  magnetism  which  Irwin,  at  this 
point  and  no  other  in  his  career,  found  some  hardly  conscious 
means  of  exercising.  And  both,  for  these  reasons,  felt  themselves 
to  belong  to  an  otherwise  inarticulate  minority  as  they  watched, 
with  sinking  hearts,  the  departure  of  Irwin  with  his  work  sadly 
unfinished  and  the  arrival  of  Willingdon  as  the  suave  embodi¬ 
ment  of  a  different  style.  It  is  because  Robert  Bernays  and  Glorney 
Bolton  were  each  to  contribute  to  the  portrait  of  Gandhi  which 
was  now  becoming  a  world  possession,  that  their  week-end 
among  the  precipitous  bridle-paths  of  Matheran  creeps  into  the 
narrative. 

Bolton’s  experience,  longer  and  slower,  had  begun  with  a  six- 
month  process  of  eliminating  from  his  mind  the  prejudices 
formed  by  a  reading  of  Miss  Mayo’s  Mother  India.  His  next  six 
months  had  brought  him  to  appreciate,  as  he  thought,  the  com¬ 
plexity  of  the  imperial  problem  that  the  Viceroy  was  working 
upon,  to  conclude  that  ‘Lord  Irwin  and  Mr  Gandhi  were  pursuing 
the  same  goal,  though  by  different  paths’,  and  to  await  expect¬ 
antly  the  point  at  which  those  paths  should  converge.  Bolton’s 
first  meeting  with  Gandhi  had  taken  place  in  the  Sabarmati  ashram 
on  the  eve  of  the  Salt  March.  What  he  wrote  for  his  paper  about 
the  encounter  can  be  disinterred  by  the  diligent,  who  can  also 
discover,  in  the  files  of  Young  India ,  Gandhi’s  own  article  on  the 
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visit  of  a  stray  Englishman.  But  what  stayed  in  the  Englishman’s 
mind  more  than  twenty  years  later  was  that  he  had  left  the  ashram 
‘feeling  not  only  immensely  happy,  but  as  though  the  whole  of 
life  had  changed’ ;  that  he  stood  with  the  crowd  on  the  roadside 
before  dawn  next  day  to  watch  the  march  begin  -  ‘no  cheering, 
no  great  shouts  of  delight,  and  no  sort  of  stately  procession,  but 
all,  in  a  sense,  rather  farcical’ ;  and  that  he  followed  by  car  in  the 
evening  to  the  first  halting-place. 

Eventually  I  came  to  a  house  with  a  large  courtyard.  I  was 
amazed  that  a  man  so  old  as  Gandhi  had  been  able  to  walk  so 
far  in  one  day.  But  there  he  was,  quite  happy,  with  people 
round  him,  on  the  whole  very  quiet,  but  now  and  again 
Gandhi  would  break  out  with  that  wonderful  boyish  laughter 
of  his.  He  didn’t  know  how  the  march  was  going  to  end,  he 
didn’t  know  how  the  struggle  which  he  had  started  was  going 
to  end.  But  nonetheless  I  felt  that  I  was  seeing  history  happen 
in  a  strange,  anti-climax  way  -  something  completely  un- 
European  but  very,  very  moving. 

It  happened  that  after  that,  and  while  civil  disobedience  was  at 
its  height,  Glorney  Bolton  was  far  from  the  scene,  travelling  the 
world  in  which  Gandhi  and  his  troubled  country  were  looming 
images  shaping  themselves  for  attention  in  Moscow  and  Berlin, 
in  the  London  of  the  first  Round  Table  sessions,  in  Montreal  and 
New  York.  Returning  to  Bombay  he  worked  in  an  atmosphere 
in  which  public  criticism  of  the  Viceroy’s  policies  by  the  British 
press  and  business  interests,  and  the  known  hostility  of  Govern¬ 
ment  House,  were  silently  resented  by  the  younger  generation  of 
Europeans  and  their  Indian  friends.  He  got  some  of  his  friends 
together  and  drafted  a  letter  of  appreciation  to  be  sent  to  Irwin 
just  before  he  left  the  country.  In  the  difficult  months  that 
followed,  when  the  Gandhi-Irwin  settlement  seemed  about  to  be 
wrecked,  they  made  their  own  bid  for  togetherness  by  forming 
a  dinner  club  to  provide  an  English  audience  of  friendly  inform¬ 
ality  for  such  leading  Indian  figures  as  they  might  be  able  to  attract. 
They  were  surprised  when  Jawaharlal  Nehru  accepted  the  first 
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invitation,  and  still  more  so  when  Gandhi  himself  came  two 
hundred  miles  from  Ahmedabad,  not  to  eat  with  them  but  to 
answer  any  after-dinner  questions  they  liked  to  put  him.  The 
four-mile  route  to  the  Taj  Mahal  Hotel  from  Malabar  Hill,  where 
Gandhi  was  staying  for  the  night,  was  packed  with  people  to 
watch  him  go  by.  Set  beside  the  fully  recorded  British  discovery 
of  Gandhi  in  their  own  homeland,  on  the  visit  that  was  then  still 
in  the  balance,  the  Bombay  occasion  may  seem  less  than  historic. 
But,  just  because  it  has  been  forgotten,  here  is  Glorney  Bolton’s 
testimony : 

He  came  -  I  can  remember  it  now,  his  arriving  into  the  vast 
room,  in  which  about  three  or  four  or  perhaps  even  five  hun¬ 
dred  Englishmen  were  sitting,  and  the  moment  he  came  in  all 
rose  instinctively.  It  was  perfectly  natural.  He  said  that  he 
would  answer  every  single  question  and  he  wouldn’t  mind  how 
long  he  stayed.  He’d  stay  there  till  midnight  if  necessary.  And, 
believe  it  or  not,  it  really  was  midnight  before  he  left,  and  we 
asked  him  some  very  stiff  and  awkward  questions.  He  knew 
they  were  stiff  and  awkward,  but  he  laughed  and  he  answered 
them,  frankly  and  boldly.  And  -  well,  that’s  the  sort  of  Gandhi 
I  like  to  remember.  He  wasn’t  a  great  public  speaker.  But  here, 
when  he  was  just  answering  every  question  that  was  put  to 
him,  he  really  did  get  his  personality  over.  We  really  did  feel 
that  we  were  talking  with  a  man  who  -  well,  he’d  come  into 
our  century,  and  by  the  time  he  left  it  the  century  would  be,  one 
way  or  another,  richer. 

Robert  Bernays  had  reached  his  conclusions  in  a  shorter,  more 
intense,  more  fiercely  questioning  journalistic  exercise.  He  had 
been  as  close  to  the  unfolding  drama  of  the  first  months  of  1931 
as  any  foreign  news-gatherer  could  get;  and  they  had  been 
arriving  on  their  sparsely  briefed  and  highly  competitive  assign¬ 
ments  since  the  American  Webb  Miller  had  scooped  the  world 
with  his  classic  -  though  never  fully  confirmed  -  account  of 
sacrificial  non-violence  in  the  raid  on  the  Dharasana  salt-works, 
directed  by  Sarojini  Naidu  after  Gandhi’s  arrest  in  1930.  Three 
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interviews  with  the  Mahatma  himself  -  in  Allahabad  before  the 
talks  with  Irwin,  in  Delhi  during  them  and  in  Karachi  after  them  - 
had  made  Bernays  a  controversial  front-runner  in  the  cross¬ 
country  field.  And  at  Karachi  his  endurance  of  climate,  discomfort 
and  tedium,  of  which  he  made  a  good  deal  in  his  correspondence, 
had  been  rewarded  with  an  impressive  view  of  Gandhi’s  triumph 
in  his  trial  by  Congress.  The  implicit  charges  had  been  as  expected, 
of  selling  out  to  the  Viceroy  and  of  abandoning  Bhagat  Singh 
for  good  measure.  While  Nehru  had  been  restrained,  by  personal 
loyalty  and  a  sore  throat,  from  forcing  the  issue  conclusively, 
Subhas  Chandra  Bose  had  taken  his  initial  stand  under  a  banner 
inscribed,  according  to  Bernays,  ‘Down  with  Gandhi,  the  Ally  of 
the  British  Exploiters  of  India’.  News  of  Bhagat  Singh’s  execution 
had  been  received  as  predicted  in  the  Congress  camp,  and  in  the 
predicted  manner.  But  far  away  in  Cawnpore  the  spark  that  it 
had  lit  had  exploded  in  one  of  the  bloodiest  of  recorded  clashes 
between  Hindus  and  Muslims:  and  that  news  came  through  to 
Karachi  also,  with  political  effect.  Through  the  storm  of  wild  and 
whirling  words  Gandhi  had  ended  by  talking  his  quietly  hypnotic 
way  towards  the  endorsement  of  his  settlement  with  the  Viceroy. 

Before  Bernays  left  India  the  omens  were  already  darkening 
again.  In  the  end  the  mission  of  Gandhi  to  the  Round  Table  Confer¬ 
ence,  as  the  sole  representative  of  a  Congress  that  he  left  in  dissen¬ 
sion  behind  him,  was  confirmed  only  after  the  other  delegates  had 
left,  and  only  just  in  time  for  Gandhi  and  his  companions  to  catch 
another  boat.  The  book  that  Bernays  wrote  about  his  Indian 
experience  was  called  Naked  Fakir,  and  it  was  ready  by  the  time 
that  Gandhi,  padding  down  the  gangway  at  Southampton  almost 
exactly  forty-five  years  after  his  first  timid  arrival  as  a  student, 
made  his  picturesque  way  into  the  limelight  of  his  trial  by  public 
opinion.  Glorney  Bolton,  who  was  back  in  England  to  extend  his 
experience  of  the  irresistible  invader  of  his  generation  and  his 
century,  published  his  own  book  later,  in  1934,  after  the  interlude 
in  England,  after  the  return  to  India,  and  another  prison-sentence, 
and  the  Epic  Fast  for  the  Untouchables  in  Yeravda.  And  he  called 
his  book  The  Tragedy  of  Gandhi. 
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Why?  Because  ‘life  conspires  against  men  who  would  impose 
an  unnatural  order  upon  the  world’ ;  and  because,  after  contem¬ 
plating  Gandhi’s  baffling  career  over  the  past  seven  years,  Glorney 
Bolton  found  the  Mahatma’s  asceticism,  his  praise  of  poverty  and 
of  suffering,  unnatural  to  the  point  of  detestation.  Almost 
certainly  it  was  the  eclipse  of  great  political  hopes  that  was  trans¬ 
ferring  its  reaction:  the  apparent  foundering  of  a  great  consti¬ 
tutional  experiment  that  had  seemed,  with  the  acceptance  of 
Federation  as  a  principle,  to  be  moving  to  a  solution.  As  his  book 
proceeded  the  colours  of  Bolton’s  confessed  revulsions  seemed  to 
melt  away  under  the  human  warmth  of  his  subject.  ‘Time’,  he 
wrote,  ‘will  enable  us  to  see  the  triumphs  and  blunders  of  Gandhi 
in  a  gentler  light.  . .  .  Posterity  will  certainly  number  him  among 
the  friends  of  England.  One  day  we  shall  raise  a  statue  to  him.’ 
The  mood  is  still  elegiac,  again  defunctive.  Undeniably  great  in 
spirit,  Gandhi  had  somehow  missed  his  mark.  Not  for  the  first 
time,  and  not  for  the  last,  he  was  finished. 

The  tragedy  that  Bernays  had  apprehended  was  simpler.  The 
urgency  of  his  message  had  been  conveyed  in  the  conviction  that 
the  trust  established  between  Irwin  and  Gandhi  was  both  vital 
and  fragile.  The  link  must  not  be  broken.  Somehow  the  two  men 
must  keep  near  each  other  if  the  nations  they  represented  were  to 
do  the  same. 

But  the  flux  of  personalities  was  inexorable.  When  a  viceroy 
passed  Suez  on  his  homeward  journey  he  ceased,  by  all  tradition, 
to  have  any  influence  upon  Indian  affairs.  Irwin  was  not  even  a 
member  of  that  Round  Table  Conference  which  seemed  to  have 
assembled  every  conceivable  sectional  interest  in  an  atomised  sub¬ 
continent.  And  its  new  session  had  hardly  begun  when  Ramsay 
MacDonald’s  administration,  convulsed  by  economic  crisis, 
turned  into  a  National  Government  in  a  hasty  redistribution  of 
party  power  and  ministerial  seats,  including  a  switch  at  the  India 
Office  from  the  Socialist  Wedgwood  Benn  to  the  centre  Con¬ 
servative  Samuel  Hoare.  Before  long  the  death  of  Irwin’s  father 
set  its  fortuitous  seal  upon  a  closing  account  by  translating  him 
into  Lord  Halifax,  in  which  embodiment  the  powerful  left  wing 
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of  the  Indian  Congress  would  perhaps  find  it  easier  to  denounce 
the  appeasing  temper  when  it  came  to  apply  itself  to  aggressive 
Fascism.  The  name  of  Irwin  could  only  survive  as  a  legend. 

That  it  did  so  survive,  and  not  without  final  effect,  justified  a 
further  question  to  Lord  Halifax  in  his  old  age.  Did  the  talks  with 
Gandhi  achieve  anything  of  value? 

I  think  they  did.  I  think  they  broke  the  deadlock.  He  was  a  very, 
very  strange  little  man,  Gandhi,  and  I  think  that  his  heart 
governed  his  head  to  a  very  considerable  degree  -  not  altogether 
by  any  means,  but  quite  a  good  deal.  And  I  think  the  feeling 
that  one  had  tried  to  and  did  more  or  less  understand  him  went 
a  very  long  way  with  him.  I  know  that  after  I  left  difficulties 
arose  -  or  were  imagined  -  on  both  sides.  I  dare  say  the  whole 
thing  would  have  got  into  a  tangle  whoever  had  been  there. 
But  I  think  that  it  certainly  was  of  value,  getting  him  out  of  the 
particular  jam  in  which  he  was  at  that  time.  And  he  came  over 
to  the  Round  Table  Conference,  where  of  course  he  did  no 
good  at  all.  Because  I  would  have  said  to  my  friends  that  to  ask 
Mr  Gandhi  to  function  in  England  was  like  asking  a  pineapple 
to  grow  at  the  North  Pole.  I  mean  it  was  a  different  climate,  he 
didn’t  know  what  it  was  all  about.  And  besides,  he  wasn’t  in  the 
least  interested  in  constitutions.  He  didn’t  know  anything 
about  constitutions.  He  was  interested  in  the  human  ap¬ 
proaches.  .  .  . 

Oh  yes,  we  had  several  talks.  He  used  to  come  to  my  house 
and  chat.  I  don’t  think  he  was  at  his  ease  over  here  at  all.  I  don’t 
think  that  it  was  either  to  his  advantage  or  to  the  advantage  of 
the  Round  Table  Conference  having  him  there,  except  that  it 
cast  over  the  Conference  a  general  aura  of  reasonable  good-will. 
What  people  in  England,  of  course,  didn’t  always  realise  was 
that,  tiresome,  impractical,  irrelevant  as  he  might  be,  he  had  an 
immense  hold  over  the  people  of  India  for  his  other  quite 
different  qualities. 

Sir  Samuel  Hoare,  looking  back  as  Lord  Templewood,  had  a 
similar  impression  of  Gandhi  in  conference,  as  a  man  whose  ideas 
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were  exasp eratingly  tangential  to  the  business  in  hand.  But  the 
visit  had  opened  with  a  long  private  talk  in  the  Secretary  of 
State’s  office,  in  which  Hoare  evidently  felt  he  had  tried  the 
informal  Irwin  touch  to  some  effect.  It  was  a  chilly  autumn  day, 
with  fog  lying  about,  and  in  the  old-fashioned  grate  there  was  a 
splendid  old-fashioned  coal-fire  to  warm  Gandhi’s  bare  legs  as 
they  sat  talking.  Before  long  the  interview  got  upon  such  friendly 
ground  that  the  Minister  felt  he  must  pull  back  a  little,  lest 
expectations  should  be  aroused  which  he  might  be  unable  to 
fulfil. 

So  I  then  said  to  him:  ‘Well  now,  I’m  just  as  anxious  for  com¬ 
plete  self-government  in  India  as  you  are;  but  I  tell  you,  we 
simply  cannot  do  it  in  one  bound.  There’s  a  large  Conservative 
majority  in  the  House  of  Commons  -  Baldwin  and  I  together 
can  get  them  a  certain  way,  but  we  can’t  get  them  the  whole 
way,  and  therefore  I  can’t  say  here  and  now  that  you  can  have 
dominion  status.  We’ve  got  to  work  up  to  it.  But  what  you 
can  rely  upon  me  to  do  is  to  push  it  along  as  quickly  as  I  can.’ 
And  I  spoke  - 1  think  probably  -  very  directly  about  it,  because 
I  could  see  at  once  that  Gandhi  could  immediately  detect  any 
humbug  in  anything,  and  that  it  wasn’t  worth  trying  to  play 
with  him.  And  he  was  very  pleased  with  this  -  I  think  all  the 
more  because  a  great  many  people  here  who  didn’t  really 
understand  him  at  all  thought  that  they  could  give  him  the 
impression  that  they  agreed  with  him  and  so  on,  when  they 
didn’t  really  agree  with  him.  After  that  we  did  get  on  together 
terribly  well. 

What  Hoare  did  not  recall,  and  perhaps  did  not  know,  was  that 
Gandhi  had  brought  with  him  that  little  burden  which  had 
weighed  on  his  mind  more  than  nine  years  before,  when  he 
faced  the  judge  in  the  Ahmedabad  Sessions  Court:  the  disinclina¬ 
tion  of  the  governing  Englishman  for  the  exercise  of  standing  in 
a  white  sheet.  The  conversation  with  the  Secretary  of  State  had  at 
any  rate  gone  well  enough  to  make  Gandhi  late  -  something  very 
unusual  for  him  -  for  a  fixed  appointment  which  he  had  given  to 
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the  Socialist  writer  H.  N.  Brailsford.  Brailsford  was  waiting  in 
the  little  cell  on  the  roof  of  the  Kingsley  Hall  Settlement  in  the 
East  End  which  Gandhi  accepted  from  Muriel  Lester  as  his 
London  residence,  ‘to  be  among  the  people  whom  I  understand’. 
And  Brailsford  preserved  a  particular  impression  of  what  had 
happened  to  Gandhi  in  the  Minister’s  room. 

He  came  in  great  excitement,  and  explained  to  me  that  he  had 
just  come  from  a  long  talk  with  Sir  Samuel  Hoare.  ‘And  do 
you  know  what?’,  he  said,  ‘That  man  has  convinced  me  for  the 
first  time  that  Englishmen  are  honest  when  you  talk  about  the 
benefits  you’ve  conferred  on  India.  Now’,  he  said,  ‘when  I 
heard  that  sort  of  talk  going  on  in  the  past,  I  supposed  that  you 
were  all  just  talking  conscious  lying  propaganda.  But  Sir 
Samuel  Hoare  has  convinced  me  that  you  really  do  believe 
that,  on  the  whole,  British  rule  has  brought  benefit  to  India.’ 

By  no  means  receptive  himself  to  the  arguments  from  benefit, 
Brailsford  believed  that  this  discovery  was  one  of  the  lasting 
effects  on  Gandhi’s  mind  of  his  visit  to  England.  ‘He  certainly 
thought  he  could  work  with  people  like  Sir  Samuel  Hoare.’ 

Impressions  of  this  kind  have  had  much  less  emphasis  than  the 
attractive  exchanges  in  which  Gandhi  and  the  British  people 
formed  ideas  about  each  other  during  those  last  months  of  1931 : 
the  Lancashire  mill-workers  cheering  the  man  who  had  boycotted 
so  many  of  them  into  unemployment  at  175  6d  a  week  (as  against  the 
7 s  6d  a  month  which  he  explained  to  them  was  an  Indian  working- 
wage)  ;  the  Cockney  friendliness  of  his  East  End  neighbours ;  his 
delight  in  children  everywhere;  his  affection  for  the  two  detectives, 
panting  after  him  on  his  before-dawn  walks  through  wintry 
streets ;  a  galaxy  of  Oxford  dons  beseeching  him,  in  the  bowels  of 
Christ,  to  consider  that  he  might  be  wrong,  and  failing  in  the 
ambition;  or  the  publicised  interviews  with  G.  B.  Shaw,  Charles 
Chaplin,  Randolph  Churchill  -  the  nearest  that  Gandhi  could 
come  to  the  hoped-for  encounter  with  Randolph’s  embittered 
father;  the  celebrated  appearance  at  Buckingham  Palace  and  the 
less  celebrated  delay  imposed  upon  an  expectant  gathering  of 
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bishops  because  Gandhi  had  stopped  to  say  his  prayers.  And 
indeed  the  political  influences  that  could  be  seen  to  sprout  like 
autumn  crocuses  in  a  bleak  disillusion  had  less  prospect  of  survival 
than  the  cherished  blooms  of  sentiment.  The  evidence  of  Sir 
Samuel  Hoare  is  still  admissible,  but  it  drifts  unchecked  into  might- 
have-beens. 

I  think  really,  looking  back,  that  if  Halifax  could  have  gone  on 
for  another  two  or  three  years  in  India  -  Halifax  understood 
him  -  and  if  we  could  have  moved  more  quickly  here,  and  if  I 
had  had  a  free  hand  -  which  was  quite  impossible  at  the  time  - 
to  deal  with  him  rather  emotionally  and  say  to  him  ‘Well,  we 
want  to  see  India  independent,  as  part  of  the  British  Common¬ 
wealth,  we  leave  all  these  safeguards  to  you’,  he  would  have 
given  me  more  safeguards  than  we  put  into  the  Act  of  Parli¬ 
ament.  .  .  . 

You  see,  Gandhi  had  got  this  great  concentration  in  his  mind 
of  the  unity  of  the  sub-continent,  and  he  gave  us  credit  for  that, 
you  know.  Over  and  over  again  he  said,  ‘This  is  the  big  thing 
you’ve  done  - 1  can  criticise  every  other  thing  you’ve  done,  but 
this  is  the  really  big  thing.’  Then  I  think  upon  that  basis  we 
could  have  made  something  that  would  have  started  -  I 
wouldn’t  like  to  say  how  it  would  have  ended  in  ten  years’ 
time,  but  the  great  thing  was  to  start  it  on  the  basis  of  a  united 
India.  .  .  . 

If  we’d  got  the  machine  going,  and  it  had  been  wisely  run, 
the  question  of  the  final  answer  might  have  gone  into  the  back¬ 
ground.  You  see,  the  fundamental  trouble  -  it  was  really  the 
trouble  between  European  thought  and  Asian  thought:  the 
European  beginning  at  the  beginning,  and  going  on  perhaps 
rather  empirically  after  that:  the  Indian  thinker  beginning  at 
the  end.  .  .  . 

No,  it’s  easy  to  look  back,  but  I  still  think  that  Halifax, 
Gandhi  and  I  could  have  made  some  sort  of  accommodation. 
How  it  would  have  worked  is  very  difficult  to  say.  .  .  . 

The  tragedy  was  that  the  war  came  when  it  did,  and  we 
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didn’t  have  sufficient  time  before  the  war  to  get  the  machine 
actually  in  operation.  I  put  a  good  deal  of  that  down  to  the 
tremendous  opposition  that  there  was  here  from  a  section  of 
the  diehards.  I  mean,  if  I  could  have  got  the  Constitution  Act 
going  at  the  time  of  the  first  Round  Table  Conference  the  story 
might  have  been  very  different. 

Would  it  have  been  any  different  if  Gandhi,  who  so  often 
dismayed  his  Liberal  colleagues  at  the  Conference  -  Sapru, 
Jayakar  or  Sastri  -  by  dropping  clangers  in  his  unofficial  week-end 
encounters,  had  kept  clear  of  embroilment  during  his  homeward 
journey  through  Mussolini’s  Italy?  Probably  not,  for  the  temper 
of  Congress  politics  under  Willingdon’s  viceroyalty  had  risen  to 
a  point  at  which  Gandhi  would  almost  inevitably  have  had  to 
sanction  civil  disobedience  on  his  return,  or  yield  his  leadership 
to  the  extremer  wing.  Nehru,  among  others,  had  already  been 
re-arrested  before  Gandhi  landed  at  Bombay.  Even  so,  the 
allegation  that  Gandhi  returned  from  England  with  the  intention  of 
precipitating  a  new  campaign,  as  reported  by  Gayda’s  Giornale 
(Tltalia  and  widely  reproduced,  was  extremely  damaging.  It 
helped  to  justify  Willingdon’s  rejection  of  Gandhi’s  requests  for 
an  interview.  It  affected  the  wavering  balance  in  many  minds 
between  Gandhi’s  ‘sincerity’  and  his  ‘slipperiness’  -  a  word  which 
even  his  longstanding  admirer  Gilbert  Murray  could  not  altogether 
avoid.  And  the  readiness  with  which  the  report  was  accepted 
deepened  Gandhi’s  own  feeling  that  the  trust  established  with 
Irwin  had  been  itself  an  excrescence  upon  the  system.  The  Italian 
canard  quacked  its  way  out  of  a  story  which  had  such  genuinely 
beguiling  touches:  the  great  Hindu’s  rapt  response  to  a  Michel¬ 
angelo  Madonna  -  almost  his  only  recorded  reaction  to  a  work  of 
art;  his  unrelaxing  care,  by  land  and  sea,  of  the  little  gifts  from 
East  End  children  that  he  was  carrying  home ;  the  task  laid  firmly 
upon  an  astonished  secretary,  in  a  Bombay  subjected  to  the 
renewed  boycott  of  British  goods,  of  purchasing  two  English- 
made  watches  to  be  sent  as  presents  to  the  London  detectives.  But 
there  is  something  to  be  said  for  Horace  Alexander’s  contention, 
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cast  against  the  formidable  psychological  difficulties  of  1942-4, 
that  ‘no  true  history  of  India  can  be  written  that  omits  unsub¬ 
stantiated  rumour’.*  And  the  one  that  started  in  Rome  in 
December  1931  had  a  figment  of  substantiation  in  the  fact  that 
Gandhi  had,  against  wiser  counsels,  accepted  an  invitation  to  a 
social  function  in  which  politicians  were  lurking.  He  tried  to 
make  amends  at  Aden,  but  it  was  too  late.  Months  afterwards  he 
was  still  assembling  and  forwarding  from  prison  evidence  in  his 
defence.  Here  are  two  additional  pleas,  the  first  from  Pyarelal 
Nayar: 

Mahadev  Desai  tried  to  obtain  the  notes  he  had  taken  of  that 
interview,  but  to  his  dismay  he  found  that  a  friend  of  his  had 
taken  away  his  portmanteau,  put  it  to  some  different  use,  and 
thrown  away  his  notes.  Those  notes  were  never  recovered.  I, 
however,  had  read  those  notes,  and  I  have  a  very  distinct 
recollection  that  there  was  nothing  of  the  kind  attributed  to 
Gandhiji  in  Senator  Gayda’s  journal. 

The  second,  from  the  late  Lord  Templewood  again,  is  the 
recollection  of  the  minister  primarily  involved  by  what  he  called 
‘the  nasty  business  in  Rome’. 

He  wrote  to  me  afterwards  because  I  wrote  to  ask  what  had 
happened,  and  he  said  he  didn’t  give  an  interview  at  all.  I 
quite  believe  him.  Some  of  those  Fascist  journalists  were  pre¬ 
pared  to  stick  a  knife  in  him,  and  all  that  they  were  interested 
in  then  was  to  make  trouble  between  India  and  England.  And 
I  think  it  was  an  outrageous  bit  of  malpractice,  the  whole  thing. 
And  he  was  genuinely  sorry  about  it.  Well  then,  you  see,  as 
soon  as  it  came  out  the  Government  of  India  went  off  the  deep 
end.  And  they  were  in  a  very  difficult  position.  Civil  disobedience 
was  starting,  a  lot  of  trouble  in  the  United  Provinces  and  on  the 
North-West  Frontier,  and  the  thing  went  so  quickly  that  we  in 
London  lost  control  of  keeping  them  on  the  lines.  One  chapter 
was  closed,  you  see.  After  that  there  was  really  nothing  to  be 
done  with  it. 

*  Horace  Alexander,  India  Since  Cripps  (Penguin,  1944). 
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Nothing  to  be  done  with  it  except  to  soldier  on  with  the  im¬ 
mensely  complex  essay  in  constitution-making,  bitterly  attacked 
from  the  Right  and  requiring  from  Hoare,  as  he  mused,  ‘ten 
thousand’  parliamentary  answers ;  while  in  India  the  Willingdon 
Government  temporarily  illegalised  the  Congress  organisation, 
sequestrated  its  funds  and  crushed  with  comparative  ease  the 
uninspired  wave  of  civil  disobedience  that  Gandhi  had  hoped  to 
avoid.  Nehru,  too,  could  recognise  the  closing  of  a  chapter,  and 
it  came  when  Gandhi,  emerging  from  several  changes  of  prison- 
attire  in  the  outward  habit  of  the  saint  and  the  reformer,  left  the 
dissident  ‘intellectuals’  to  their  politics,  resigning  from  the  Con¬ 
gress  in  1934  to  ‘bury  myself  in  a  village’,  choosing  for  the  head¬ 
quarters  of  his  rural  reconstruction  programmes  a  thatched  hut  in 
a  roadless,  waterless,  malarial  and  neglected  hamlet  in  the  very 
centre  of  India  which  he  renamed  Sevagram  -  the  Village  of 
Service.  The  power  which  he  took  with  him  had  been  signalled 
in  the  mysterious  and  immense  appeal  of  the  Yeravda  Fast  and 
Pact,  a  more  valiantly  fundamental  victory  in  the  war  against 
Untouchability  than  might  have  been  supposed  from  the  modified 
formula  which  British  Cabinet  Ministers,  interrupting  their  week¬ 
ends,  scurried  to  London  to  confirm. 

This  was  a  Gandhi  that  even  Churchill  could  recognise. 
Receiving  G.  D.  Birla  at  Chartwell  after  the  passage  of  the  new 
Government  of  India  Act,  he  told  him:  ‘I  don’t  like  the  Bill,  but 
it  is  now  on  the  statute-book.  I  am  not  going  to  bother  any  more, 
but  don’t  give  us  a  chance  to  say  that  we  anticipated  a  breakdown 
....  So  make  it  a  success.  My  test  is  improvement  in  the  lot  of  the 
masses,  morally  as  well  as  materially.  I  don’t  care  whether  you  are 
more  or  less  loyal  to  Great  Britain.  .  .  .  Mr  Gandhi  has  gone  very 
high  in  my  esteem  since  he  stood  up  for  the  Untouchables.’* 

*  G.  D.  Birla,  In  the  Shadow  of  the  Mahatma  (1953). 
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As  in  a  child’s  history-book,  the  viceroys  seemed  to  hold  their 
place  in  Indian  imagination  as  ‘good’  or  ‘bad’  rulers,  and  some¬ 
times  in  a  frustrating  alternation.  As  late  as  1940  the  dogmatic 
critics  of  the  Raj  received  from  a  Liberal  veteran,  Sir  C.  Y. 
Chintamani,  the  sturdy  reply:  ‘While  the  system  was,  is  and  is 
likely  to  remain  bad,  the  personality  of  the  ruler  does  make  a 
difference.’  When  I  tried  the  question  on  Gandhi’s  son  Devadas 
he  insisted  that  it  made  no  difference,  that  the  viceroys  were 
creatures  of  a  system  and  a  distantly  formed  policy,  and  nothing 
more.  But  it  was  Devadas,  after  he  had  become  a  prominent 
figure  in  Delhi  journalism,  who  watched  with  careful  attention 
his  father’s  relations  with  the  Marquess  of  Linlithgow,  encourag¬ 
ing  them  when  they  went  well,  critical  of  the  Gandhian  tactics 
when  misunderstandings  arose,  and  seeking  through  other 
channels  to  set  things  back  upon  a  reasonably  friendly  path.  So 
did  G.  D.  Birla,  for  years  an  active  diplomat  behind  the  scenes, 
until  the  end  of  1940,  when  he  flared  up  on  finding  himself  sus¬ 
pected  in  high  places  of  a  dubious  allegiance. 

This  was  always  the  trouble  -  the  fraying  of  lines  of  communi¬ 
cation  under  political  stress.  Late  in  the  Simla  season  of  1939, 
when  war  was  imminent  but  not  yet  actual,  Linlithgow  had  words 
with  K.  M.  Munshi,  a  member  of  the  Congress  Ministry  in 
Bombay.  ‘Tell  Mr  Gandhi’,  said  the  Viceroy,  ‘that  we  cannot  do 
without  the  Congress  and  the  Congress  cannot  do  without  us.  .  .  . 
Let  me  introduce  the  Federal  part  of  the  constitutional  Act,  and 
Congress  will  be  in  power  at  the  Centre.  If  you  do  not  heed  my 
advice,  I  tell  you’  -  and  he  laid  ‘a  huge  finger’  on  the  Minister’s 
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arm  -  ‘Jinnah  will  break  the  country  into  two.’  But  on  3  Septem¬ 
ber  Linlithgow  dispensed  with  the  Congress  and  everybody  else 
in  proclaiming  that  a  state  of  war  existed  between  India  and  the 
King-Emperor’s  enemies:  a  declaration  made  as  of  legal  right 
(and  on  instructions  from  the  Chamberlain  Government  in 
London),  but  without  even  a  show  of  prior  consultation  with 
India’s  Central  Legislature  or  its  elected,  mostly  Congress,  pro¬ 
vincial  ministries.  The  Congress  retort  that  it  could  do  without 
the  Government  was  psychologically  inevitable  though  politically 
disastrous.  But  the  point  of  resignation  for  its  ministries  was  not 
reached  for  several  months.  And  so  long  as  they  remained  in 
office  there  was  a  confidential  channel  from  the  Viceroy  to  the 
Governor  of  Bombay  (Sir  Roger  Lumley,  later  Lord  Scar¬ 
brough),  from  Lumley  to  Munshi,  from  Munshi  to  Vallabhai 
Patel  and  from  Patel  to  Gandhi. 

The  tactical  error  of  the  war-declaration  has  since  ranked  as  the 
first  bad  mark  against  the  tall,  broad-shouldered  Scots  Presby¬ 
terian  laird  who  succeeded  Willingdon  in  1936.  He  was  the  sixth 
of  those  last  eight  viceroys,  from  Hardin  ge  of  Penshurst  to  Mount- 
batten  of  Burma,  whose  procession  punctuates  the  active  era  of 
Gandhi.  The  first  of  them  gave  him  a  medal.  The  last  of  them,  as 
Governor-General  by  invitation  of  the  free  Dominion  of  India, 
sat  by  his  funeral  pyre.  Arrested  and  at  once  released  under 
Chelmsford,  tried  and  imprisoned  under  Reading,  arrested, 
released  and  trusted  by  Irwin,  sent  back  for  further  spells  by 
Willingdon,  Gandhi  is  popularly  supposed  to  have  encountered 
in  Linlithgow  the  coldest  simulacrum  of  a  ruling  principle  that 
he  was  ever  to  challenge.  ‘Linlithgow  could  never  have  under¬ 
stood  him,’  decided  Templewood  -  who  as  Hoare  had  been 
offered  by  Baldwin  the  choice  between  the  Viceroy’s  House  and 
the  Foreign  Office,  picked  the  latter,  changed  his  mind  almost 
immediately  but  found,  to  his  lasting  regret,  that  the  offer  of  the 
viceroyalty  had  been  withdrawn.  Linlithgow  left  no  memoirs, 
the  confidential  records  are  not  yet  open,  and  the  simplistic 
portrait  has  remained.  But  Gandhi’s  estimate,  even  in  the  strain  of 
vital  conflict,  gives  it  a  different  light  and  shade : 
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He  conveys  the  most  unpalatable  decisions  with  a  calmness  and 
courtesy  which,  for  the  moment,  makes  you  think  that  you 
have  heard  no  harsh  or  hard  decision.  He  listens  to  your  argu¬ 
ment  with  a  patience  and  attention  I  have  never  known  any 
other  Viceroy  or  any  high  functionary  to  show  in  an  equal 
measure.  He  is  never  ruffled  and  never  discourteous.  With  all 
this,  however,  he  is  not  to  be  easily  moved  from  his  position. 
He  meets  you  with  his  decision  on  the  matter  under  discussion 
already  made.  .  .  .  He  is  not  receptive.  He  has  amazing  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  correctness  of  his  own  judgment.  He  does  not 
believe  in  a  gentleman’s  or  any  other  agreement.  .  .  .  He  and  I 
have  become  friends  never  to  be  parted,  be  the  differences 
between  us  as  great  as  they  can  be. 

Perhaps  the  old  man  had  been  over-gratified  by  the  marks  of 
intimacy  which  the  Viceroy  allowed  himself  to  show  in  the  early 
and  more  peaceful  years  of  his  extended  reign.  But  Linlithgow 
had  certainly  begun  his  work,  on  a  pitch  somewhat  queered  for 
him  by  his  predecessor,  with  a  display  of  earnestly  liberal  and 
constructive  intentions.  And  Gandhi’s  response  (hence  the 
reference  to  ‘gentleman’s  agreements’)  had  as  surely  enabled  the 
Congress  mistrust  of  the  new  constitution  to  be  broken  down. 
What  both  men  had  to  encounter  was  a  situation  of  world-wide 
conflict  which,  however  predictable  it  may  have  been,  threw  the 
political  premisses  of  each  of  them  into  complete  disarray. 
Gandhi  struggled  to  come  to  terms  with  this  situation  in  a  pro¬ 
longed  and  public  volubility  which  still  defies  precise  analysis; 
Linlithgow  with  a  reticence  as  appropriate  to  his  office  as  to  his 
temperament.  The  clash  was  to  mark  him  in  the  calendar  of 
viceroys  as  the  man  who  met  wartime  rebellion  with  brief  and 
fiercely  effective  force,  who  instead  of  talking  to  Gandhi  placed 
him  in  a  confinement  in  which  first  his  secretary  and  then  his 
wife  died  in  his  arms,  and  who  faced  out  the  very  real  possibility 
that  Gandhi  himself  would  die  there  by  his  own  fasting.  Of  all 
this  in  itself  Gandhi  displayed  none  of  the  resentment  felt  by  so 
many  of  his  countrymen,  and  the  friendly  message  which  he  sent 
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on  Linlithgow’s  retirement  could  have  had  no  political  motive. 
But  embedded  in  the  sequence  of  events  he  perceived  a  reflection 
upon  his  own  integrity  which  profoundly  afflicted  him.  And  it 
was  this  which  provoked  what  no  arresting  authority  had  accorded 
him  since  he  stood  before  Judge  Broomfield  at  Ahmedabad  -  the 
semblance,  remote  but  recognisable,  of  a  trial.  It  was  not  what 
Gandhi  wanted,  a  chance  to  clear  himself.  But  it  gave  him  more 
voice  than  the  Government  intended  him  to  have  when  it  put 
him  away. 

It  began  as  a  kind  of  trial  in  absentia,  with  the  prosecuting 
executive  acting  as  judge  in  its  own  cause,  against  a  man  already 
penalised  by  deprivation  of  liberty  but  declining  -  for  the  first  and 
only  time  -  to  plead  guilty.  It  required  him  to  answer  for  his 
colleagues  (held  elsewhere  and  incommunicado)  as  well  as  for  him¬ 
self,  and  in  respect  of  subsequent  offences  committed  by  other 
parties. 

Thus  far  it  is  pure  Alice  in  Wonderland.  But  it  was  in  the  manifest 
interest  of  the  Linlithgow  administration,  of  the  Indian  war-effort, 
and  of  Britain’s  relations  with  her  allies  that  justice,  even  in  this 
fashion,  should  be  seen  to  have  been  done.  The  Government’s 
case  was  therefore  supported  by  official  publicity.  For  the  defence 
the  only  direct  channel  was  in  the  involved  and  often  highly 
charged  correspondence  which  Gandhi  carried  on  with  the 
viceroy  and  some  of  his  officials  from  his  place  of  confinement : 
a  minor  palace  outside  Poona  which  the  Aga  Khan  had  put  at  the 
Government’s  disposal.  And  some  light  was  allowed  to  penetrate 
the  obscurity  of  what  amounted  to  an  operation  of  war.  The 
letters  exchanged  with  Linlithgow  were  released  to  the  public  on 
the  first  day  (io  February  1943)  of  the  fast  which  the  Govern¬ 
ment  feared,  risked  and  must  now  -  save  for  three  Indian  members 
who  conscientiously  resigned  -  compose  itself  to  countenance.  The 
letters  appeared  again,  with  all  the  later  correspondence  (including 
one  item  from  Gandhi  of  fifty  thousand  words)  some  eighteen 
months  later.  By  that  time  the  prisoner  had  been  unconditionally 
released  on  medical  grounds  by  Linlithgow’s  successor,  Field- 
Marshal  Lord  Wavell. 
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Closely  printed  on  the  coarse  paper  of  war-economy  by  the 
Government  of  India  Press,  stamped  with  the  lion  and  the  unicorn, 
the  imperial  crown,  the  coat-of-arms  of  the  island  monarchy, 
with  the  Norman-French  blazonry  that  had  no  doubt  confronted 
Gandhi’s  favourite  rebel  Wat  Tyler,  the  Correspondence  with  Mr 
Gandhi ,  August  ig42-April  ig44  is  still  a  compulsive  document  of 
the  years  in  which  Churchill’s  hinge  of  fate  turned  slowly 
through  the  agony  of  continents  while  a  little  old  man  in  the  Aga 
Khan’s  palace  sought  to  explain,  as  ‘a  greater  friend  of  Britain 
than  ever  before’,  why  he  and  his  friends  should  have  been  left 
at  liberty  and  India  left  to  anarchy  -  ‘in  other  parlance,  to  God’. 
But  the  tortuous  fundamentals  of  the  proposition  had  been 
debated  in  public,  and  at  very  great  length,  during  three  torrid 
months  of  waiting  for  the  monsoon,  waiting  for  a  Japanese 
invasion,  waiting  for  a  Congress  rebellion:  releases  from  intoler¬ 
able  tension  among  which  millions  must  have  felt  singularly 
powerless  to  choose. 

Gandhi  seems  to  have  resolved  upon  his  own  choice  at  the 
moment  when  Sir  Stafford  Cripps,  failing  to  secure  India’s  mini¬ 
mum  political  response  to  Westminster’s  maximum  political  con¬ 
cession,  had  flown  back  to  London  by  the  Central  Africa  route, 
while  Alexander’s  army  was  still  struggling  over  the  jungle-passes 
out  of  Burma,  by  unsurveyed  routes  marked  only  by  the  brilliant 
concentrations  of  corpse-feeding  butterflies.  It  was  these,  among 
uglier  things,  that  stayed  in  the  mind  of  Mr  Quinn,  who  at 
Yeravda  had  been  Gandhi’s  jailer  and  Gujerati  pupil  but  now, 
as  a  supplies  officer  posted  to  doomed  Rangoon,  survived  the 
trek  to  Tamu  in  an  isolated  party  of  three.  He  had  perhaps  not 
considered,  when  he  volunteered  for  war-service,  that  his  strange 
friend  might  again  need  a  keeper.  In  January  1941,  when  Gandhi 
was  protecting  the  right  to  speak  against  the  war  in  a  very  care¬ 
fully  moderated  campaign  of  individual  civil  disobedience,  con¬ 
fidential  enquiries  from  New  Delhi  found  only  one  provincial 
government  in  favour  of  arresting  him.  More  than  25,000  of  his 
followers  offered  their  individual  and  symbolic  contraventions 
and  earned  their  routine  convictions,  under  a  government  policy 
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of  avoiding  ‘any  sensational  or  vindictive  action’.  And  towards 
the  end  of  the  year,  as  a  token  of  confidence  in  ‘the  determination 
of  all  responsible  opinion  in  India  to  support  the  war-effort  until 
victory  is  secured’,  the  Viceroy  let  them  all  out  again. 

Three  days  later  the  Japanese  attacked  Pearl  Harbor.  Another 
three  days,  and  the  battle-cruisers  Prince  of  Wales  and  Repulse  had 
been  bombed  to  the  bottom  off  the  Malayan  coast.  Singapore  and 
its  forces  were  surrendered  on  15  February,  Rangoon  abandoned 
on  7  March.  Cripps  came  and  went,  and  in  May  the  American 
journalist  Louis  Fischer  was  received  by  Linlithgow  for  a  private 
interview : 

The  Viceroy  talked  about  Gandhi.  ‘Make  no  mistake  about  it,’ 
he  asserted.  ‘The  old  man  is  the  biggest  thing  in  India.  .  .  .  He 
has  been  good  to  me. . . .  If  he  had  come  from  South  Africa  and 
been  only  a  saint  he  might  have  taken  India  very  far.  But  he  was 
tempted  by  politics.  Make  no  mistake.  His  influence  is  very 
great.’ 

Gandhi,  he  said,  was  now  contemplating  some  kind  of  civil 
disobedience  campaign.  ‘I  have  been  here  six  years,’  Lord 
Linlithgow  declared,  ‘and  I  have  learned  restraint.  I  sit  here 
until  late  in  the  evening  studying  reports  and  carefully  digesting 
them.  I  will  not  take  precipitate  action.  But  if  I  felt  that  Gandhi 
was  obstructing  the  war  effort  I  would  have  to  bring  him  under 
control.’  He  struck  the  desk  with  his  hand  and  the  four  tele¬ 
phones  tinkled.* 

It  was  in  the  script  that  these  two  should  collide,  against  a  back¬ 
ground  theme  of  Kipling’s  ‘Recessional’,  while  far-called  navies 
melted  away  and  the  lords  of  Nineveh  and  Tyre  made  ready  a 
place  in  the  shades.  But  at  the  crucial  moment  Linlithgow  deliber¬ 
ately  missed  his  cue.  Irwin  had  waited  for  the  Salt  March  and  the 
surge  of  civil  disobedience  before  putting  his  forces  in  the  field. 
And  out  of  it  had  come,  in  due  course,  the  meeting  that  Gandhi 
was  not  alone  in  honouring  above  everything  as  a  kindling  of 
trust.  From  the  Willingdon  regime  nothing  of  this  personal 
*  Louis  Fischer,  The  Life  of  Mahatma  Gandhi  (1951). 
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character  had  ever  been  expected.  From  Linlithgow,  however 
quixotically,  Gandhi  did  expect  it.  But  Linlithgow,  when  the 
challenge  came,  cut  the  wires  and  moved  first.  Elimination  of  the 
Congress  leadership  did  not  prevent  disturbances.  Indeed,  it  pro¬ 
voked  them.  But  there  was  much  tactical  justification  for  the 
official  action,  which  had  the  advance  approval  of  the  British 
War  Cabinet  under  Attlee  (Churchill  being  at  that  moment 
absent  in  Cairo).  And,  as  to  the  moral  justification,  was  it  really 
fair  that  Gandhi  should  hold  Linlithgow  to  the  unwritten  rules  of 
the  game?  Could  anyone  be  sure  that  he  was  bound  by  them 
himself?  ‘Don’t  expect  me  to  reveal  how,  if  ever,  I  shall  launch 
civil  disobedience,’  he  had  warned  impatient  Congress  workers 
towards  the  end  of  1939.  ‘I  have  nothing  up  my  sleeve,  and  I  will 
have  no  knowledge  until  the  last  moment.  I  am  not  made  that 
way.  I  knew  nothing  of  the  Salt  March,  until  practically  the 
moment  it  was  decided  upon.  This  I  know,  that  God  has  rarely 
made  me  repeat  history,  and  He  may  not  do  so  this  time.’ 

This  is  not  an  exact  description  of  a  decision-making  process 
that  involved  prolonged  deliberation,  scrupulous  consideration 
of  the  arguments  of  others,  and  so  passionate  a  rejection  of 
secrecy  that  for  months  at  a  time  the  air  was  thick  with  the  tumult 
of  his  moral  paradoxes.  What  Gandhi  knew  as  the  still,  small 
voice  of  his  inner  reliance  upon  God,  the  conviction  that  brought 
the  ultimate  calm  of  the  decisive  step,  was  described  to  me  by  his 
doctors  in  the  terms  of  a  cardiograph.  Noting  his  mounting 
blood-pressure  they  advised  this  or  that  with  but  faint  hope  of  any 
acquiescence.  God  spoke  at  last,  the  blood-pressure  came  down, 
and  Gandhi  slept  like  a  child  while  the  telegrams  went  out.  But  the 
darkest  step  had  some  reference  to  the  experimental  pattern  which 
had  been  built  up  behind  it.  Even  to  emphasise  the  unpremeditated 
aspect  of  the  Salt  March  was  to  adduce  a  precedent. 

But  even  to  talk  of  civil  disobedience  in  the  crisis  of  1939 
seemed  to  reject  one.  To  be  just  to  Gandhi  he  did  retain  from  1914 
the  principle  that  assistance  offered  to  the  Government  in  wartime 
ought  to  be  politically  unconditional.  Applied  to  the  Congress, 
which  was  considering  what  degree  of  co-operation  might  be 
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needed  to  preserve  its  bargaining-power,  this  at  once  isolated  him. 
To  himself  it  had  no  immediate  application,  for  this  time  he  had 
nothing  but  a  sentimentally  expressed  sympathy  to  offer.  With 
international  violence,  in  however  good  a  cause,  he  would  now 
have  nothing  to  do.  Principles  apart  (if  the  phrase  can  be  forgiven) 
the  international  scene  itself  lay  beyond  the  horizon  of  his  own 
great  field  of  experiment,  an  experiment  which  had  not  yet  gone 
far  enough  or  well  enough  to  be  confidently  extended.  ‘I  am  like 
a  frog  in  a  well,’  he  told  visitors  to  Sevagram  who  brought  him 
news  of  horror  from  China  or  Czecho-Slovakia  or  Poland.  He 
left  to  Nehru  the  interpretation  of  foreign  affairs.  For  himself  he 
fell  back  on  faith,  and  of  this  he  would  abate  nothing.  What 
disturbed  his  Congress  colleagues  to  the  point  of  dispensing  with 
his  leadership  was  not  his  indulgence  to  the  Poles  for  a  resistance 
so  gallantly  hopeless  that  it  amounted  to  honorary  non-violence, 
nor  his  disposition  to  see  Petain  as  a  French  satyagrahi,  but  his 
irrelevance  to  the  Indian  political  situation. 

The  routes  by  which  they  came  together  again  in  1942,  in  the 
vastly  different  situation  of  an  India  threatened  by  invasion  and 
its  self-imposed  allies  by  defeat,  were  radically  different.  But  if 
Gandhi’s  discovery  of  a  cause  almost  incomprehensible  to  others, 
had  the  force  of  an  answer  to  despair  and  to  what  he  called  ‘utter 
falsification’,  it  was  because  it  represented  his  own  gradual 
emergence  from  the  bewilderment  of  1939.  The  extraordinary 
Indian  debate  of  the  first  months  of  what  was  then  a  distant  war 
(but  one  in  which  Congress  leaders  had  been  almost  pressing  an 
appeasing  British  Government  to  engage  itself)  could  obviously 
have  been  avoided  if  even  a  clear  hint  of  the  ‘freedom  after  victory’ 
attitude  could  have  been  wrung  from  London  at  the  outset.  Most 
of  the  initial  storm  that  raged  around  Gandhi  in  his  own  country 
proved  to  be  beside  the  point,  and  more  especially  the  charges  of 
inconsistency,  which  he  dealt  with  almost  blithely.  But  a  hare 
that  looked  particularly  odd,  in  this  time  of  the  breaking  of 
nations,  had  apparently  been  started  in  England.  For  which 
reason,  and  because  Gandhi  found  it  sufficiently  significant  for  a 
sharp  reaction,  it  may  be  given  its  little  run. 

H 
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The  English  writer  Edward  Thompson,  after  retirement  from 
India,  had  been  back  on  a  visit  to  Allahabad,  where  he  had 
revealed  (according  to  the  Bombay  Chronicle  of  4  November  1939) 
three  items  concerning  Gandhi  which  were  currently  ‘going 
round  the  House  of  Commons’.  One  stated  that  he  was  in  favour 
of  unconditional  co-operation  with  the  British  Government.  A 
second  emphasised  that  he  still  exercised  influence  with  the 
Congress.  But  it  was  the  third  rumour  alone  that  drew  from 
Gandhi,  in  his  weekly  Harijan ,*  a  long,  detailed  and  indignant 
retort.  This  piece  of  gossip,  with  which  British  parliamentarians 
were  relieving  the  first  anxieties  of  Hitler’s  war,  consisted  of 
‘various  stories  about  Gandhiji’s  sensual  life,  it  being  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  Gandhiji  had  ceased  to  be  a  saint’.  Wrote  Gandhi  in 
Harijan :  ‘The  third  charge  needs  clearing.’ 

It  was  the  impression  of  Dr  Nirmal  Kumar  Bose  that  Gandhi’s 
normally  tolerant  attitude  to  all  kinds  of  criticism  was  liable  to  be 
punctured  by  aspersions  on  his  sexual  purity.  But  Gandhi  was 
not  much  concerned  with  the  Bombay  Chronicle  or  the  lobbies  of 
Westminster,  or  even  with  Mr  Thompson,  with  whom  he  had 
a  personal  talk  before  using  the  whole  thing  as  a  peg  for  a  retort 
to  similar  charges  that  had  reached  him  from  other  sources : 

Among  many  other  charges,  the  charge  of  sensuality  is  most 
marked.  My  brahmacharya  is  said  to  be  a  cloak  to  hide  my 
sensuality.  Poor  Dr  Sushila  Nayar  has  been  dragged  before  the 
public  gaze  for  the  crime  of  giving  me  massage  and  medicated 
baths,  the  two  things  for  which  she  is  the  best  qualified  among 
those  who  surround  me.  The  curious  may  be  informed  that 
there  is  no  privacy  about  these  operations  which  take  over  i-| 
hours  and  during  which  I  often  go  off  to  sleep,  but  during 
which  I  also  transact  business  with  Mahadev,  Pyarelal  or  other 
co-workers. 

Sushila  Nayar,  Pyarelal’s  sister,  was  twenty-four  at  that  time, 
running  a  rural  dispensary  at  Sevagram  and  acting  as  resident 

*  The  successor  to  Young  India,  started  with  the  help  of  G.  D.  Birla  and  given 
the  name  (‘Child  of  God’)  which  Gandhi  had  coined  for  the  Untouchables. 
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physician  (so  far  as  Gandhi  would  admit  a  consultant)  in  the 
ashram.  If  the  curious  require  to  be  still  further  informed,  the 
Mahatma  was  customarily  massaged  in  a  state  of  nakedness,  first 
lying  on  his  front  and  then  on  his  back.  The  rumours  that  made 
play  with  this  practice  were  only  a  sample  among  those  that  were 
being  passed  back  to  Gandhi  by  anxious  or  indignant  corres¬ 
pondents.  But  the  main  breeding-ground  for  the  complaints  was 
provided  by  Hindu  orthodoxy.  And  Gandhi  plainly  detected  an 
organised  smear-campaign  set  going  by  the  powerful  extremists 
of  his  own  community. 

In  the  Sabarmati  ashram,  in  the  famous  and  touching  case  of 
the  sick  heifer,  Gandhi  had  cheerfully  faced  a  torrent  of  orthodox 
abuse  for  his  sanctioning  of  a  merciful  death  by  injection.  From 
two  people  who  were  present  when  he  read  the  letter  from  the 
Jain  elders  who  said  that  they  would  kill  him  for  a  cow,  I  heard 
separately  of  the  bubbling  laughter  with  which  he  savoured  the 
irony  of  this  vindication  of  the  sanctity  of  life.  But  the  highly 
coloured  charges  of  sensuality  were  more  serious,  not  just  because 
of  his  odd  sensibilities  but  because  the  whole  thing  had  political 
and  social  overtones.  ‘The  charges  to  my  knowledge’,  he  wrote, 
‘began  with  my  active  campaign  against  untouchability.’  And 
they  were  being  spread  by  those  institutions  of  Sanatanist,  or 
reactionary,  Hinduism  which  had  now,  under  the  Maharashtrian 
ex-terrorist  Savarkar,  organised  themselves  as  a  political  party, 
the  Hindu  Mahasabah,  which  rejected  Gandhi’s  non-violence 
and  further  compromised  his  efforts  for  unity.  This  is  why,  after 
expounding  once  more  his  personal  doctrines  of  chastity  and 
their  relation  to  his  exalted  view  of  women,  he  concluded  his 
challenging  article  by  standing  on  the  combined  ground  of 
brahmacharya  and  ahimsa  : 

If  I  were  sexually  attracted  towards  women,  I  have  courage 
enough,  even  at  this  time  of  life,  to  become  a  polygamist.  I  do 
not  believe  in  free  love  -  secret  or  open.  Free  open  love  I  have 
looked  upon  as  dog’s  love.  Secret  love  is  besides  cowardly. 

Sanatanist  Hindus  may  abhor  my  non-violence.  I  know 
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many  of  them  think  that  Hindus  will  become  cowards  if  they 
remain  under  my  influence.  I  know  of  no  man  having  become 
a  coward  under  my  influence.  They  may  decry  my  non¬ 
violence  as  much  as  they  like.  But  they  ill  serve  themselves  or 
Hinduism  by  indulgence  in  palpable  lies. 

This  was  only  a  part  of  the  public  indictment  under  which,  in 
the  first  months  of  the  war,  Gandhi  declared  himself  to  be  ‘On 
Trial’.  But  although  it  did  not  figure  in  the  Mock  Trial  of  1942-4, 
what  kept  Gandhi  talking  in  both  cases  was  the  feeling  that  his 
essential  integrity  was  being  questioned.  You  could  call  this  man 
anything  you  liked,  so  long  as  you  did  not  call  him  dishonest.  The 
trial  for  failure  to  measure  up  to  his  own  ideals  was  something  to 
be  conducted  by  himself.  And  it  was  so  conducted,  in  public,  in 
conjunction  with  the  open  development  of  his  thinking  on  the 
action  that  he  proposed  to  take.  The  slogan  ‘Quit  India’  exposed 
him  to  catechising  more  dogged  and  more  detailed  than  ‘Swaraj 
in  One  Year’  had  ever  done.  He  no  longer  ranged  the  country  in 
those  tremendous  tours  that  had  put  him  beyond  challenge  as 
a  mass  campaigner.  For  the  most  part  he  remained  in  his  cottage- 
colony  at  Sevagram,  assessing  the  temper  of  the  voiceless  millions 
through  the  reports  of  his  own  workers  and  welfare-organisations. 
For  communication  with  and  through  the  literate  he  did  not  need 
the  Congress  organisation  or  the  approval  of  its  high  command. 
He  had,  among  other  means,  the  Harijan,  efficiently  published 
from  different  centres  in  twelve  editions  and  nine  languages,  and 
moreover  assured  of  a  reprinting  of  its  chief  articles,  with  little  or 
no  condensation,  in  all  the  Indian  newspapers,  37  in  English  and 
1 15  in  other  languages.  At  the  centre  of  the  web,  at  the  sign  of  the 
spinning-wheel,  in  the  heart  of  India,  Gandhi  sat  working  in  his 
thatched  hut,  mesmeric  in  his  insistence  that  he  would  follow 
alone,  if  need  be,  a  path  that  was  as  yet  imperfectly  revealed  to 
him.  To  the  Congress  leaders,  divided  among  themselves, 
divided  against  him,  he  sent  a  pencilled  draft  of  his  perilous  ideas 
for  them  to  revise  as  best  they  might  at  Allahabad.  He  did  not  go 
to  them.  In  the  end  they  had  to  come  to  him.  The  ‘Quit  India’ 
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resolution  was  framed  by  the  Working  Committee  in  special 
session  at  Wardha,  the  nearest  township  to  Sevagram. 

By  now  everyone  knew  the  way  to  Sevagram,  the  lost  village 
where  Gandhi  was  to  have  buried  himself,  the  ‘colony  of  cranks’ 
as  he  happily  called  it.  At  Wardha  station,  with  the  heat  rising  to 
ii8°F  in  the  shade,  the  intermittent  stream  of  wartime  visitors 
alighted,  journalists  from  several  countries,  pilgrims  from  every¬ 
where,  desperately  earnest  questioners,  ambitious  publicists,  discreet 
official  emissaries,  all  tumbling  out  with  their  boxes  and  bedding- 
rolls  to  be  jolted  by  pony-cart  over  the  twelve  dusty  miles  to 
Sevagram,  to  the  traveller’s  bungalow  or  the  thoughtfully 
assorted  hospitalities  of  the  ashram.  One  of  them  was  Louis 
Fischer.  I  asked  him  whether  the  enigmatic  old  man  was  set  on 
what  he  would  do,  or  just  feeling  around.  In  Fischer’s  view 
the  strength  to  change  his  mind  was  part  of  Gandhi’s 
greatness : 

Fie  said  to  me:  ‘Are  you  going  to  see  the  Viceroy  again?’  I  had 
seen  the  Viceroy,  Lord  Linlithgow,  and  I  said :  ‘  Well,  I  hope  so, 
I’m  going  to  ask  for  a  second  interview.’  And  Gandhi  said: 
‘Why  doesn’t  he  talk  to  me?  I  can  be  dissuaded.’  And  Gandhi 
also  gave  me  a  letter  to  deliver  to  President  Roosevelt,  a  hand¬ 
written  letter,  in  which  again  he  said:  ‘Why  don’t  they  dis¬ 
suade  me?’  In  other  words,  he  was  set  on  this,  but  he  was  ready 
to  bargain,  he  was  ready  to  make  concessions.  .  .  .  Nehru  was 
opposed  to  this  civil  disobedience  movement,  because  he  felt  it 
would  hurt  the  progress  of  the  war,  and  he  was  especially 
interested  at  that  time  in  not  hurting  Russia  and  China.  And  in 
my  presence  Gandhi  said  to  Nehru:  ‘if  you  won’t  join,  I’ll 
do  it  without  you’.  And  as  usual  Nehru  just  submitted  and 
succumbed.  Meanwhile  Gandhi  had  said  to  me,  as  I  told 
you,  that  he  wanted  to  see  the  Viceroy,  and  perhaps  to  be 
dissuaded. 

Subsequently,  a  few  days  later,  I  saw  Nehru  in  Bombay,  in 
his  younger  sister’s  apartment.  I  wasn’t  privileged  to  say  to 
Nehru  that  Gandhi  wanted  to  see  the  Viceroy,  but  I  did  ask 
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Nehru  whether  he  thought  Gandhi  should  see  the  Viceroy.  And 
Nehru  said  very  sharply  ‘No.  What  for?’  In  other  words 
Gandhi,  who  had  initiated  the  idea,  and  wanted  the  struggle, 
was  ready  to  retreat,  because  he  was  a  strong  man  not  afraid  to 
be  weak  -  I  think  that’s  very  important  in  Gandhi  -  whereas 
Nehru,  having  succumbed  to  Gandhi,  was  adamant,  and  in¬ 
sisted  on  the  civil  disobedience  movement. 

Nehru  had  not  ‘succumbed’  as  quickly  or  inevitably  as  this 
testimony  may  suggest.  He  argued  for  days  together,  Gandhi  was 
to  tell  Linlithgow  in  the  correspondence  from  detention,  ‘with  a 
passion  which  I  have  no  words  to  describe’.  But  everything  else 
had  been  most  extensively  described  in  advance  of  action. 
Nobody  could  say,  when  the  resolution  on  civil  disobedience 
under  Gandhi’s  leadership  had  been  at  length  presented,  on  8 
August,  to  the  open  Congress  session  in  Bombay,  that  the  con¬ 
troversial  issue  had  not  been  given  air.  Gandhi  himself  had  by 
then  been  quoted  for  almost  every  contradiction  that  the  topic 
offered  as  he  had  felt  his  way  forward,  not  towards  a  rationally 
closed  argument  but  towards  action  on  an  open  one.  The  more 
searching  the  questions  became  -  and  he  gave  his  mind  to  all  of 
them,  from  the  logistics  of  a  power  withdrawing  from  Asia  to  the 
problem  of  a  woman  resisting  violation  -  the  more  imperative 
seemed  to  become  the  urge  for  the  extreme  experimental  test,  the 
immediate  demand. 

This,  after  all,  was  what  Subhas  Chandra  Bose  had  called  for 
at  Tripuri  in  1939  and  was  now  calling  for,  after  a  journey  of 
mysterious  excitement,  from  the  short-wave  studios  of  Dr 
Goebbels.  While  Gandhi  was  working  on  his  personal  defence  in 
the  Aga  Khan’s  palace,  the  first  units  of  what  was  to  be  called  an 
Indian  National  Army  were  to  be  allowed  by  their  Japanese 
patrons  to  pepper  the  immovable  defenders  of  Kohima  from 
loud-hailers  proclaiming  the  intention  to  march  to  Delhi.  Nor 
did  anybody  then  know  that  for  the  Japanese  High  Command 
the  whole  desperately  fought  campaign  along  the  Indian  frontier 
was  an  attempt  to  secure  the  mountainous  defences  of  Burma  as  the 
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limit  of  their  planned  military  expansion.  But  whether  Gandhi 
was  answering  the  covert  mass-appeal  of  violent  nationalism,  or 
the  menace  from  Japan,  or  the  fear  of  scorched  earth,  or  simply 
‘the  suffocating  falsity  which  envelops  India’,  he  proceeded  from 
an  absolute  concept  of  non-violence  as  his  one  light  in  the  dark¬ 
ness.  This  must  be  allowed  him,  even  when  probing  enquiry 
reduced  the  sublime  to  the  apparently  absurd,  to  decisions  that 
telegraph-wires,  being  material  and  not  organic,  might  be  cut 
without  violence  in  civil  disobedience,  or  that  bridges,  if  quite 
small,  might  be  non-violently  destroyed.  What  made  the  issue 
more  complex  than  it  had  ever  been  before  was  its  complete 
change  of  context.  In  the  past,  confined  to  the  internal  freedom 
movement  in  a  country  defended  but  at  peace,  Gandhi’s  methods 
could  be  fairly  convincingly  displayed  as  something  more  estim¬ 
able  than  the  terrorism  (on  one  side  or  both)  which  was  their  only 
obvious  competitor.  The  extension  into  the  situation  of  a  war  of 
national  defence  (as  it  had  become)  brought  them  up  against  a 
comparison  much  more  difficult  to  sustain.  Two  million  Indian 
soldiers  might  be  called  mercenaries,  even  when  voluntarily 
enlisted.  But  their  disciplined  heroism  was  not  the  sort  of  virtue 
which  Gandhi  was  prepared  to  ignore.  Pacifists  were  not  the  last 
to  be  lost  in  the  thickets  of  rationalisation  as  Gandhi,  talking  on 
several  levels,  answering  questions  that  came  in  from  all  angles, 
left  in  the  hands  of  his  critics,  as  out-of-context  hostages,  a  pile  of 
dubious  words:  ‘defeat’,  ‘negotiation’,  ‘withdrawal’,  ‘resistance’, 
‘interference’,  ‘freedom’. 

The  minor  adjustments  that  he  might  make  under  pressure  did 
not  clear  the  confusing  record  of  what  had  gone  before.  His  one 
major  adjustment,  in  which  the  main  part  was  played  by  Nehru’s 
arguments,  was  to  concede  that  the  immediate  relinquishing  of 
authority  by  the  British  should  not  preclude  agreement  for  the 
continuation  of  their  military  effort  for  the  defence  of  India  and 
the  succour  of  Russia  and  China  in  responsibility  to  the  United 
Nations.  And  in  this  India  would  participate,  but  only  as  a  free 
ally.  This  necessarily  introduced  a  whole  new  series  of  contra¬ 
dictions  into  the  anthology  of  Gandhi  quotations,  for  it  made  a 
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vital  difference:  so  vital  that  Nehru  expressed  astonishment  that 
it  should  have  been  ignored  by  the  British. 

It  would  be  tempting  to  retort  that  it  was  ignored  by  Gandhi. 
The  declaration  that  a  free  India  would  throw  ‘all  her  great 
resources  in  the  struggle  for  freedom  and  against  the  aggression 
of  Nazism,  fascism  and  imperialism’  occupied  a  key  place  in  the 
Congress  resolution  as  finally  passed  at  Bombay.  But  the  com¬ 
manding  inspiration  of  Gandhi’s  contribution  to  the  occasion  was 
concentrated  upon  the  struggle  for  freedom.  Only  under  question¬ 
ing  by  a  British  (News  Chronicle )  correspondent  did  he  advert 
briefly  to  participation  in  the  war,  and  then  as  a  matter  of  Congress 
policy  rather  than  of  his  personal  view.  The  point  was  evaded, 
but  it  was  not  ignored.  The  effect  of  yielding  it  had  been  crucial, 
a  reduction  of  the  Gandhian  focus.  The  proposition  that  there 
would  be  no  incentive  to  attack  an  India  from  which  the  British 
had  withdrawn  was  not  going  to  be  tested,  since  the  Congress 
resolution  reserved  an  independent  posture  of  military  opposition 
to  the  Japanese.  There  was  no  longer  any  real  question  of  those 
appeals  and  overtures  to  Japan  and  the  Axis  powers  which 
Gandhi  had  so  suspiciously  allowed  himself  to  contemplate.  And 
the  staggering  alternative,  of  invasion  confronted  by  the  non-co- 
operation  of  a  weaponless  populace,  would  at  the  most  have  local 
and  limited  application  in  the  case  of  some  surprise  attack.  The 
vast  and  visionary  gesture  against  the  madness  of  war  itself  faded 
as  the  field  of  non-violent  experiment  was  narrowed  down  to  one 
more  campaign  of  civil  disobedience,  and  this  time  by  a  Congress 
more  than  ever  isolated  from  Muslim  and  other  opinion,  against 
a  Government  more  than  ever  likely  to  be  resolute,  in  circum¬ 
stances  more  than  ever  unpropitious  for  the  survival  of  the  non¬ 
violent  idea.  To  the  cold  eye  of  retrospect,  at  least,  the  effect  is  of 
a  schizophrenia  from  which  the  chance  of  some  accommodating 
encounter  with  the  Viceroy  may  have  seemed  to  offer  the  only 
escape.  If  this  surmise  is  justified  it  might  help  to  explain,  among 
so  many  uncertainties,  the  strength  of  Gandhi’s  belief,  in  the  face 
of  all  probability,  that  the  Viceroy  would  take  no  action  without 
the  preliminary  parley  suggested  by  the  rebel.  On  the  eve  of  the 
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momentous  session  Mrs  Naidu  for  one,  dining  with  a  British 
officer  of  the  Indian  Civil  Service  in  the  characteristic  way,  told 
him  that  her  prison-bag  was  packed.  And  enquiry  from  another 
Congress  politician  as  to  whether  preventive  action  had  been 
expected  had  received  the  following  reply: 

It  was  definitely  expected  in  the  sense  that  at  least  those  of  us 
who  were  closely  associated  with  the  political  decision,  had 
been  receiving  intimations  from  fairly  reliable  sources  that 
plans  -  all  plans  -  were  ready  for  the  round-up  of  Congress 
leaders  and  workers. 

What  is  certain  is  that,  when  Gandhi’s  quietly  spoken  slogan 
‘Do  or  Die!’  fell  upon  his  spellbound  audience  in  the  crossed 
echoes  of  the  amplifiers,  his  draft  instructions  for  a  programme 
of  civil  disobedience  had  neither  been  issued  nor  as  yet  finalised 
with  the  Working  Committee.  For  ‘the  real  struggle’,  he  had 
told  the  open  session  (first  in  his  long  Hindi  speech  and  then  in  a 
separate  one  in  English),  ‘does  not  commence  today.  I  have  yet  to 
go  through  much  ceremonial,  as  I  always  do.  .  .  .  and  I  have  got 
to  continue  to  reason  in  those  circles  with  whom  I  have  lost  my 
credit  for  the  time  being.’  What  line  he  contemplated  taking  with 
the  Viceroy  is  difficult  to  guess,  but  the  intention  to  approach 
him  and  await  his  response  was  quite  explicitly  affirmed.  So  was 
his  estimate  of  an  interval  of  about  three  weeks  before  the  launch¬ 
ing  of  any  campaign. 

The  great  meeting  concluded  at  midnight.  With  his  chief  and 
assistant  secretaries,  Mahadev  Desai  and  Pyarelal  Nayar,  and  his 
English  disciple  Mirabehn,  Gandhi  was  driven  to  the  villa  on 
Malabar  Hill  lent  to  him  by  G.  D.  Birla,  where  Kasturba  was 
waiting  up  for  them.  Between  1  and  2  a.m.,  when  he  was  pre¬ 
paring  for  sleep,  Desai  brought  him  a  message  that  there  were 
rumours  of  an  impending  arrest.  Gandhi  dismissed  them  as 
nonsense,  and  lay  down  to  rest.  It  had  been  a  long  day,  but  he 
woke  at  his  usual  hour  of  four.  He  had  just  said  his  morning 
prayers  when  the  Commissioner  of  Police,  with  impeccable 
timing,  arrived  at  the  gate  of  Birla  House.  In  different  quarters  of 
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the  darkened  city  other  officers  were  knocking  upon  other  doors 
But  this  could  not  yet  be  known,  for  the  telephone-system  had 
been  temporarily  cut. 

This  was  not  the  ceremonial  that  Gandhi  had  had  in  prospect, 
but  it  followed  its  own  protocol.  The  Commissioner  had  warrants 
under  the  Defence  of  India  Regulations  for  the  arrest  and  deten¬ 
tion  of  Gandhi,  Mahadev  Desai  and  Mirabehn.  For  Mrs  Gandhi 
and  Pyarelal,  who  were  not  so  far  considered  to  have  come 
within  reach  of  the  Rules,  there  were  no  orders,  just  an  invitation. 
If  they  cared  to  accompany  the  Mahatma  under  the  same  terms 
they  would  be  welcome  to  do  so.  No  doubt  it  was  Gandhi’s 
decision  that  they  should  remain  behind,  perhaps  with  the  idea 
of  breaking  through  the  blank  wall  of  secrecy.  For  the  old  lady 
(Kasturba  was  the  same  age  as  her  husband)  the  shock  of  parting 
must  have  been  worse  than  usual.  He  had  repeatedly  assured  her 
that  the  Government  would  not  touch  him  for  the  present. 

Once  more  the  Gujerati  Song  of  the  Vaishnava,  which  Super¬ 
intendent  Healy  had  heard  from  the  gateway  of  the  Sabarmati 
ashram  twenty  years  earlier,  signalled  that  the  prisoners  were 
preparing  for  the  road.  Once  more  the  Gita  and  the  Koran,  the 
hymn-book  and  the  spinning-wheel,  were  neatly  put  together. 
A  last-minute  message  to  the  people  at  large  was  dictated  to 
Pyarelal.  The  three  detainees  took  their  places  in  the  police-car  and 
were  driven  through  deserted  streets,  in  the  first  faint  light  of  a 
Bombay  Sunday  morning,  to  the  crenellated  pile  of  the  Victoria 
Terminus,  and  directly  to  the  Poona  platform.  An  empty  special 
train  of  first-class  saloons  was  waiting  for  them,  the  comfortable 
corridor-stock  familiar  to  the  patrons  of  the  Deccan  Queen.  As 
soon  as  they  were  settled  in  their  compartment  a  precisely 
organised  succession  of  cars  began  to  load  the  train,  first  with  the 
members  of  the  Working  Committee  and  then  with  the  leading 
Congress  activists  of  the  Bombay  area.  The  train  slid  out  into  the 
lifting  day,  gathered  speed  through  the  northern  suburbs  on  its 
way  up  the  island.  After  the  southward  turn  at  Kalyan  junction, 
they  were  told,  they  would  be  able  to  move  about  the  corridors 
and  talk  to  their  colleagues,  and  breakfast  would  then  be  served. 
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Meanwhile  Mrs  Naidu,  the  charmer  of  many  such  occasions,  had 
been  brought  to  share  Gandhi’s  compartment  with  Mahadev 
Desai  and  Mirabehn.  But  the  old  man  remained  sunk  in  thought, 
his  chin  on  his  bare  breast,  the  lower  lip  thrust  forward,  the  eyes 
often  closed.  A  whole  age  of  politics,  it  seemed,  was  being  quietly 
and  expeditiously  swept  from  Bombay,  perhaps  from  India 
itself.  But  until  Kalyan  each  compartment  of  travellers  had  only 
its  own  inch  of  experience  as  a  measure.  Even  afterwards  every¬ 
thing  was  guesswork,  including  their  destinations.  But  Mirabehn 
has  left  us  an  intriguing  glimpse  of  the  prisoners’  special. 

Seriousness  and  laughter  alternated,  and  all  agreed  that  the 
British  knew  how  to  do  this  sort  of  thing  well.  Breakfast  was 
announced,  and  Bapu  told  me  that  I  might  bring  him  something 
from  the  dining-saloon,  so  I  trailed  along  the  corridor  with 
the  others.  We  found  a  first-class  breakfast  waiting  for  us 
with  waiters,  menus,  and  all  the  rest  -  all  the  rest  except 
freedom ! 

Presently,  like  a  helpful  courier  on  a  package-tour,  a 
plain-clothes  officer  moved  through  the  train  with  paper 
and  pencil,  consulting  his  list  and  sorting  out  the  residential 
allocations. 

He  came  into  our  compartment  and  very  agreeably  said  to 
Sarojini  Devi  [Mrs  Naidu]  and  myself,  ‘I  think  you  will  like 
to  be  with  Mr  Gandhi’ 

‘Certainly,’  we  replied,  feeling  very  surprised,  for  that  meant 
we  were  not  going  to  the  regulation  jail,  where  men  and  women 
were  kept  strictly  apart.  Mahadev,  of  course,  he  listed  with 
Bapu,  and  then  went  on  to  the  other  compartments.* 

Here  the  betting  was  beginning  to  favour  Yeravda,  since 
Poona  was  the  natural  place  for  the  train  to  be  stopped.  As  it 
snaked  through  green  gorges  sparkling  with  rain-fed  cascades, 
Maulana  Azad  and  Jawaharlal  Nehru  sat  in  Gandhi’s  compart¬ 
ment  in  a  last  conversation  of  which  Mahadev  noted  two  points 
*  Mirabehn  (Madeleine  Slade),  The  Spirit’s  Pilgrimage  (i960). 
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in  his  diary  .  One  was  the  apprehension  of  another  fast,  and  the 
two  had  to  be  content  with  Gandhi’s  assurance  that  it  would  only 
be  considered  as  ‘a  final  step’.  The  other  turned  on  the  idea  that 
ahimsa  excluded  secrecy,  a  ruling  which  Nehru  was  disposed  to 
challenge.  It  can  be  guessed  that  he  had  in  mind  the  possibility  of 
a  leaderless  movement  going  underground,  which  does  not  at  all 
mean  that  he  had  prepared  for  it.  ‘You  are  free’,  was  Gandhi’s 
answer,  ‘to  interpret  ahimsa  in  your  own  way.’ 

Some  way  short  of  Poona,  at  the  small  station  of  Chinchwad,  the 
train  came  to  a  halt.  Two  large  vans  and  a  saloon-car  were  wait¬ 
ing  beside  the  line.  The  car  was  reserved  -  ‘no  doubt  out  of 
delicate  considerations’,  as  Gandhi  was  to  write  next  day  to  the 
Governor  of  Bombay  -  for  himself,  Mahadev,  Mrs  Naidu  and 
Mirabehn.  ‘I  must  own  too’,  he  added,  ‘that  the  officers  in  charge 
performed  their  task  with  tact  and  courtesy.’  But  at  this  point  the 
operation  sustained  its  first  small  blot.  Watching  the  transfer  of 
the  rank-and-file  Congressmen  to  the  vans  (the  Working  Com¬ 
mittee  members  remained  mysteriously  in  the  train),  Gandhi  saw 
that  one  young  worker  was  showing  resistance.  In  his  previous 
campaigns,  with  ‘courting  imprisonment’  as  an  accepted  tech¬ 
nique,  the  Mahatma  would  have  disapproved  of  such  intrans¬ 
igence.  This  time  he  had  put  it  about  that  in  the  severer  conditions 
of  the  anticipated  struggle  ‘those  who  choose  may  peacefully 
resist  arrest’.  But  it  pained  him  to  witness  the  undignified  con¬ 
sequences,  as  the  young  man  was  carried  by  hands  and  feet  to  the 
van,  where  an  impatient  British  sergeant  bundled  him  in  ‘as  if  he 
was  a  log  of  wood’.  It  was  Gandhi’s  first  and  only  view  of  the 
‘disturbances’  which  before  long  would  cut  the  vital  defence- 
routes  to  the  Assam  front.  ‘In  my  opinion’,  ran  his  ineffectual 
protest  to  the  Governor,  ‘the  sergeant  deserves  correction.  The 
struggle  has  become  bitter  enough  without  such  scenes.’ 

The  loading  completed,  the  three  vehicles  moved  off  in  file, 
along  a  road  which  for  some  distance  ran  beside  the  railway. 
Presently  the  prison-special  overtook  them,  hands  waving  from 
the  windows  as  the  Committee  was  borne  rapidly  away  to  a 
destination  that  remained  for  the  next  year  or  two  a  closely 
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guarded  secret.  In  fact  it  was  a  special  camp,  secure  but  not  com¬ 
fortless,  inside  the  walls  of  the  old  fortress  of  Ahmadnagar. 
Nothing  was  allowed  to  issue  from  this  political  safe-deposit  until 
the  prisoners  themselves  were  transferred  to  other  places  in  1944. 
But  into  it,  among  other  things,  went  books  and  enough  paper 
for  the  70,000  words  of  Nehru’s  Discovery  of  India. 

Gandhi’s  own  writing,  the  first  salvo  in  his  contest  with  the 
Viceroy  who  had  taken  him  by  surprise,  began  that  very  day, 
within  two  or  three  hours  of  the  arrival  of  his  little  party  at 
the  wire-protected  gates  of  the  Aga  Khan’s  palace,  a  curious 
Victorian-Saracenic  structure  surrounded  by  airy  verandahs  and 
a  garden  bright  with  flowers,  with  the  two  goats  enlisted  for 
special  service  grazing  in  placid  readiness  in  the  kitchen-lines.  The 
prison-vans  had  previously  turned  off  at  the  road-fork  for 
Gandhi’s  familiar  ‘detention-temple’  at  Yeravda.  And  at  some 
point  in  the  morning’s  journey  from  Bombay  Gandhi  had  been 
given  by  one  of  his  fellow  prisoners  a  special  early  edition  of  the 
Sunday  Evening  News,  which  carried  with  astonishing  promptness 
the  lengthy  Government  resolution  announcing  and  justifying  the 
action  taken  against  the  Congress.  Having  chosen  for  his  own 
occupation  a  small  room  next  to  the  bathrooms  on  the  ground- 
floor,  Gandhi  received  a  relaxing  massage  from  the  devoted 
Mahadev,  took  a  short  rest  and  settled  down  to  draft  his  reply. 

Several  days  were  to  pass  before  he  was  satisfied  with  it. 

But  the  first  sentence  set  the  tone:  ‘The  Government  of  India 
were  wrong  in  precipitating  the  crisis.’  And  the  opening,  ‘Dear 
Lord  Linlithgow’,  was  equally  significant.  In  1930  the  famous 
preliminary  letter  to  Lord  Irwin  had  begun  ‘Dear  Friend’, 
although  at  that  time  Gandhi’s  personal  contact  with  Irwin  had 
been  limited  to  two  briefly  formal  and  depressing  encounters.  For 
the  friend  to  become  one  indeed  had  required  the  matching  of 
strength  in  a  great  struggle.  In  1942  the  rules  of  the  game  had  been 
broken,  the  struggle  had  been  refused,  and  the  Viceroy  with 
whom  Gandhi  had  last  night  publicly  claimed  a  personal  bond 
had  within  a  matter  of  hours  lapsed  back  into  the  embodiment  of 
hostile  power.  An  escape-clause  was  reserved  for  the  end  of 
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Gandhi’s  letter,  though  surely  with  little  hope  that  it  would  be 
used: 

It  causes  me  deep  pain  to  have  to  send  you  this  long  letter.  But 
however  much  I  dislike  your  action,  I  remain  the  same  friend 
you  have  known  me.  I  would  still  plead  for  reconsideration  of 
the  Government  of  India’s  whole  policy.  Do  not  disregard  the 
pleading  of  one  who  claims  to  be  a  sincere  friend  of  the  British 
people.  Heaven  guide  you ! 

On  the  third  day  he  was  sitting  on  a  couch  on  the  verandah, 
busy  with  the  revision  of  his  letter,  when  he  looked  up  and  saw 
to  his  astonishment  his  wife  approaching  through  the  garden 
with  Dr  Sushila  Nayar.  ‘He  got  quite  agitated,’  Sushila  told  me. 

He  thought  that  Ba  [Kasturba]  had  not  been  able  to  live  without 
him,  and  that  she  had  probably  requested  the  Government  to 
send  her  to  join  her  husband.  And  he  said :  ‘How  have  you  come 
here?  Why  have  you  come  here?’  Ba,  poor  thing,  had  been 
very  ill  the  previous  two  days,  and  she  and  I  had  been  kept  in 
prison  in  Bombay.  She  had  very  severe  diarrhoea  and  she  was 
almost  tottering,  and  when  Bapu  talked  to  her  in  that  sharp 
tone  she  was  quite  stunned  for  a  moment.  And  I  came  up  and 
I  said:  ‘Bapu,  we  have  not  asked  anyone  to  send  us  here.  We 
were  arrested  by  the  Government  and  we  have  been  sent  here 
as  prisoners.’  And  then  he  relaxed,  and  he  immediately  ordered 
a  bed  to  be  made  for  her.  And  the  way  he  looked  after  her  was 
something  quite  remarkable.  I  think  he  was  conscious  of  the 
fact  that  he  had  not  given  her  much  time  and  attention  for 
years. 

He  had  her  right  again  in  a  day  or  two.  But  almost  immediately, 
on  the  sixth  day  of  detention,  he  lost  Mahadev  Desai,  his  strong 
right  hand  for  thirty-five  years,  to  a  sudden  heart-attack.  Gandhi 
stood  over  him,  calling  his  name  in  a  soft  and  stricken  voice.  ‘If 
only  he  will  open  his  eyes  and  look  at  me’,  he  murmured,  ‘he  will 
not  die.’  But  this  time  Mahadev  did  not  obey.  The  news  of  his 
death  was  at  once  announced  by  the  Government,  to  bounce  back 
in  Nazi  broadcasts,  predictably  enough,  as  ‘murdered  in  prison’. 
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The  bigger  news,  of  the  violent  outbreaks  that  followed  the  arrest 
of  the  Congress  leaders,  was  stringently  controlled.  But  the 
factual  accounts  provided  for  the  newspapers  should  have  been 
sufficient,  thought  the  Government,  to  persuade  Gandhi  of  the 
grave  responsibility  which  he  and  the  Congress  high  command 
ought  to  accept  as  a  full  justification  for  their  detention.  It  was 
with  that  in  mind  that  the  Viceroy  now  allowed  him  to  be 
supplied  with  copies  of  such  journals  as  had  not  been  suppressed. 
It  was  as  unlikely  that  Gandhi  would  be  thus  convinced  as  that  he 
would  be  allowed  either  to  consult  his  colleagues  confined  else¬ 
where  or  to  present  himself  directly  to  the  Viceroy  in  order  to 
clear  himself  of  the  charge  of  promoting  violent  rebellion.  Six 
months  were  passed  in  intermittent  and  sterile  correspondence 
before  Gandhi  decided  to  apply  what  he  called  ‘the  soothing 
balm’,  and  the  Viceroy  the  ‘political  blackmail’  of  a  twenty-one- 
day  fast.  He  did  not  impose,  upon  himself  or  the  Government, 
the  ultimate  pressure  of  a  fast  unto  death,  although  he  and  they  knew 
that  at  his  age  death  would  almost  certainly  draw  close,  and  the 
doctors  were  to  testify  that  it  missed  him  by  inches.  He  did  retain 
enough  sound  sense  in  his  fortitude  to  decline  to  lighten  official 
consciences  by  consenting  to  be  set  at  liberty  for  the  duration  of 
the  fast.  The  Viceroy  maintained  his  own  rock-like  demeanour 
under  mounting  public  pressure,  and  the  Government  of  Bombay 
filled  a  large  file  with  such  contingent  preparations  as  the  supply 
of  sandalwood  for  a  funeral  pyre.  In  the  end  it  was  to  be  Mrs 
Gandhi  -  after  surviving,  as  her  husband  stoutly  assumed  that  she 
would,  the  strain  of  watching  the  fast  -  for  whom  the  fire  was 
lighted  next  to  the  samadhi  of  Mahadev  Desai  in  the  grounds  of 
the  Aga  Khan’s  palace.  ‘We  were  a  couple  out  of  the  ordinary,’ 
wrote  Gandhi  to  Linlithgow’s  successor  Wavell,  answering  the 
kindly  phrased  condolences  of  the  man  whom  he  hopefully 
saluted  as  ‘The  Happy  Warrior’.  But  in  his  previous  post  as 
Commander-in-Chief  Wavell  had  alluded  in  a  published  despatch 
to  the  exacerbation  of  a  dangerous  military  situation  when  his 
supply-lines  in  Bihar  and  Assam  had  been  cut  as  a  result  of  ‘the 
Congress  rebellion’. 
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In  a  vague  way  the  imputation  stuck,  even  though  no  post-war 
historian  has  failed  to  distinguish  between  the  movement  that 
Gandhi  proposed  to  launch  and  the  disturbances  that  in  fact  took 
place  after  he  and  the  Congress  leaders  had  been  rounded  up. 
These  were  fiercely  conducted,  mainly  by  the  action  of  organised 
gangs  or  incensed  mobs  against  railway-stations,  bridges,  signal- 
boxes,  telephone  and  telegraph  lines  and  other  communications, 
with  many  attacks  on  police-stations  and  some  on  other  govern¬ 
ment  buildings  and  servants.  They  were  met  with  vigorous  and 
in  some  cases  no  doubt  excessive  measures,  in  which  60,000 
arrests  were  made  (a  figure  equivalent  to  the  peak  monthly  intake 
of  recruits  for  the  Army,  which  was  in  no  way  affected).  At  least 
a  thousand  rioters  were  killed,  and  some  sixty  of  their  actual  or 
fancied  opponents,  including  Europeans  and  two  unfortunate 
young  R.A.F.  men  on  their  way  to  the  front.  The  outbreak  was 
crushed  in  a  matter  of  weeks.  But  although  the  Government,  with 
all  the  seized  Congress  records  at  their  disposal,  found  remarkably 
little  evidence  to  support  their  contention  that  the  lawlessness  had 
been  secretly  organised  in  advance  by  the  Congress,  the  willing¬ 
ness  to  play  with  fire  which  Gandhi  and  his  colleagues  had 
certainly  displayed  cost  them  much  foreign  respect,  even  among 
their  previous  friends,  besides  condemning  them  to  years  of 
political  isolation. 

But  the  conventional  view  of  the  great  Gandhian  aberration  is 
too  simple  to  be  satisfactory.  The  spectacle  of  a  national  move¬ 
ment  swept  off  course  under  irrational  misdirection  may  have 
been  convincingly  apparent  four  years  later,  when  the  Congress 
was  struggling  to  wrest  back  the  initiative  lost  to  Jinnah  and  the 
Muslim  League.  Yet  in  the  longer  term  the  judgment  of  political 
isolation  was  seen  to  fall,  not  upon  the  Congress  for  threatening 
rebellion  in  1942,  but  upon  the  Communists  for  standing  out 
against  it,  pushed  as  they  were  by  Soviet  war-policy  into  an 
expedient  alliance  with  the  Raj.  Twenty  years  after  independence, 
with  the  Communist  Party  of  India  split  three  or  more  ways, 
internecine  ammunition  could  still  be  found  by  disinterring  the 
confidential  approaches  between  its  wartime  leadership  and  the 
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British-Indian  authorities.  And  already  in  the  confused  bidding 
for  electoral  influence  on  the  eve  of  independence,  the  Congress 
claim  to  national  leadership  had  been  reasserted  by  the  very 
rebellion  for  which  the  imprisonment  of  the  leaders  had  given 
them  an  alibi.  The  psychological  challenge  of  Bose’s  Indian 
National  Army  with  its  gesture  of  external  liberation  was  out  of 
all  proportion  to  its  military  potential,  and  Gandhi  had  known 
that  he  had  this  to  meet.  To  the  question  ‘What  did  you  do  in  the 
Great  War?’  Congressmen  could  in  the  end  at  least  answer,  ‘We 
went  to  jail.’  It  was  not  so  much  that  freedom,  as  Gandhi  had 
proclaimed  to  inert  millions,  would  not  fall  from  the  skies.  To  be 
real  freedom,  it  must  not  be  allowed  to  do  so. 

A  leading  Congressman  who  did  not  go  to  jail,  but  did  par¬ 
ticipate  in  the  burst  of  activity,  seems  a  reasonable  choice  as  wit¬ 
ness.  He  was  a  Socialist  and  had  been  a  member  of  the  Congress 
Working  Committee.  I  had  first  met  him  under  an  enormous 
tree  in  southern  India,  listening  to  Krishnamurti.  I  was  fond  of  him, 
but  in  1942  I  fortunately  had  no  more  idea  where  he  was  than  the 
security  officers  who  were  hunting  him.  For  a  whole  year,  he  told 
me  later,  he  never  lodged  more  than  one  night  in  the  same  house. 
To  this  man,  Gandhi’s  sense  of  political  strategy  was  unerring.  If 
India  were  to  resist  the  aggression  threatened  from  Japan,  the 
time  to  show  this  spirit  was  now,  while  the  British  were  still  in 
India.  Such  was  his  interpretation  -  completely  ignoring,  of 
course,  the  relevance  of  a  two  million-strong  Indian  Army  under 
British  and  Allied  direction  -  of  Gandhi’s  preliminary  campaign, 
from  June  to  August  1942:  its  purpose  having  been  ‘to  create  in 
the  minds  of  the  people  as  a  whole  the  sense  of  deep  urgency,  the 
sense  of  missing  their  date  with  history’  -  but  without  wavering 
from  the  fundamental  resolve  ‘not  to  allow  the  resistance  to  be 
stultified  by  thoughtless  excesses  of  violence’.  Leaving  aside  the 
definition  of  what  actually  occurred,  this  testimony  was  clear  that 
Gandhi  had  been  concerned  with  psychological  preparation  and 
not  with  organisation.  The  latter  was  provided  ‘mainly  by  anony¬ 
mous  elements  in  the  Congress  who  managed  to  keep  out’.  And  as 
one  of  these  underground  elements  the  witness  had  his  own  view 
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of  the  effect  of  the  arrests.  They  had  performed  ‘a  miracle  which 
has  always  formed  a  very  interesting  part  of  Gandhiji’s  technique 
of  political  struggles:  that  is,  to  convert  the  spectator  into  the 
actor.  The  Indian  spectator,  the  common  man,  would  not  feel  the 
urgency  of  action  unless  the  leaders  had  all  disappeared  and  they 
were  called  on  to  do  or  die.’ 

And  so,  though  the  common  man  in  action  might  be  written 
off  as  an  unrepresentative  minority,  we  are  back  again  with  the 
old  question  of  official  strategy:  whether  to  leave  Gandhi  in  ‘the 
last  ditch’  or  to  help  him  out  of  it  with  an  arresting  hand  on  his 
shoulder.  The  crisis  of  1942  was  a  very  different  matter  from  that 
of  1921,  wdien  a  disgruntled  Annie  Besant  had  implored  the 
Government  to  leave  Gandhi  to  destroy  himself  by  his  own  con¬ 
tradictions.  Even  so  there  were  misgivings  in  high  quarters.  And 
to  these  the  shortest  answer  was  that  all  the  Indian  members  of 
Linlithgow’s  enlarged  Council  were  in  agreement  with  his  action. 

Not  very  long  afterwards  I  trotted  out  this  argument  over 
lunch  with  Sir  Tej  Bahadur  Sapru  at  his  home  in  Allahabad  (‘You 
may  judge  of  the  country’s  situation’,  he  told  me  gravely,  ‘from 
the  fact  that  I  have  had  to  borrow  rice  from  my  neighbour  to 
entertain  you’).  Sapru  was  one  of  the  last  of  the  great  Moderates 
(Jayakar  was  the  other),  the  respected  veteran  of  many  a  fence- 
mending  operation,  and  one  who  would  have  intervened  in  August 
1942  if  a  face-saving  formula  could  have  been  hit  upon.  He 
thought  the  arrests  had  been  ill-advised.  How,  then,  did  he  explain 
the  unanimity  of  the  Viceroy’s  advisers?  ‘Complete  inability  to 
assess  the  situation.’  There  had,  in  fact,  been  only  two  firm  and 
important  dissentients.  Both  of  them  were  British  Governors  who 
declined  to  implement  the  repression  in  their  own  provinces.  One 
of  them,  in  Orissa,  was  promptly  retired.  The  other,  in  the 
North-West  Frontier  Province,  was  able  to  vindicate  his  decision 
in  the  avoidance  of  serious  disorders. 

From  the  millions  of  words  that  can  be  held  to  have  composed 
the  trial  of  Gandhi  for  the  August  Resolution  and  its  sequences, 
history  has  been  content  to  select  a  few  phrases.  The  best-known 
is  the  memorably  dismissive  epitaph  on  the  British  Government’s 
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crisis-offer  -  independence  on  the  dominion  pattern  after  victory, 
expansion  of  the  Viceroy’s  Council  in  the  interim  -  which  Sir 
Stafford  Cripps  had  brought  to  India  in  March.  ‘A  post-dated 
cheque  on  a  crashing  bank’  has  been  attributed  to  Gandhi  so 
regularly  and  so  respectably,  in  India  and  in  the  West,  that  it  seems 
almost  too  late  to  remark  that  he  never  said  it.  Some  while  after¬ 
wards,  when  it  was  brought  to  his  attention,  he  did  observe  that 
it  expressed  what  he  had  thought  at  the  time.  But  it  had  gone 
round  the  world  as  proof  of  his  prime  responsibility  for  the 
rejection  of  the  Cripps  offer,  which  in  fact  is  by  no  means  well 
established. 

The  epigram  had  never  sounded  quite  like  a  Gandhian  coinage. 
But  it  did  fit  the  idiom  of  the  man  who,  at  an  early  stage  of  its 
circulation,  claimed  it  as  his  own  in  my  hearing.  This  was  the 
historian  Sardar  K.  M.  Panikkar  (afterwards  Ambassador  in 
Peking  and  in  Paris),  a  witty  and  incisive  talker,  with  a  profile 
like  Lenin’s  and  an  elephant-allowance  in  his  travelling-expenses 
as  Dewan  of  Bikaner.  And  the  point  is  that  under  his  authorship 
the  apparent  defeatism  of  the  utterance  takes  on  a  different  colour. 
In  that  year  of  the  quaking  of  empire,  Panikkar  was  writing  the 
small  book  which  gave  him  a  reputation  in  the  West  when  it 
appeared  as  The  Future  of  South-East  Asia  (1943),  and  there  is  not 
a  word  in  it  to  suggest  that  the  Japanese  threat  to  India  would  not 
be  decisively  repelled.  The  clue  to  what  he  did  believe,  that  the 
bank  had  already  taken  decisive  steps  towards  a  voluntary 
winding-up,  can  be  found  in  his  later  writings.  In  Asia  and  Western 
Dominance  (1953),  for  example,  he  asserted  categorically,  with 
five  separate  items  of  evidence,  that  in  India  ‘in  the  administrative 
field  no  less  than  in  the  political  and  economic  fields,  imperial 
authority  had  completely  retreated  by  1935’.  The  idea  behind  the 
famous  message  was  not  that  the  British  offer  of  freedom  was 
impotent,  but  that  it  was  redundant. 

With  the  other  surviving  formulations  we  are  on  safer  ground, 
for  Gandhi  at  all  events  used  them.  But  even  here  the  context  is 
sometimes  worth  a  glance.  He  did  say,  as  the  Government 
reiterated,  ‘This  is  open  rebellion.’  He  had  said  it  before  (in  1921 
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it  had  been  ‘we  want  to  overturn  the  Government’),  and  there  is 
no  reason  to  suppose  that  he  did  not  mean  it.  But  his  emphasis  in 
1942  (before  the  passing  of  the  August  Resolution  but  after  its 
publication)  was  on  the  virtuous  word  ‘open’,  which  he  managed 
to  contrast  with  the  devious  ways  of  Government  on  account  of 
an  almost  comically  innocuous  request  (‘Please  intensify  your 
publicity  through  all  the  available  channels’)  despatched  from  the 
centre  to  provincial  authorities  in  the  hope  of  reducing  support 
for  the  Congress  scheme.  Sent  under  seal  by  the  Secretary  for 
Information  and  Broadcasting,  Sir  Frederick  Puckle,  the  document 
was  inevitably  revealed  and  copied,  to  become  the  sinister  and 
secret  Puckle  Circular.  ‘It  is  good  for  the  public  to  know’, 
retorted  Gandhi  publicly,  ‘to  what  lengths  the  Government  can 
go  in  their  attempt  to  suppress  national  movements.’ 

In  return  for  this  vigorous  piece  of  exploitation  the  Govern¬ 
ment  was  to  play  Gandhi’s  final  mantra,  ‘Do  or  Die’,  for  all  that 
it  was  worth.  It  was  in  vain  for  the  Quaker  Horace  Alexander, 
bravely  entering  the  labyrinth  of  political  analysis  to  make  a  case 
for  Gandhi,  to  plead  that  ‘Do  or  Die’  did  not  mean  ‘Kill  or  Die’. 
It  certainly  meant  action.  But  to  prove  that  it  meant  action  of  a 
new,  violent  and  treacherous  kind  it  was  necessary  to  ignore  the 
fact  that  this  trumpet-call,  too,  was  no  more  than  an  echo  of  that 
first  far-off  campaign  of  1921  which  Gandhi  had  abandoned  on 
the  specified  issue  of  a  resultant  act  of  violence.  Perhaps  even  his 
followers  had  forgotten  that  briefing  after  more  than  twenty 
years:  ‘No  bluster,  no  fuss,  no  bravado.  Only  religious  devotion 
to  the  cause,  and  a  fixed  determination  to  do  or  die.’  But  some  of 
them  must  have  remembered  that  the  mantra  had  been  heard 
again  in  1930.  And  on  those  who  had  experienced  the  ashram 
discipline  of  preparation  for  the  Salt  March  to  the  sea,  ‘Do  or  Die’ 
had  been  stamped  in  the  master’s  lectures  with  grave  recitations 
from  the  poet  Tennyson.  If  it  had  changed  its  meaning  now, 
someone  had  blundered. 

For  ‘Quit  India’  itself,  considered  under  Gandhi’s  several 
distinctions  between  physical  and  political  withdrawal,  a  generous 
gloss  was  supplied  in  his  old  age  by  R.  P.  Masani,  head  of  a  well- 
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known  Bombay  family  and  a  friend  of  the  Mahatma.  ‘Who  was 
its  originator  and  author?’  he  asked  in  his  book  Britain  in  India 
(1931).  And  he  answered: 

Certainly  not  Gandhi,  nor  the  Congress.  It  was  not  a  novel 
suggestion  for  the  severance  of  the  British  connection  with 
India,  for  it  was  implicit  in  the  theory  of  trusteeship  underlying 
Pitt’s  India  Act  and  was  to  be  the  culmination  of  British  policy 
in  India.  Steadfastness  and  faith  on  the  part  of  the  rulers  in 
pursuing  the  policy  were,  no  doubt,  lacking,  but  the  principle 
was  never  abrogated.  Although  the  Congress  and  its  veteran 
leader  framed  their  peremptory  demand  with  all  the  strength 
of  the  national  movement  and  an  ultimatum  to  enforce  it,  the 
credit  of  first  advocating  the  resignation  of  power  to  the  people 
must  go  to  Mountstuart  Elphinstone,  Lord  Hastings  and  other 
wise  statesmen  of  their  generation. 
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On  one  of  Gandhi’s  innumerable  journeys  - 1  think  it  was  in  1925 

-  the  train  was  stopped  on  the  alarm  of  a  communication-cord 
from  a  compartment  further  back.  A  lawyer  had  fallen  out,  and 
head  first  at  that.  To  the  general  astonishment  he  was  found  to  be 
unhurt.  Picked  up,  dusted  off  and  brought  to  Gandhi’s  window  to 
report,  he  fulsomely  ascribed  his  survival  to  the  protective  virtue 
of  his  saintly  fellow  passenger.  ‘Then  you  shouldn’t  have  fallen 
out  at  all,’  said  Gandhi. 

To  one  who  lives  in  the  faith  that  not  a  leaf  falls  but  by  the  will  of 
God,  the  miraculous  is  irrelevant.  ‘If  you  see  a  tree  falling,  and  a 
crow  is  sitting  on  it,  will  you  say  that  the  crow  has  brought  it 
down?’  Rebuking  one  group  of  villagers  with  this  question,  he 
could  tell  another  that  an  earthquake  was  a  divine  judgment  for 
the  wrongs  done  to  the  Untouchables.  Tagore  was  not  the  only 
one  to  react  in  moral  repugnance  when  Gandhi,  going  on  foot 
through  the  shattered  countryside  of  Bihar  in  the  1943  catastrophe, 
mingled  such  questionable  medicine  with  his  compassion.  But 
Gandhi’s  unpalatable  argument  from  the  ‘indissoluble  marriage 
between  matter  and  spirit’  was  not  the  same  thing  as  superstition. 
His  staunchest  asseverations  of  a  divine  principle  allowed  no 
room  for  human  helplessness.  His  own  Hinduism  gave  no  count¬ 
enance  to  the  fatalistic  inertia  which  the  West  has  familiarly 
identified  as  the  fruits  of  a  doctrine  of  rebirth.  No  less  remarkable 

-  but  strangely  unremarked  -  was  his  apparently  complete  free¬ 
dom  from  the  astrological  addiction  which  so  noticeably  perm¬ 
eates  Indian  society.  And,  as  for  miracles,  the  difficulty  of  interest¬ 
ing  Gandhi  in  the  subject  was  sometimes  painful  to  Christian 
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Fathers,  who  set  store  by  them  in  the  Indian  mission-field  and  had 
prayed  daily  that  something  like  the  miracle  on  the  road  to 
Damascus  might  be  preparing  for  the  Mahatma  himself.  He 
simply  side-stepped  them:  ‘The  miracles  performed  by  Jesus,  even 
if  I  had  believed  them  literally,  would  not  have  reconciled  me  to 
any  teaching  that  did  not  satisfy  universal  ethics.’ 

However,  since  the  story  of  a  saint  should  have  miracles,  here 
is  some  of  the  evidence.  The  first  witness  is  one  of  that  almost  for¬ 
gotten  army  of  village-workers  who,  in  rural  centres  all  over 
India,  silently  transmit  Gandhi’s  message  by  continuing  the  tasks 
that  he  set  them.  Baburam  Varma  was  a  young  man  when  he  left 
the  village  tannery  set  up  by  a  landowner  under  Gandhi’s  inspir¬ 
ation  and  arrived  for  a  refresher-course  at  Sodepur,  the  rural 
industries  ashram  of  S.  C.  Das  Gupta  near  Calcutta  in  which 
Gandhi  normally  stayed  when  he  visited  Bengal.  Varma  must  be 
nearly  sixty  now,  and  he  has  been  at  Sodepur  ever  since,  filling  an 
abstemious  life  with  prayer  and  work  and  irresistible  friendliness, 
and  cherishing  with  particular  affection  a  tree  that  reminds  him 
of  the  Mahatma’s  arrival  from  the  other  side  of  India,  from 
Rajkot,  in  1939. 

When  Gandhiji  came  back,  you  see,  then  this  tree  began  to 
blossom  in  the  off-season  ...  as  if  to  greet  him.  It  was  a  very 
wonderful  thing.  .  .  .  There  was  something  very  pure  and  holy 
coming  in  the  atmosphere  that  compelled  the  tree  to  respond, 
as  if  to  express  its  joy  and  love,  and  in  veneration. . . .  What  can 
it  do?  It  simply  put  forth  its  heart  in  the  form  of  flowers  and  it 
was  a  joy  to  all  of  us. 

At  the  end  of  October  1946,  after  one  of  the  worst  journeys 
of  his  life,  the  train  mobbed  at  every  station,  Gandhi  came  back 
to  Bengal  for  his  last  great  mission,  to  be  received  at  Sodepur  by 
Varma  and  other  ashramites.  This  must  have  been  the  time  when 
the  cobra  came  there  too. 

When  he  was  going  about,  taking  a  morning  walk,  then  we 
would  go  along  with  him,  some  few  men,  say  five,  seven  or 
ten  men.  And  the  cobra  came  and  it  simply  bent  down  its  hood 
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to  salute  the  feet  of  the  Master,  I  mean  to  say  Gandhiji.  And  all 
of  us,  you  see,  were  wonder-struck.  Nobody  tried  to  hurt  or 
injure  this  snake.  When  Gandhiji  passed  on,  then  the  cobra 
went  hurrying  as  if  it  has  saluted  the  Master.  And  he  looked 
towards  it  and  he  was  much  pleased,  as  all  of  us. 

The  next  witness  is  of  a  more  sophisticated  type.  Nine  months 
have  passed,  the  months  of  tension  in  which  the  men  of  politics 
argued  and  struggled  for  an  Empire  that  seemed  to  the  British 
more  difficult  to  relinquish  than  it  had  ever  been  to  gain,  while 
Gandhi  at  seventy-seven  walked  alone  and  in  ‘utter  darkness’, 
barefoot  for  a  hundred  and  sixteen  miles  among  the  murder- 
stricken  villages  of  the  eastern  Bengal  deltaland,  and  then  moved 
to  another  field  of  blood  in  Bihar;  and  to  Delhi  in  sweltering  heat 
because  the  statesmen  wanted  him;  and  through  the  Punjab  into 
Kashmir  on  a  further  summons;  and  at  last  back  into  Bengal,  to 
be  urgently  detained  in  the  huge  city  that  had  sickened  him  long 
ago  with  the  spectacle  of  animal  sacrifice  at  Kalighat.  For  the 
rites  of  India’s  approaching  but  divided  independence  the  stench 
was  human.  The  late  Sudhindranath  Datta,  poet,  critic  and 
humanist,  translator  of  T.  S.  Eliot  and  excellent  companion,  had 
attended,  as  a  schoolboy  in  1917,  the  memorable  assembly  at 
Banaras  when  Mrs  Besant’s  apotheosis  was  marred  by  the  out¬ 
rageous  candour  of  the  little  Indian  from  South  Africa.  On  14 
August  1947,  Sudhin  Datta  was  called  for  by  an  excited  friend 
who  drove  him  about  Calcutta  in  a  car. 

There  were  certain  parts  of  Calcutta  through  which  people 
couldn’t  pass  in  those  days,  and  the  Central  Avenue  had  a  large 
piece  which  was  then  full  of  Muslims,  and  Hindus  wouldn’t  go 
that  way.  Muslims  didn’t  go  into  many  parts  of  Calcutta.  And 
when  we  crossed  Harrison  Road  and  went  into  this  area  which 
had  been  virtually  closed  to  us  for  nearly  a  year,  I  saw  soldiers  - 
there  were  still  soldiers  with  bayonets,  but  on  those  bayonets 
were  little  flags  which  people  had  fixed,  and  Hindus  and 
Muslims  were  absolutely  dancing,  and  lorries  would  come  full 
of  Muslims  who  would  stop,  pull  up  a  Hindu,  and  say,  ‘Come 
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here,  come  here,  we’re  going  to  celebrate.  Up!’  Things  like 
that. 

And  when  we  saw  this,  I  certainly  couldn’t  restrain  my  eyes 
streaming  over,  because  for  a  year  it  had  seemed  as  if  it  were 
not  worth  while  living  in  Calcutta.  And  then  Gandhi  had 
come,  a  few  days  before,  I  think  it  was  about  a  week.  And 
when  he  tried  to  speak  to  people,  the  first  day  I  think  they 
threw  brickbats  at  him,  and  sticks.  And  then,  of  course,  he 
talked  to  them,  stood  there,  and  slowly,  in  two  or  three  days’ 
time,  the  atmosphere  changed.  And  on  the  fourteenth  what  we 
saw  is,  perhaps,  the  only  miracle  I  have  in  my  life  seen. 

This  was  the  achievement,  at  the  moment  of  Bengal’s  vivi¬ 
section  in  a  vivisected  India,  which  earned  its  definitive  tribute 
from  Mountbatten,  the  last  Viceroy  to  be  appointed  from  Britain 
and  the  first  Governor- General  to  be  invited  by  India.  In  the 
Punjab,  he  said,  a  boundary-force  of  55,000  picked  men  was 
swamped  by  rioting,  ‘but  my  one-man  boundary-force  brought 
peace  to  Calcutta’. 

Miracle  or  accident,  said  Gandhi  -  and  ‘for  those  who  have  full 
faith  in  God  this  is  neither’  -  what  had  happened  in  Calcutta  had 
made  him  ask  ‘whether  the  dream  of  my  youth  is  to  be  realised  in 
the  evening  of  my  life’.  His  mind  went  back,  as  always  when  the 
gleam  of  harmony  streaked  the  darkening  horizon,  to  the  initial 
inspiration  of  the  Khilafat  movement  a  generation  earlier.  ‘The 
fraternisation  then’,  he  now  reminded  the  readers  of  Harijan, 
‘burst  on  the  public  as  a  new  experience.  Moreover,  we  had  then 
Khilafat  and  Swaraj  as  our  two  goals.  Today,  we  have  nothing  of 
the  kind.  We  have  drunk  the  poison  of  mutual  hatred,  and  so  this 
nectar  of  fraternisation  tastes  all  the  sweeter,  and  the  sweetness 
should  never  wear  out.’ 

In  Calcutta  the  taste  lasted  just  two  weeks.  Then  mistrust 
turned  again  to  murder,  and  the  old  man  recognised  the  call  to 
the  ultimate  sanction,  a  fast  to  be  ended  only  ‘if  and  when  sanity 
returns’.  While  he  lay  on  his  pallet  his  peace-squads  moved 
unarmed  into  the  worst  areas,  and  two  of  their  young  leaders  - 
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Hindus  protecting  Muslims  -  were  murdered.  Let  none  imagine, 
said  Gandhi  in  accepting  their  sacrifice,  that  such  martyrs  were 
not  found  among  the  Muslims  also.  His  own  offer  of  his  life  had 
its  effect  after  seventy- three  hours,  freeing  him  to  leave  for  Delhi 
in  answer  to  the  next  urgent  signal.  Said  Rajagopalachari,  who 
had  moved  in  as  Governor  of  West  Bengal:  ‘Gandhiji  has 
achieved  many  things.  But  there  had  been  nothing,  not  even 
independence,  which  is  so  truly  wonderful  as  his  victory  over  evil 
in  Calcutta.’ 

The  dimensions  of  his  victory  were  the  dimensions  of  his 
defeat.  And  to  understand  them  we  have  to  look  backward  as 
well  as  forward  from  that  fifteenth  of  August  when  Delhi  went 
wild  with  mass-euphoria  around  the  carriage  of  the  Mountbattens 
while  the  old  man  who  had  led  the  challenge  to  empire  sat  alone, 
in  silence  and  in  prayer,  where  Clive  had  begun  it  all  a  hundred 
and  ninety  years  before. 

As  a  word  and  an  image,  ‘trial’  had  always  come  easily  to 
Gandhi’s  mind:  perhaps  as  easily  as  ‘fire’,  and  sometimes  in  con¬ 
junction  with  it.  The  reference  can  be  picked  at  random,  and  like 
other  Gandhiana  they  usually  are.  But  there  had  been  a  mood  in 
1920,  between  the  ‘Himalayan  miscalculation’  of  a  spectacular 
free-lance  campaign  and  the  capture  of  the  political  base  for  a  fully 
organised  operation,  when  he  seemed  for  once  to  be  dealing  with 
hypothesis.  The  law  which  he  was  testing  might  prove,  after  all, 
to  be  a  law  of  diminishing  returns.  The  widening  scale  of  his 
experiments  with  human  resources  might  end  paradoxically  by 
narrowing  the  whole  thing  down  upon  himself.  ‘India’s  acceptance 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  sword’,  he  said  at  this  time,  ‘will  be  the  hour 
of  my  trial.  I  hope  I  shall  not  be  found  wanting.’ 

Rhetorically,  the  courage  to  stand  alone  was  what  he  sought  by 
example  and  precept  to  evoke  individually  among  the  ‘emascu¬ 
lated  masses’.  In  his  own  self-moulded  character  this  core  of 
ultimate  intransigence  was  the  more  formidable  for  the  softer 
layers  of  its  integument,  the  patient  invitation  to  argument  from 
every  side,  the  manifest  exposure  to  conviction,  the  support  of 
democratic  procedures  which  slowly  taught  his  opponents  that  he 
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was  never  so  dangerous  as  when  acknowledging  defeat  by  a 
majority.  For  the  untested  power  of  the  aroused  multitude  he  had 
Shelley  to  quote:  ‘Ye  are  many,  they  are  few!’  But  against  the 
majority  itself  the  only  minority  that  could  prevail  was  the 
smallest  of  all,  the  individual  with  the  effrontery  to  be  single 
among  men  and  the  humility  to  be  zero  before  God. 

The  poetics  of  the  matter  are  not  to  be  confounded  by  its 
statistics.  In  the  extreme  of  rejection  that  can  be  imagined  for 
Gandhi,  he  would  still  have  had  an  uncounted,  uncorrupted  and 
largely  unknown  following  of  faithful  workers  scattered  through¬ 
out  the  country  and  linked  by  the  institutions  of  his  Constructive 
Programme.  And  a  call  on  the  blinder  allegiance  of  millions,  if  he 
cared  to  make  it,  was  still  his  to  an  imponderable  degree.  But  the 
essential  and  symbolic  solitude  that  he  had  known  in  adapting  his 
own  swaraj  to  the  limited  vision  of  political  independence  took  on 
a  different  character  when  that  less  ideal  goal  had  vanished  in 
achievement.  Nor  was  he  thinking  only  of  the  wound  of  partition 
when  he  murmured  on  Independence  Day  ‘my  swaraj  has  not  yet 
come’.  The  trial  at  the  hands  of  his  own  people  that  had  been  pro¬ 
ceeding  for  more  than  twenty-five  years  was  no  longer  subject 
to  adjournment  for  a  united  excursion  against  the  alien  power, 
with  a  fresh  shot  of  the  adrenalin  of  expediency  to  renew  the 
non-violent  potential.  It  had  become  a  trial  by  ordeal.  The 
doctrine  of  the  sword  which  he  had  laboured  to  overcome  as  the 
thesis  of  a  political  intelligentsia  had  now  to  be  met  as  the  blaze  in 
simple  people’s  eyes. 

Of  course  he  had  seen  it  before.  He  had  looked  straight  into  it 
on  io  February  1908,  at  the  street-corner  in  Johannesburg  where 
Mir  Alam  and  his  fellow  Pathans  waited  for  him  with  their 
cudgels.  And  it  was  precisely  that,  the  opportunity  to  return  good 
feeling  and  unbroken  purpose  for  a  bloody  head,  to  which  he 
looked  back  as  his  own  initiation  into  the  truth  of  non-violence. 
His  near-lynching  by  the  European  mob  in  Durban  even  earlier, 
though  he  had  met  it  with  a  refusal  to  prosecute  which  advanced 
the  cause  of  his  community,  remained  in  his  mind  as  no  more 
than  a  preparatory  experience.  It  was  as  if  he  knew  that  the  battle 
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to  vindicate  his  faith  was  to  be  fought  among  his  own  people.  The 
fact  of  foreign  rule  offered  the  training-ground,  the  means  of 
enlarging  the  experiment  to  the  scale  of  mass  struggle.  What  it 
could  almost  never  be  induced  to  offer  to  Gandhi  himself  was  the 
fruitful  moment  for  sacrifice  in  his  own  person.  For  the  rulers, 
whether  basically  sympathetic,  or  half-converted,  or  wholly 
cunning,  developed  a  wavering  but  on  the  whole  responsive 
flair.  On  the  single  occasion  when  Gandhi  came  near  to  repeat¬ 
ing  the  classical  experience  of  his  South  African  satyagraha, 
marching  to  the  sea  at  the  head  of  a  disciplined  brigade  and  on  a 
carefully  isolated  issue,  Irwin  had  avoided  precipitate  action :  it  was 
only  the  menace  of  a  distant  and  dissident  violence,  in  Chittagong 
and  in  Peshawar,  that  earned  for  Gandhi  the  mild  rites  of  arrest. 
On  the  one  occasion  when  the  weapon  of  self-suffering  was 
deliberately  left  in  his  hands  by  an  unyielding  Government, 
Gandhi  forbore  to  use  its  last  thrust  against  Linlithgow,  leaving 
to  God  or  to  accident  a  decision  which  could  not,  in  its  foreseeable 
consequences,  be  the  imperative  choice  of  a  satyagrahi.  Emerging, 
weary  and  bereaved,  from  that  last  confinement  by  authority,  his 
first  task  had  been  to  receive  in  the  seaside  bungalow  at  Juhu,  as 
father-confessor,  the  secret  explanations  of  men  and  women  who 
had  answered  his  summons  to  do  or  die  with  activities  that  he 
could  not  countenance;  his  next,  to  see  whether  Wavell  could  be 
persuaded  to  resume  the  political  dialogue  with  the  Congress  that 
had  been  so  injuriously  interrupted  under  Linlithgow.  But  the 
other  leaders  were  not  to  be  released  until  the  war  was  over,  at 
least  in  Europe.  Earning  nothing  except  a  rash  of  complaints  from 
the  Left  that  he  had  betrayed  his  country  by  talking  to  the 
Viceroy,  Gandhi  exposed  himself  afresh  in  a  pathetic  attempt  to 
appease,  modify  or  postpone,  in  conversations  with  the  now  well- 
placed  Jinnah,  the  Muslim  demand  for  a  viable  State  of  Pakistan. 

As  some  people  read  the  book,  he  should  have  been  fasting  on 
Jinnah’s  doorstep.  As  others  read  it  he  should  have  had  nothing  to 
do  with  him.  Having  announced  that  he  would  leave  Poona  to 
meet  the  Muslim  League  leader  in  Bombay,  Gandhi  found  the 
black  flags  of  a  hostile  picket  raised  against  him.  He  had  seen  them 
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at  Karachi  in  1931,  when  he  brought  his  pact  with  Irwin  for 
Congress  approval.  He  had  seen  them,  and  clutched  his  stomach 
in  the  pain  of  his  reaction,  at  the  prayer-ground  at  Rajkot  in  1939. 
He  had  met  them  more  than  once  as  he  stumped  the  countryside 
in  the  cause  of  the  Untouchables.  But  in  Poona,  where  a  bomb 
had  been  aimed  at  him  in  1934,  the  local  authorities  now  had 
reason  to  take  precautions.  The  Maharashtrian  picketers,  who  had 
threatened  to  return,  were  quietly  locked  up  until  Gandhi  had 
left.  The  name  of  one  of  them  was  Nathuram  Godse.  Three  years 
and  four  months  later  he  was  to  travel  to  Delhi  to  complete  the 
business. 

To  Gandhi  the  vivisection  of  India  did  not  become  less  sinful  by 
becoming  more  probable.  At  the  first  breath  of  the  idea  he  had 
declared  that  he  would  resist  it  by  every  non-violent  means  and 
if  need  be  with  his  life.  The  attempts  of  Congress,  and  of  Gandhi 
himself,  to  find  answers  to  Jinnah’s  ably  calculated  moves  became 
something  like  a  replica  of  the  British  political  bargaining  with 
India:  so  far  as  this  latter  can  be  seen  as  the  ineffectual  offer,  at 
each  point  of  crisis,  of  concessions  that  might  have  produced 
agreement  at  the  previous  point.  The  Congress  leaders  might  com¬ 
plain  that  Jinnah’s  tactics  drew  a  deliberate  uncertainty  over  the 
scope  of  the  Pakistan  demand,  its  meaning  in  terms  of  territory 
and  populations  and  procedures  for  settlement.  Jinnah,  who  had 
been  given  abundant  opportunities  for  eroding  the  fundamental 
Congress  claim  to  be  a  national,  not  a  communal,  party,  could 
equally  well  reply  that  the  practical  significance  of  its  concessions 
to  Muslim  League  policy  was  far  from  clear;  and  that  as  for 
Gandhi,  though  nobody  could  be  sure  whether  he  spoke  for 
anybody  but  himself,  everybody  knew  that  an  acceptance  of 
Pakistan  on  his  lips  was  contradicted  in  his  heart.  And  beneath 
these  mutual  contentions  lay  the  intrinsic  and  appalling  com¬ 
plexity  of  the  problem  itself,  the  unscrambling  of  a  very  old 
omelette  to  produce  two  new-laid  eggs.  By  urging  that  a  settle¬ 
ment  must  be  reached  under  British  authority  before  that  authority 
could  be  relinquished,  Jinnah  was  open  to  the  charge  of  com¬ 
promising  the  struggle  for  freedom.  Gandhi,  by  insisting  that  the 
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problem  had  been  exaggerated,  if  not  created,  by  the  dominating 
presence  of  a  third  party,  and  could  only  be  solved  by  a  free  India, 
seemed  to  be  asking  the  minority  to  trust  themselves  to  the 
majority  solution  that  they  had  feared  and  fought. 

There  were  many  voices  urging  Gandhi  to  meet  this  searing 
problem  with  a  drastic  exhibition  of  his  old  magic,  alone  or  at  the 
head  of  a  campaign.  There  have  been  many  attempts  to  explain 
his  failure  to  do  so,  and  some  of  them  take  little  account  either 
of  his  seventy-fifth  birthday  in  October  1944  or  of  the  inevitable 
shrinking  of  his  field  of  political  manoeuvre  as  his  old  colleagues 
moved  into  position  as  negotiators  in  the  transfer  of  power,  and 
from  September  1946  as  members  of  an  interim  Government.  In 
point  of  fact  the  issue  of  partition,  deep  and  wounding  as  it  was, 
was  simply  not  productive  by  its  nature  or  its  conduct  of  those 
clear  signals  to  which  a  satyagrahi  could  respond.  When  Gandhi 
had  told  the  Round  Table  delegates  in  London  in  1931  that  he 
would  resist  with  his  own  life  the  award  of  separate  electorates  for 
the  Untouchables  he  had  meant  what  he  said.  And  when  the  test 
came  the  fulfilment  of  the  pledge  was  absolute,  in  the  Poona  Fast 
that  could  only  be  broken  by  the  adequate  adjustment  of  a  docu¬ 
ment.  But,  whatever  turning-points  on  the  road  to  Pakistan 
the  historian  may  now  perceive,  it  was  not  until  April  1947, 
when  the  Mountbatten  compromise  had  the  assent  of  all  the 
party  leaders,  that  Gandhi  was  ultimately  challenged  for  his 
own. 

And  by  then  he  had  found  and  followed  the  even  more  com¬ 
pulsive  mission  for  which  he  had  instinctively  prepared  himself 
to  be  alone.  There  was  still  a  powerful  impression  that  his  advice 
was  needed  in  Delhi,  and  the  three-man  British  Cabinet  Mission 
had  asked  for  him  immediately  on  their  arrival  at  the  end  of 
March  1946.  He  was  then  living  at  his  nature-cure  clinic  near 
Poona.  But  he  needed  little  persuasion  to  board  the  special  train  - 
a  locomotive  and  two  third-class  coaches  -  which  was  waiting  on 
the  Viceroy’s  instructions  to  take  him  all  the  way  to  the  capital. 
Installed  in  his  chosen  quarters  in  the  Sweepers’  Colony  in  Delhi, 
he  refreshed  the  hot  and  harassed  ministers  with  something  of  his 
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old  buoyant  gaiety,  and  with  something  new  in  the  signs  of  his 
trust  in  British  intentions.  But  when  they  fled  to  Simla  in  the 
rising  heat  for  another  attempt  to  bring  the  Congress  and  Muslim 
League  leaders  to  agreement,  Gandhi  followed  only  hesitantly. 
And  having  got  there  he  suddenly  sent  back  to  Delhi  the  secre¬ 
taries  and  attendants  of  his  familiar  entourage.  ‘In  this  hour  of  trial 
I  wish  to  put  myself  entirely  in  God’s  hands.’  Whatever  was 
forming  in  his  mind,  it  was  not  another  mass  satyagraha. 

Back  in  the  Western  Ghats  of  the  Deccan,  the  Simla  Conference 
a  wreck  behind  him,  he  heard  in  July  that  communal  rioting  had 
disfigured  -  of  all  places  -  the  city  of  Ahmedabad,  which  had  so 
long  boasted  that  under  the  benign  influence  of  the  Mahatma  a 
population  that  had  been  doubled  had  no  increase  in  its  police- 
force.  ‘I  have  never  had  the  chance’,  he  observed,  ‘to  test  my  non¬ 
violence  in  the  face  of  communal  riots.’  By  this  he  plainly  meant 
a  personal  exposure  to  violence,  for  he  had  often  applied  himself 
to  the  consequences  of  an  outbreak.  And  he  added :  ‘  God  willing, 
the  chance  will  still  come  to  me.’ 

It  might  be  too  much  to  say  that  Jinnah  was  consciously  giving 
him  this  chance,  heading  him  off  from  the  isolated  issue  of  part¬ 
ition,  when  the  Muslim  leader  declared  that  16  August  would 
inaugurate  ‘Direct  Action’  as  the  new  tactics  of  his  cause  and 
party.  But  the  life-long  exponent  of  ‘constitutional’  politics,  the 
man  so  estranged  by  the  eccentric  crudities  of  Gandhi’s  techniques 
that  he  had  only  been  brought  back  from  retirement  by  the 
persistent  pleas  of  Muslim  politicians,  was  at  all  events  announcing 
that  he  too  could  play  with  fire.  ‘Today’,  said  Jinnah,  ‘we  bid 
goodbye  to  constitutional  methods.  ...  I  am  also  going  to  make 
trouble  now.’ 

Whatever  form  of  trouble  was  in  the  mind  of  the  slender, 
immaculate  and  incorruptible  architect  of  Pakistan,  his  Direct 
Action  Day  exploded  in  Calcutta  in  a  frenzy  of  slaughter 
wrought  in  different  quarters  of  the  crowded  city,  by  each  com¬ 
munity  in  turn,  upon  the  defenceless  minority  in  its  midst.  Five 
thousand  dead  and  fifteen  thousand  wounded  were  the  lowest 
estimates  for  the  victims  of  four  days  of  savage  hooliganism  before 
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some  kind  of  control  could  be  reimposed.  And  in  the  third  week 
of  September  further  killings  were  reported. 

But  the  time  for  the  Calcutta  miracle  was  not  yet.  Gandhi  was 
in  Delhi,  endeavouring  to  adjust  whatever  influence  he  might 
still  retain  in  the  circles  of  power  to  a  situation  radically  trans¬ 
formed  by  the  change  from  revolutionary  opposition  to  interim 
responsibility.  The  readiness  to  face  anarchy  which  he  had  ex¬ 
pressed  at  critical  moments  was  based  on  the  conviction  that 
decisions  taken  in  the  fear  of  anarchy  were  worse  than  anarchy 
itself.  And  the  Great  Calcutta  Killing,  as  it  had  been  aptly  called 
by  the  Statesman,  must  have  looked  very  much  like  a  politically 
contrived  invitation  to  take  that  sort  of  decision.  His  own  position 
was  unique.  In  the  Hindu  tradition  he  should  be  retiring  to  the 
solitude  of  some  remote  Himalayan  cave  of  contemplation, 
which  was  exactly  what  many  voices  were  urging  him  to  do.  In 
the  pattern  of  a  successful  nationalist  movement  an  honourable 
sinecure  might  have  been  prepared  for  him  as  a  president.  But 
this  he  would  have  been  even  less  likely  to  accept  (if  he  should  be 
asked  to  suggest  a  candidate  for  that  office,  he  said  later,  he  would 
recommend  a  young  Harijan  girl  from  a  village).  He  would  not 
even,  except  as  God  might  direct  the  matter,  oblige  anyone  by 
dying.  A  life-span  of  125  years  would  not  be  out  of  reach  of  a  man 
who  took  sensible  steps  to  keep  his  body  in  service. 

His  own  feelings  about  such  a  prospect  fluctuated  with  the 
course  of  his  inner  conflict.  To  others  it  sounded  almost  like  a 
threat.  But  the  point  at  which  he  recognised  that  what  he  had  to 
do  was  not  to  be  effected  at  the  centre  of  the  power-struggle  was 
evidently  reached  with  the  news  that  communal  violence  was  not 
to  be  contained  in  the  Satanic  cities  and  subdued  by  the  forces  that 
had  aroused  it.  By  October  it  had  spread  from  Calcutta  to  engulf 
several  districts  of  eastern  Bengal,  criss-crossed  by  the  innumerable 
waterways  of  the  great  estuary  and  still  largely  under  the  seasonal 
flood.  In  the  Noakhali  district  in  particular,  the  Hindu  minority 
had  been  set  upon  by  Muslims  in  retaliation  for  the  Muslim 
sufferings  reported  from  the  distant  city.  Hindus  began  to  ask  at 
Gandhi’s  Delhi  prayer-meetings  why  he  was  not  in  Bengal. 
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Muslims  protested  that  the  rumours  were  exaggerated,  and  worse 
things  were  being  done  elsewhere  by  Hindus.  With  a  much 
deeper  searching  Gandhi  had  been  questioning  in  himself  the 
record  of  a  lifetime’s  fidelity  to  an  ideal.  ‘I  have  laboured  under  an 
illusion.  But  I  shall  never  be  sorry  for  it.’ 

The  answer,  whether  as  acquittal  or  atonement,  could  be 
found  only  in  action.  At  the  end  of  October,  after  making 
enquiries  through  his  own  associates  in  Bengal,  he  set  off  on  the 
long  journey  that  was  to  take  him  to  Noakhali.  ‘I  do  not  know 
at  all  what  I  shall  be  able  to  do  there.  .  .  .  All  I  know  is  that  I  will 
not  be  at  peace  with  myself  unless  I  go  there.’ 

Pausing  at  Sodepur  to  complete  his  arrangements,  he  made  it 
clear  to  the  authorities  in  Calcutta,  the  elected  Muslim  League 
Government  under  H.  S.  Suhrawardy,  the  British  Governor  Sir 
Frederick  Burrows  and  the  military  commander  General  Bucher, 
that  he  had  not  come  to  do  their  job  for  them.  At  the  same 
moment  the  news  was  coming  through  that  the  neighbouring 
province  of  his  first  definitive  experiment,  ‘Bihar  of  my  dreams’, 
was  caught  in  the  chain-reaction,  with  Hindus  this  time  wreaking 
vengeance  upon  Muslims.  Resisting  attempts  to  divert  him  in  that 
direction,  he  sent  an  appeal  to  Bihar,  announced  for  himself  a 
penitential  restriction  of  his  diet  to  the  minimum  that  would 
sustain  him  in  his  work,  and  travelled  by  train  and  river-steamer 
to  the  stricken  area  of  Noakhali  from  which  (it  should  be  re¬ 
membered)  he  had  not  received  any  appeal.  ‘No,  I  am  not  going 
to  leave  you  in  peace,’  he  told  the  inhabitants  of  Chandpur  on  7 
November.  He  had  not  come  on  their  invitation,  and  he  would 
leave  only  when  he  so  decided. 

Ten  days  later  he  announced  his  intention  to  disperse  his  party 
of  helpers  and  those  who  usually  saw  to  his  needs.  They  were  to 
establish  themselves  in  different  centres  in  groups  of  two  or  three, 
while  he  proceeded  alone  except  for  his  Bengali  interpreter 
Nirmal  Kumar  Bose  and  his  stenographer  Parasuram.  All  his 
other  activities,  the  bulk  of  his  heavy  correspondence  and  the 
production  of  his  weekly  papers,  had  been  reassigned.  ‘I  do  not 
propose  to  leave  East  Bengal  till  I  am  satisfied  that  mutual  trust 
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has  been  established  between  the  two  communities,  and  the  two 
have  resumed  the  even  tenor  of  their  life  in  the  villages.  Without 
this  there  is  neither  Pakistan  nor  Hindustan  -  only  slavery  awaits 
India,  torn  asunder  by  mutual  strife  and  engrossed  in  barbarity.’ 
After  six  weeks  based  at  Srirampur  he  began  his  tour  of  ‘a  village 
a  day’  on  1  January  1947.  By  2  March  he  was  sufficiently  satisfied 
with  his  task  to  leave  for  the  next  one  in  Bihar. 

In  one  sense  the  solitude  of  this  extraordinary  answer  to 
apparent  defeat  could  only  be  relative.  The  Bengal  Government 
supplied  its  co-operation  and  insisted  upon  taking  measures  for 
his  protection.  At  frequent  intervals  pressmen  and  photographers 
floundered  to  catch  up  with  the  peripatetic  saint,  and  one  witness 
of  the  barefoot  tour  took  care  to  mention  a  man  at  the  rear  of  the 
procession  ‘carrying  the  Mahatma’s  portable  commode’.  From 
near  and  far  people  would  find  their  way  to  him  through  the 
watery  labyrinth,  to  receive  his  message  at  a  prayer-meeting,  or 
his  advice  from  under  a  mud-pack.  Nehru  himself  came  from 
Delhi.  But  the  essential  loneliness,  the  deliberate  distance  from  the 
events  and  the  men  whom  he  had  helped  to  shape,  is  unmistak¬ 
able.  One  of  his  visitors,  Sudhir  Ghosh,  gave  me  these  impressions : 

He  seemed  to  be  very  far  away  from  everybody  and  from 
everywhere.  Even  physically  he  was  so  distant.  I  travelled  by 
air  from  Delhi  to  Calcutta,  by  train  from  Calcutta  to  the  last 
railway-point  at  Gaulundur,  and  then  went  down  the  river  in 
a  boat  the  whole  day  to  Chandpur;  and  there  the  local  magis¬ 
trate  very  kindly  lent  me  a  jeep  and  I  travelled  as  far  as  I  could 
in  the  jeep,  and  then  there  was  another  river.  So  then  I  had  to 
hire  a  little  country-boat  and  crossed  the  river,  and  then  I 
carried  my  bag  on  my  shoulders  and  walked  six  or  seven  miles, 
and  late  in  the  evening  I  arrived  at  a  village  where  I  heard 
Gandhi  was  staying.  The  villagers  pointed  out  to  me  the  house 
where  he  was  staying  -  it  was  a  dhobi’s  house,  the  house  of  a 
village  washerman.  .  .  . 

So  there  he  was  in  the  hut  of  the  washerman,  writing  his 
letters  in  the  light  of  a  kerosene  lamp.  There  was  the  usual 
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smile  of  greeting  on  his  face.  So  I  touched  his  feet  and  sat  down. 
I  had  carried  with  me  a  letter  from  Pandit  Nehru  which  I 
handed  to  him.  Gandhiji  asked  me  to  open  the  letter  and  read 
it  out  to  him,  which  I  did.  And  he  listened  very  carefully,  and 
smiled,  and  said:  ‘So  they  want  me  to  go  back  to  Delhi.’  But  it 
was  quite  obvious  from  his  reaction  that  he  was  not  at  all 
interested  to  leave  the  villages  of  Noakhali  and  come  back  to 
participate  in  big  political  discussions.  .  .  . 

I  spent  the  next  three  days  with  him.  He  was  all  alone  in  that 
washerman’s  hut,  there  was  only  one  young  girl,  Manu 
Gandhi,  his  grandniece.  She  was  the  only  person  with  him.  All 
the  other  members  of  his  entourage  had  been  sent  away  to  other 
distant  villages  to  do  their  work  on  their  own  responsibility. . . . 
And  every  day  he  walked  from  village  to  village,  and  he  asked 
me  to  walk  with  him.  And  there  were  quite  a  few  villagers 
walking  along  with  him,  and  many  people  stood  by  the  road¬ 
sides  to  greet  him.  .  .  . 

That  was  the  kind  of  life  he  was  living,  staying  wherever  the 
villagers  gave  him  shelter  for  the  night,  eating  whatever  foo  d 
they  could  afford  to  give  him,  and  walking  bare-footed  from 
village  to  village,  just  to  be  in  the  midst  of  people  who  needed 
encouragement,  people  who  had  lost  all  their  confidence  and 
were  frightened.  A  man  like  him  was  unconscious  always  of 
the  possibility  of  any  kind  of  danger  as  far  as  he  himself  was 
concerned.  But  the  thing  that  stands  out  in  my  memory  of 
those  three  days  is  this.  As  you  know,  he  had  a  habit  of  putting 
his  hands  on  someone’s  shoulders  when  he  walked,  and  with 
his  hands  on  my  shoulders  one  morning  throughout  the  entire 
walk  he  talked  -  well,  it  was  hardly  a  voice  but  a  whisper,  and 
in  that  whispering  voice  he  surveyed  the  whole  Indian  situation, 
his  struggle  for  thirty  or  forty  years  for  Indian  independence, 
the  Congress  organisation  of  which  he  was  really  the  creator, 
the  great  Congress  political  leaders  whom  he  had  trained  up 
and  the  part  played  by  them.  And  then  he  could  see  the  inevita¬ 
bility  of  what  was  coming. 

And  you  could  see  the  burden  on  his  mind,  the  pain  of  it  all, 
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how  at  the  end  of  all  his  lifelong  work  India  was  going  to  be 
free  but  not  undivided.  So  at  the  end  of  that  survey  of  the 
entire  Indian  scene,  after  giving  me  his  analysis  of  what  was 
happening  and  the  position  taken  up  by  all  his  friends  and 
associates,  at  the  end  of  it  he  heaved  a  deep  sigh,  and  he  said: 
‘Don’t  you  see  the  loneliness  of  it  all?’  Well,  the  voice  in 
which  he  said  that  was  really  heartbreaking. 

Manu  Gandhi,  the  girl  who  was  alone  with  him  at  the  moment 
of  Sudhir  Ghosh’s  arrival,  was  the  nineteen-year-old  daughter  of 
Gandhi’s  nephew  Jaisukhal.  But  Gandhi  thought  of  her,  and  very 
often  referred  to  her,  as  his  granddaughter.  Four  years  earlier  she 
had  been  the  only  person  besides  Gandhi  himself  whom  Kasturba 
desired  as  a  nurse  in  her  last  illness,  and  the  Government  had  seen 
to  it  that  she  should  be  at  her  bedside  in  the  Aga  Khan’s  palace. 
When  Kasturba  died,  Gandhi  regarded  himself  as  replacing  her 
in  a  peculiar  responsibility  towards  Manu,  and  the  growing  girl 
accepted  the  relationship  as  something  unique.  Soon  after  he  had 
begun  his  Noakhali  pilgrimage  she  joined  him.  ‘She  had  come’, 
wrote  his  other  companion,  Nirmal  Bose,  ‘partly  because  she 
wanted  to  serve  Bapu,  and  partly  also  because  he  wished  her  to 
come.’  There  was  indeed  much  to  be  said  for  some  familiar 
feminine  assistance  in  the  attentions  that  Bose  and  Parasuram 
were  expected  to  combine  with  secretarial  service  -  in  the  massage 
and  the  mud-packs,  the  prayers  and  ablutions.  But  presently 
Parasuram  had  felt  compelled  to  leave  the  party,  with  Manu’s 
presence  as  one  of  the  reasons  behind  his  ten-page  letter  of  resig¬ 
nation.  Manu  then  replaced  him. 

These  minor  domestic  points  have  to  be  made  because  what 
Gandhi  was  bringing  to  his  last  great  experiment,  and  submitting 
for  ultimate  judgment,  was  -  as  always  -  the  whole  of  himself. 
And  for  years  past  there  had  flowed,  generally  below  the  surface 
of  publicity  but  now  and  then  breaking  it,  that  controversy  over 
the  closer  relationships  of  his  ashram-life  which  was  variously 
received  as  outrageous,  titillating,  bewildering  or  merely  absurd. 
If  his  self-application  of  the  doctrine  of  brahmacharya  had  been 
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less  earnestly  pursued,  if  the  renunciation  of  sexuality  had  been 
less  firmly  embedded  in  the  pattern  of  his  thought  and  practice, 
the  energies  expended  by  others  in  prosecution  or  defence  would 
have  had  little  significance.  But  the  passion  which  could  lead  him 
to  identify  the  ‘darkest’  hours  of  an  eventful  life  as  those  few  in 
which  lust  had  bruised  his  innocent  dreams,  could  raise  an 
answering  temperature  in  his  critics.  I  can  still  hear  the  loud, 
gravelly  voice  of  Dr  Ambedkar,  a  great  man  in  his  own  way, 
growling  from  a  cane-chair  in  his  last  years  in  Delhi : 

He  was  never  a  Mahatma.  I  refuse  to  call  him  Mahatma.  I 
never  in  my  life  called  him  Mahatma.  He  doesn’t  deserve  that 
title.  Not  even  from  the  point  of  view  of  his  morality,  you  see. 
I  want  people  to  read  the  recent  book  which  has  appeared, 
written  by  his  own  private  secretary,  a  professional,  devoted 
to  Mr  Gandhi,  before  he  left  the  University,  you  see,  and  went 
with  Gandhi  on  his  Noakhali  tour.  Well,  read  it  from  page  172. 
The  people  in  England  and  everywhere  should  read  it. 

So  they  should.  And  perhaps,  if  it  ever  finds  an  English  edition, 
they  will.  The  book  that  seemed  to  meet  Ambedkar’s  brief  was 
Nirmal  Bose’s  account*  of  the  service  with  Gandhi  on  which  he 
entered  for  the  mission  in  East  Bengal  and  which  he  left,  for  the 
reasons  to  be  gathered  from  page  172  and  onwards,  after  they 
had  both  gone  on  to  Bihar.  Dr  Bose  is  a  man  of  great  intellectual 
integrity,  with  a  scientific  training  and  a  sceptical  approach  to 
religion  with  which  Gandhi,  when  it  had  been  honestly  put  to 
him  as  a  devotion  to  the  search  for  truth,  was  constrained  to  be 
content.  The  devotion  which  Gandhi  himself  inspired  in  his 
Bengali  teacher,  interpreter  and  temporary  secretary,  who  was 
already  a  close  student  of  his  writings,  leaves  its  own  painful 
traces  in  the  record.  Sensitive  to  the  peculiar  emotional  atmos¬ 
phere  of  Gandhi’s  inner  circle  of  helpers,  more  particularly  among 
the  women,  reacting  against  it  but  burning  to  understand  it, 
refusing  to  surrender  his  own  standards  or  to  compromise  those 
he  had  found  in  his  master,  Dr  Bose  ends  by  contributing  one 
*  Nirmal  Kumar  Bose,  My  Days  with  Gandhi  (Calcutta,  1953). 
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more  to  the  gallery  of  Gandhi’s  relationships.  But  the  relationship 
that  was  allowed  to  add  its  tiny  tremor  to  the  quaking  of  a  sub¬ 
continent  was  that  of  Gandhi  and  Manu.  Poor  Sushila  Nayar  - 
brave,  devoted,  possessive  in  despite  of  herself,  disturbing  in 
despite  of  Gandhi  -  had  accepted  her  separate  mission  after  a  tear¬ 
ful  scene.  What  was  now  transmitting  itself  was  the  geronto- 
philiac  image,  not  altogether  uncharming,  of  the  Mahatma  and 
his  grandniece,  making  some  strange  pact  against  the  besieging 
world  in  the  symbolic  isolation  of  a  village  hut,  far  away  in  their 
perilous  Innisfree,  in  the  darkening  delta,  among  the  bloodstained 
paddy-fields,  where  peace  came  dropping  all  too  slow.  But  not  so 
far  that  rumour  could  not  find  its  way  back. 

Gandhi’s  practice  of  testing  his  conquest  of  the  sexual  impulse 
in  this  way  had  from  time  to  time,  and  in  different  degrees, 
involved  several  partners  from  his  female  circle.  It  was  something 
that  he  neither  advertised  nor  concealed.  Both  obliquely  and 
directly  he  had  expounded  the  complex  of  personal  and  traditional 
religious  ideas  which  formed  his  own  sufficient  explanation.  And 
if  he  had  wanted  to  search  beyond  the  encyclopedic  lore  of 
Hinduism  he  could  have  found  medieval  Christian  saints  as 
pioneers  of  his  own  closely  considered  experiments.  It  was  prob¬ 
ably  more  than  coincidence  that  the  issue  should  find  its  way  into 
the  open,  at  the  end  of  1939  and  the  beginning  of  1947,  at  times 
when  the  whole  validity  of  the  non-violent  postulate  was  under 
special  fire.  For  the  elimination  of  violence  and  the  elimination 
of  sensual  attachment  were  for  Gandhi  growths  of  a  single  root. 
And  in  the  last  great  phase  of  his  life  which  began  with  the  mission 
to  East  Bengal,  the  heightened  sense  of  his  own  encounter  with 
truth,  his  own  search  for  liberation,  gave  this  identity  a  force 
beyond  anything  that  could  have  been  expressed  in  the  turmoil 
of  political  manoeuvre  and  action  on  a  mass  scale.  To  Manu  her¬ 
self,  and  to  others  committing  themselves  to  the  Noakhali  enter¬ 
prise,  he  had  spoken  of  embarking  upon  a  new  experiment  in 
terms  that  could  cover  more  than  one  aspect  of  the  service  and 
realisation  of  Truth. 

They  were  to  be  tested,  in  the  first  place,  by  direct  and  personal 
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exposure  to  the  flood  of  human  horror  that  was  threatening  the 
foundations  of  all  that  Gandhi  had  laboured  to  build.  The 
Noakhali  mission  was  not  just  a  matter  of  comforting  the  victims 
of  violence.  It  was  chosen  for  the  opportunity  of  confronting  the 
murderers  themselves  -  often  the  sole  occupants  of  villages  from 
which  the  victimised  community  had  disappeared  -  and  of 
demanding  a  social  revolution  from  enmity  to  trust.  The  faith  and 
courage  that  were  needed  by  workers  dispersed  in  twos  and  threes, 
and  often  in  single  isolation,  in  an  unfamiliar  countryside  infected 
by  hate  and  fear,  were  a  good  deal  to  ask  of  strong  and  disciplined 
men.  Gandhi  asked  them  also  of  women  and  girls,  instructed  in 
morning  walks  and  lamplit  sessions  on  the  sacred  power  of  a 
woman’s  chastity  to  ward  off  evil,  and  on  permitted  but  difficult 
means  of  suicide  (such  as  stifling  the  breath  with  the  folds  of  a  sari) 
if  the  charm  should  fail  to  work  against  armed  assault. 

It  has  all  been  debated  in  theory,  torn  to  pieces,  distantly  admired, 
traced  to  hallowed  sources  or  frivolously  dismissed.  In  Noakhali, 
as  on  so  many  fields  of  anonymous  and  unrecorded  heroism 
before  the  dark  wave  ebbed  at  last  from  Gandhi’s  funeral  pyre,  it 
was  not  an  academic  question.  There  were  no  casualties  in 
Gandhi’s  working-party.  Had  there  been  any  he  would  have 
offered  his  familiar  (and  affectionate)  obituary  notice:  ‘No  tears 
allowed.’  After  it  was  all  over,  Sushila  Nayar  giggled  apolo¬ 
getically  in  describing  the  deathly  terror  that  caught  her  one 
night,  in  the  cubicle-convenience  contrived  at  a  hygienic  distance 
from  her  lonely  hut,  when  the  stillness  was  broken  by  the  rustling 
and  padding  of  -  as  it  turned  out  -  a  village  dog.  She  did  not 
mention  the  things  on  which,  as  the  expedition’s  doctor,  she  was 
required  to  perform  a  post-mortem,  the  headless  corpses  dredged 
from  the  path  of  their  slow-moving  boats,  the  crudely  scattered 
bones  of  a  child  protruding  from  the  sandy  floor  of  a  house  in 
which  Gandhi  was  preparing  to  rest. 

The  fearlessness  which  Nehru,  after  thinking  for  a  moment, 
pronounced  to  be  Gandhi’s  outstanding  quality,  made  its  lasting 
impression  by  his  power  to  call  it  forth  in  others.  And  against  all 
that  has  been  found  questionable  in  Gandhi’s  relationships  with 
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women  we  have  to  set  the  vast  and  solid  and  transforming  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  life  of  his  country  which  resulted  from  his  un¬ 
swerving  feminism,  the  practical  translation  of  a  symbolic  ideal 
into  a  far-reaching  movement  of  social  and  national  participation. 
But  at  the  intimate  centre  of  the  last  ordeal,  what  mattered  to  a 
man  like  Nirmal  Bose  -  apart  from  the  nagging  feeling  that  the 
master’s  time  and  talents  were  too  valuable  to  be  expended  in 
domestic  drama  -  was  a  moral  doubt  about  exploitation.  Bose 
would  have  liked  to  protect  Gandhi  from  the  emotional  import¬ 
unities  of  a  small  circle  which  his  way  of  living  seemed  to  invite. 
But  he  was  also  bound  to  wonder  whether  Gandhi  was  exceeding 
his  human  rights  by  involving  others  in  the  tests  required  by  his 
own  peculiar  development.  The  fidelity  to  absolute  Truth  which 
Manu  had  to  undertake  as  a  condition  of  sharing  his  path  among 
the  rice-fields  combined  a  clear-eyed  facing  of  the  obvious  risks 
with  another  kind  of  candour.  An  extraordinary  value  was 
attached  to  the  frank  disclosure  of  her  own  reactions,  if  any,  to 
the  experience  of  sleeping  under  the  Mahatma’s  bedcover.  And 
this  was  where  Gandhi  went  beyond  the  intentions  ascribed  to 
Saint  Aldhelm  of  Malmesbury  and  other  medieval  experimenters 
with  their  own  chastity.  It  was  somehow  important  to  know 
whether  Manu,  who  at  nineteen  believed  herself  innocent  of  any 
sexual  sensation,  had  appraised  herself  correctly.  For  if  the  experi¬ 
ment  were  successful  -  and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  it  was  - 
the  vindication  of  the  idea  that  the  animal  passions  can  be  virtually 
eliminated  would  fortify  the  wider  but  related  struggle  against 
human  violence  itself. 

About  Manu  herself  Dr  Bose  need  perhaps  not  have  worried. 
Sweetly  immaculate  as  Saint  Rose  of  Lima,  she  gave  no  evidence 
of  the  psychological  damage  apprehended  in  those  Freudian 
studies  which  drew  from  Gandhi,  when  Bose  sought  to  recom¬ 
mend  and  expound  them,  the  remark  that  if  that  was  modern 
thought  he  was  glad  to  be  an  antique.  And  when  she  came  later 
on  to  write  a  little  memoir  of  the  old  man  she  had  loved  with  all 
her  heart,  who  had  fallen  at  her  feet  while  she  tried  to  push  away 
his  assassin,  she  marched  straight  in  among  the  contending 
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intellectuals  by  calling  it  Gandhi:  my  Mother.  With  the  same 
refusal  to  be  tied  down  on  anyone’s  consulting-couch  Madeleine 
Slade  remarked  to  me,  after  her  long,  hard,  but  rewarding  years 
of  discipleship  as  Mirabehn,  that  in  her  dreams  her  mother  and 
Gandhi  had  often  been  confusingly  mingled.  This  was  a  woman 
whose  dependence  upon  Gandhi  was  in  the  circumstances  almost 
desperate.  Of  all  who  sought  fulfilment  in  serving  him,  none  had 
severed  familiar  moorings  more  completely  than  the  British 
admiral’s  daughter.  Renouncing  the  pianoforte  for  the  spinning- 
wheel,  rejecting  social  and  cultural  security,  she  had  been  tested 
not  merely  by  hard  tasks  and  high  temperatures,  cholera-stricken 
villages  and  female  prison-wards,  but  in  the  slow  and  covertly 
suspicious  adoption  by  an  ashram  family  from  whose  aureoled 
apex  love  came  down  as  watchful  discipline.  But  in  different  ways 
the  acceptance  of  a  feminine  quality  in  this  benign  authority 
occurred  quite  naturally,  even  in  the  recollections,  after  fifty 
years,  of  a  close  and  sometimes  critical  witness  of  the  South 
African  domestic  scene  such  as  Minnie  Polak.  And  Rajkumari 
Amrit  Kaur,  who  entered  Gandhi’s  inner  circle  in  the  late 
nineteen -thirties  from  a  Christian  branch  of  an  Indian  princely 
family,  confirmed  what  more  than  one  censor  of  prison-mail 
must  have  observed  with  astonishment :  that  women  would  con¬ 
sult  Gandhi  on  physiological  and  emotional  intimacies  which 
they  would  ordinarily  discuss  only  with  another  member  of  their 
sex,  and  that  his  counsel  was  given  with  exhaustive  zeal. 

It  was  only  to  be  expected  that  Gandhi’s  final  ordeal,  so  deliber¬ 
ately  entered  upon,  should  call  upon  all  the  resources  of  a  strangely 
integrated  personality.  That  the  nodal  question  of  his  brahma- 
charya  should  achieve  another  of  its  periodical  ventilations  in  the 
course  of  it  had  some  elements  of  accident.  ‘Whispers  and  in- 
uendos’  about  his  private  life  began  to  circulate  in  the  first  few 
weeks  of  his  barefoot  tour  of  a  village  a  day,  and  on  31  January 
he  replied  with  an  exposition  at  his  evening  prayer-meeting.  To 
a  bewildered  majority  of  his  audience  it  was  probably  the  first 
intimation  that  there  was  anything  to  explain.  But  he  was  deter¬ 
mined  not  to  be  misunderstood,  besides  entertaining  the  rather 
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naive  conviction  that  Manu’s  relationship  to  himself  -  Virtually 
a  grand-daughter’  -  should  be  enough  to  protect  her  from 
scandal.  The  much  wider  audience  which  at  this  moment  he 
would  have  liked  to  command  was  denied  him  because,  having 
relinquished  direct  control  of  his  national  weeklies,  he  found 
himself  up  against  a  prudent,  or  prudish,  censorship  within  the 
Navjivan  Press  at  its  Ahmedabad  headquarters.  Instead  of  assert¬ 
ing  himself  on  the  point  he  let  the  obscurantist  guardians  of  his 
image  go  their  own  way.  It  was  only  one  more  defection  in  the 
isolation  that  he  was  beginning  to  accept. 

It  happens,  however,  that  the  Bengal  air  is  more  than  usually 
congenial  to  the  philosophic  speculation  that  proceeds  from  the 
recognition  of  a  feminine  principle.  Bengal  was  rich  in  examples 
of  Hindu  sages  whose  esoteric  exercises  reached  some  stage  of 
identification  with  what  Dr  Bose  conversationally  called  ‘the 
feminine  aspect  in  relation  to  God’.  Bengal  had  also  provided  Dr 
Bose  as  Gandhi’s  intimate  companion:  a  man  whose  background 
of  scientific  and  psychological  studies  could  lead  him  to  conclude 
that  Gandhi  had  ‘tried  to  conquer  sex  by  identifying  himself  in  a 
very  distant  way  with  his  mother’.  And  thus  an  externally  con¬ 
ceived  theory,  which  may  very  well  be  valid,  began  gradually  to 
complement  Gandhi’s  own  interpretations  of  the  path  that  he  had 
been  treading  since  boyhood.  As  always  with  the  ‘practical  idealist’, 
these  interpretations  had  been  given  a  double  character.  Those 
who  could  not  follow  Gandhi’s  Augustinian  animadversions 
upon  sexual  pleasure  as  a  sin,  and  the  whole  apparatus  of  the 
senses  as  an  obstacle  to  the  realisation  of  love  in  its  highest  form, 
could  be  invited  to  consider  the  release  of  energy  to  be  won  by 
sublimation.  And  at  a  yet  more  practical  level  there  was  the 
straightforward  proposition  that  those  who  involve  themselves 
in  an  all-important  national  movement,  whether  as  leaders  or  as 
a  trained  elite,  should  aim  at  the  fullest  dedication  of  time  and 
effort  and  thought,  sundering  every  kind  of  personal  and  family 
tie.  This  was  the  brahmacharya  of  the  man  who,  having  put  his 
hand  to  the  plough,  does  not  look  back.  It  cost  Gandhi  many 
eager  followers  and  it  produced  some  distressing  disturbances 
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among  those  who  took  the  fuller  vows.  It  did  inspire  cheerful  and 
fruitful  sacrifice.  But  it  also  inspired  revulsion.  From  Nirad 
Chaudhuri’s  Autobiography  of  an  Unknown  Indian  it  is  clear  that 
hostility  towards  the  whole  syndrome  of  Gandhi’s  reactions  from 
sex  could  go  hand  in  hand  with  considered  recognition  of  his  gifts 
of  leadership  and  an  enthusiastic  response  to  a  phase  of  action  on 
the  scale  of  the  1930  Salt  Satyagraha.  And  Dr  Chaudhuri  allows 
me  to  add  this,  from  a  letter  about  the  widespread  rumours  of  the 
Nila  Nagini  (blue  snake)  episode  which  was  alleged  to  have  con¬ 
vulsed  the  Sabarmati  ashram  during  one  of  Gandhi’s  long 
absences : 

But,  of  course,  very  many  things  concerning  Mahatma  Gandhi’s 
abnormality  (obsession  and  hyper-revulsion)  were  known  to 
all  of  us.  On  this  score  I  had  nothing  but  contempt  for  him  -  and 
I  was  expressing  my  opinion  quite  frankly  even  in  1937,  when 
I  had  an  opportunity  to  watch  him  at  close  quarters.  The 
behaviour  of  his  entourage  (especially  the  women  in  it)  dis¬ 
gusted  me. 

If  that  is  in  itself  an  example  of  obsession  and  hyper-revulsion, 
one  begins  to  see  why  the  Navjivan  clique  formed  itself  into  a 
protective  cordon  not  unlike  that  of  the  once  celebrated  ‘T.  E. 
Lawrence  Bureau’.  But  in  neither  case  could  suppression  achieve 
its  best  purpose,  and  in  Gandhi’s  case  concealment  was  the  last 
thing  that  he  desired.  With  Gandhi,  moreover,  the  most  acute 
investigations  of  neurotic  origins,  and  the  most  ruthless  demolition 
of  the  expository  structure,  leave  us  in  the  presence  of  one  of  the 
sanest  and  most  amiable  men  who  ever  shook  society.  And  the 
more  you  let  yourself  needle  his  ‘entourage’,  the  more  you 
marvel  at  the  little  man  under  the  mud-pack. 

In  this  personal  battlefield  with  sex,  as  in  the  equally  contro¬ 
versial  and  not  unrelated  ground  of  his  fasts,  Gandhi  in  fact 
retires  where  few  can  follow  him.  Nor  is  it  by  any  means  certain 
that  he  welcomed  emulation.  Just  as  he  spent  time  and  argument 
in  discouraging  those  who  proposed,  for  chosen  causes,  to  use  the 
instrument  of  fasting  which  he  regarded  as  something  special  to 
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his  own  experience,  so  he  frowned  upon  inexpert  recourse  to  his 
trials  of  bodily  contiguity.  For  some  time,  indeed,  he  renounced 
this  practice  because  a  ‘decisive  event’  in  his  ashram  had  warned 
him  of  its  dangers.  The  particular  case  was  that  of  a  young  man 
who  was  exploiting  the  claim  to  love  a  certain  girl  like  his  own 
sister  (‘could  I  mention  what  the  youth  had  been  doing,  the 
reader  would  unhesitatingly  pronounce  the  liberties  taken  by 
him  as  impure’). 

But  for  the  miracle  of  Calcutta,  to  which  we  are  at  last  returning, 
it  occurred  to  Gandhi  to  choose  as  partner  in  the  experimental 
attack  upon  violence  a  man  entirely  outside  his  own  way  of 
living  and  thinking,  a  politician  from  the  community  most 
hostile  to  him,  indeed  the  Minister  who  had  been  widely  and  not 
implausibly  charged  with  at  least  some  responsibility  for  allowing 
the  Great  Calcutta  Killing  of  a  year  before  to  get  out  of  hand.  In 
fairness  to  Shaheed  Suhrawardy,  Chief  Minister  in  the  Bengal 
Coalition  in  the  period  before  Independence  and  the  partition  of 
the  Province,  it  seemed  reasonable  to  record  his  own  testimony, 
in  which  he  said  in  part: 

I  had,  of  course,  known  Gandhiji,  and  been  in  contact  with 
him  previously,  from  I  think  1923,  on  occasions,  but  there  was 
no  close  association  with  him.  He  had  always  been  very  kind 
to  me,  and  he  knew  the  members  of  the  family  too,  to 
whom  also  he  was  very  kind  and  very  affectionate.  But  that 
was  all. 

On  the  sixteenth  of  August  1946,  there  were  certain  riots  in 
Calcutta  which  were  most  deplorable.  I  needn’t  go  into  the 
history  of  it,  but  I  can  definitely  say  for  myself  that  I  had  not 
the  least  inkling  that  a  riot  was  in  the  offmg,  and  the  Muslims 
had  no  desire  whatever  to  have  a  riot  there.  Although  I  was  the 
Chief  Minister  of  United  Bengal  at  that  time,  I  was  not  supplied 
with  the  information  that  ought  to  have  been  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Intelligence  Branch  regarding  the  preparations  that  had 
been  made,  at  least  by  a  section,  for  the  purpose  of  precipitating 
the  riots.  In  any  event  the  riots  did  take  place. 
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In  any  event  it  is  not  Mr  Suhrawardy  who  is  presently  on  trial. 
The  point  of  a  great  deal  of  his  deposition  was  that  Gandhi  would 
have  been  better  occupied  in  Bihar,  where  Hindus  were  killing 
and  burning,  than  in  East  Bengal,  where  the  violence  had  come 
from  the  Muslims.  Suhrawardy  gave  great  credit  to  Nehru,  who 
as  interim  Prime  Minister  of  India  had  threatened  to  use  aircraft 
against  fellow  Hindus  running  amok  in  the  Bihar  countryside  - 
a  gesture  sadly  deplored  by  Gandhi  as  ‘imitating  his  British 
masters’.  But  memories  of  the  hectic  sequence  were  blurred  by 
1955,  so  that  Suhrawardy  seemed  unable  or  willing  to  recall  that 
Gandhi  had  gone  to  Bihar  with  his  own  pacifying  mission, 
‘although  probably  he  did’.  In  fact  the  seed  of  the  briefly  mom¬ 
entous  partnership  was  sown  at  Sodepur  in  May  of  1947,  when 
Gandhi  returned  to  Bengal  from  two  months  of  tremendous 
effort,  back  and  forth  between  Bihar  and  Delhi,  pleading  and 
arguing  with  angry  peasants,  with  his  old  Congress  colleagues, 
with  Jinnah,  with  Lord  Mountbatten,  in  the  attempt  to  cleanse 
even  partition-politics  of  violence  and  divisiveness.  It  was  still  an 
open,  though  appallingly  difficult,  question  whether  an  undivided 
Bengal  could  somehow  survive  in  a  divided  India.  Gandhi’s  per¬ 
sistent  theme  was  that,  whatever  happened,  Hindus  and  Muslims 
must  work  out  their  own  solution,  excluding  the  British  agency. 

Visiting  Gandhi  in  the  Sodepur  ashram  on  n  May,  Suhrawardy 
had  a  scheme  for  a  United  Sovereign  Bengal.  But  in  Nirmal 
Bose’s  account  of  the  conversation  the  desperate  abstractions  are 
narrowed  to  the  significant  unit  of  human  tension.  Presented  by 
Bose  with  specific  allegations  of  official  partiality,  Suhrawardy 
defended  his  Government  with  rising  impatience.  ‘Even  I  have 
been  accused’,  he  protested  in  regard  to  one  outrage,  ‘of  complicity 
in  the  murder.’  Whereupon  Gandhi,  who  had  been  silent  as  the 
cases  were  studied,  broke  in  with:  ‘Yes,  you  are  responsible  not 
only  for  that  murder  but  for  every  life  lost  in  Bengal,  whether 
Hindu  or  Muslim.’  Back  came  the  retort:  ‘No,  it  is  you  who  are 
responsible  for  it,  for  you  have  denied  justice  to  the  Muslims.’ 
And  Gandhi  flared.  ‘Don’t  talk  rot!’  he  said. 

Wrote  Bose:  ‘I  have  rarely  seen  Gandhiji  lose  his  temper  in 
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public.  ...  But  immediately  he  became  restrained  and  calmed 
down.’*  A  week  later  Suhrawardy  came  to  have  another  talk,  and 
lamented  that  he  could  find  no  Hindu  who  would  believe  in  his 
sincerity,  or  even  listen  to  him.  And  it  was  then  that  Gandhi  made 
his  ‘sporting  offer’.  He  was  willing,  he  said,  to  act  as  Suhrawardy’s 
private  secretary  and  live  under  the  same  roof  with  him  so  as  to 
induce  Hindus  to  give  him  a  patient  hearing  and  both  communi¬ 
ties  to  begin  to  live  as  brothers. 

The  Chief  Minister  gave  him  no  answer.  But  he  was  muttering 
about  the  ‘mad  proposal’  as  Bose  showed  him  to  his  car.  ‘I  have  to 
think  ten  times’,  he  was  saying,  ‘before  I  can  fathom  its  implica¬ 
tions.’  So  Gandhi  sent  it  to  him  in  writing,  and  soon  afterwards 
returned  to  his  work  in  Bihar,  and  then  to  Delhi,  where  the  fateful 
plan  for  the  partition  of  India  was  accepted  in  June.  It  seemed  the 
final  separation,  the  irrevocable  divergence  of  his  own  path  from 
all  that  went  with  the  apparatus  of  government.  When  he 
returned  to  Calcutta  on  the  morning  of  9  August,  six  days  before 
the  date  set  for  the  independence  of  India  and  Pakistan  and  the 
division  of  the  Punjab  and  Bengal,  he  was  making  once  more  for 
the  relative  isolation  of  Noakhali.  Emissaries  from  Delhi  came 
twice  to  his  halting-place  at  Sodepur  seeking  some  ringing 
message  to  be  broadcast  on  the  great  day  of  Indian  freedom.  ‘There 
is  no  message,’  said  Gandhi.  It  would  be  bad,  they  urged,  if  the 
Father  of  Independence  kept  silent  on  its  achievement/  There  is 
no  message  at  all,’  he  repeated,  ‘If  it  is  bad,  let  it  be  so.’  A  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  British  Broadcasting  Corporation  fared  no  better. 
The  answer  came  on  a  used  slip  of  paper:  ‘I  must  not  yield  to  the 
temptation.  They  must  forget  that  I  know  English.’ 

But  this  time  the  pressure  in  Calcutta  was  for  keeping  him  there. 
Violence  was  boiling  up  again,  with  the  Muslim  minority  in 
immediate  danger.  And  Suhrawardy,  with  only  a  few  days  left 
before  his  Government  should  hand  over  to  that  of  a  diminished 
province  in  the  new  Dominion  of  India,  came  all  the  way  back 
from  Karachi,  where  he  had  been  discussing  his  future  appointment 
in  Pakistan.  It  was  when  he  added  his  own  persuasions  to  those 

*  Bose,  My  Days  with  Gandhi. 
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of  the  Muslim  community  remaining  in  Calcutta  that  Gandhi 
renewed  the  ‘mad  proposal’  of  May. 

I  went  and  saw  Gandhiji  at  once.  I  had  laid  on  a  special  train  for 
him  to  go  to  Noakhali.  But  I  pointed  out  to  him  that  his  place 
was  in  Calcutta  and  that  he  should  try  and  bring  about  peace 
between  Hindus  and  Muslims,  that  he  should  not  go  to 
Noakhali.  Gandhiji  listened  to  me  very  patiently,  and  after  two 
hours’  hearing  he  asked  me  whether  I  wanted  him  not  to  go  to 
Noakhali.  I  told  him  that  I  did  not  want  him  to  go.  He  asked  me 
whether  I  wanted  him  to  remain  in  Calcutta  and  to  use  his 
influence  to  bring  about  peace  between  Muslims  and  Hindus. 
I  told  him  that  was  my  most  definite  request  to  him,  where¬ 
upon  he  said  that  he  would  be  prepared  to  do  so  provided  I 
joined  him  in  his  efforts:  that  he  would  go  into  a  locality  in 
which  the  Muslims  had  been  worst  treated  -  that  would  be  a 
dangerous  locality  for  Muslims  -  that  he  would  go  into  some 
kind  of  hut  or  dilapidated  house,  he  would  sit  there,  and  from 
there  he  would  work  in  this  behalf,  but  that  he  would  only  do 
so  if  I  joined  him.  He  also  told  me  that  my  life  was  in  danger, 
that  the  Hindus  considered  me  to  have  been  responsible  for  the 
riots  and  for  what  they  had  suffered,  and  consequently  if  I  went 
on  this  mission,  which  would  be  extremely  dangerous  for  me, 
I  should  take  the  permission  of  my  father  and  my  daughter. 

Shaheed  Suhrawardy  was  a  widower,  with  one  child,  and  he 
was  hardly  overstating  the  risk  to  himself  and  his  family.  He  was 
a  practised  politician  and  an  individual  careerist,  who  made  a 
wider  and  interesting  mark,  a  few  years  after  Gandhi’s  death,  as 
Prime  Minister  of  Pakistan.  But  it  is  hard  to  see  any  political  or 
personal  advantage  to  be  gained  by  accepting  Gandhi’s  challenge 
in  a  city  where  Suhrawardy  had  once  been  a  power  and  was  about 
to  become  an  alien.  He  did  accept  it,  he  shared  in  the  Calcutta 
Miracle,  was  saluted  in  Mountbatten’s  message  as  the  second-in- 
command  of  the  one-man  boundary-force,  and  publicly  awarded 
by  Gandhi  ‘that  meed  of  praise  which  I  did  not  by  any  means 
deserve’.  Something  in  the  call  had  appealed  to  the  feelings  of  a 
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Bengali,  if  to  nothing  else.  And  Pyarelal  Nayar,  who  was  by  no 
means  sympathetic  to  Suhrawardy,  was  convinced  that  he  had 
undergone  a  genuine,  if  temporary,  emotional  conversion. 

For  Gandhi  his  participation  had  been  a  vital  factor  in  the 
experiment,  and  not  simply  a  tactical  device.  The  test  of  truth  and 
non-violence  in  the  field  of  one  man’s  sincerity  would  seem  to  have 
been  as  important  as  the  salvation  of  a  vast  city.  It  might  be  better 
put  by  saying  that  the  two  objectives  were  not  clearly  distin¬ 
guished.  For  this  could  lead  to  some  illumination  of  the  spirit  with 
which  a  man  so  humanly  sensitive  as  Gandhi  could  confront  the 
enormous  scale  of  the  catastrophe  to  the  values  ‘by  which  I  swear 
and  which  have  to  my  knowledge  sustained  me  for  sixty  years’. 

One  day  in  Noakhali  he  had  told  Nirmal  Bose  that  he  realised 
that  brutalities  inevitably  take  place  in  the  conflicts  of  peoples, 
since  war  itself  is  a  brutal  thing.  For  that  reason  it  was  not  the 
number  of  casualties  reported  from  the  affected  areas  that  con¬ 
cerned  him,  or  the  extent  of  material  damage,  as  the  intentions  at 
work  behind  them.  It  was  these  that  he  must  discover  and  combat. 
In  so  far  as  the  intentions  were  political,  he  never  deserted  politics, 
even  when  they  deserted  him.  And  for  the  rest,  he  worked  face  to 
face  with  suffering  and  inflicting  man. 

Clearly  he  came  nearer  than  most  men  to  realising  by  his  prac¬ 
tice  the  intellectually  attractive  idea  that  cruelty  and  outrage  do 
not  have  to  be  multiplied  in  order  to  be  recognised  and  resisted. 
And  so,  when  they  were  in  fact  multiplied,  he  still  fought  them 
where  he  found  them,  problem  by  problem  and  man  by  man. 
The  fearlessness  which  combined  indifference  to  his  own  death 
with  the  desire  to  fill  his  span  to  the  utmost  was  not  only  exhibited 
but  sustained  by  an  orderly  pattern  of  habit  -  in  which,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  the  five  or  ten  minutes  which  he  had  begun  to  give  each 
day  to  the  study  of  Bengali  were  continued  until  the  day  of  his 
death  in  Delhi.  In  much  the  same  way  it  can  be  said  that  the 
whole  pattern  of  his  inflexible  attention  to  detail  armoured  him 
against  the  crushing  statistics  of  disaster.  If  a  road  had  to  be  built 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  Sevagram  ashram  he  picked  up  a 
stone  for  it  whenever  he  passed  the  spot  on  his  walks,  and  made 
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others  do  the  same.  If  a  sick  village-child  required  his  care  the 
most  august  visitor  might  have  to  wait  while  the  Mahatma  pre¬ 
pared  an  enema.  But  then  the  important  person  would  have 
undivided  attention  while  someone  else  waited  with  a  complaint. 
A  whole  country  had  once  waited  for  the  gathering  of  a  handful 
of  salt. 

But  there  was  something  else  in  Gandhi’s  frontal  assault  on 
Calcutta’s  plague  of  violence,  and  it  seemed  to  go  unobserved.  A 
Hindu  and  a  Muslim  sitting  together,  walking  shoulder  to 
shoulder  into  danger,  did  indeed  represent  his  specific  for  attacking 
the  virus  of  communal  hatred.  When  he  could,  he  sent  his  young 
workers  out  in  couples  like  that.  But  to  accept  for  himself  the 
symbolic  position  of  a  Hindu  leader,  which  the  partnership  with 
Suhrawardy  implied,  was  something  which  he  would  surely  have 
avoided  in  the  political  chapter  of  his  life  which  had  now  closed. 
It  is  as  if  he  had  accepted  that  the  calculations  of  the  long  struggle 
to  translate  his  own  national  instincts  into  politically  operative 
terms  were  now  a  thing  of  the  past.  Nobody  had  worked  harder 
than  Gandhi  to  sustain  the  proposition  that  the  Congress  repre¬ 
sented  India  in  a  non-communal  sense.  Few  will  now  deny  that 
the  formula  led  him  into  errors  which  helped  to  defeat  his  own 
highest  intentions.  Whether  he  himself  could  have  been  ex¬ 
pected  to  recognise  this  in  1947  is  beside  the  point.  But  pleading  or 
indignant  voices  had  been  pressing  him,  first  to  take  political 
action  of  the  old  kind  against  partition  itself,  and  failing  that  to 
admit  that  his  decision  not  to  do  so  had  been  wrong.  From  all 
such  pressures  he  was  freeing  himself,  not  by  the  retirement  to  the 
Himalayas  which  would  have  freed  his  critics  (which  is  why  they 
urged  it  upon  him),  but  by  finding  his  Himalayas  where  he  had 
always  said  they  would  remain  -  here  below,  among  men.  From 
the  Congress  itself  he  had  retired  more  than  once,  rather  than 
break  the  instrument  that  he  had  largely  created.  Now,  in  his 
estimation,  it  had  broken  itself.  He  would  have  liked  to  see  it 
formally  dissociated  from  the  whole  apparatus  of  government, 
re-creating  itself  as  an  organisation  of  national  service  in  the 
pattern  of  his  own  ideals  of  de-centralised  social  growth,  while 
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his  old  colleagues  grappled  with  administration  by  as  much  of  the 
light  as  they  might  still  accept  from  him. 

Within  this  final  trial  by  ordeal  the  almost  mortal  torture  of 
partition  itself  had  in  its  strange  way  freed  him  from  the  limita¬ 
tions  of  the  political  struggle  to  avoid  it.  The  fight  against  the 
communal  evil  had  been  transferred  to  another  plane.  On  the 
level  of  acceptance  he  pronounced  firmly  in  all  the  questions  that 
were  brought  to  him.  The  consequences  were  facts,  boundaries 
were  determined,  the  new  order  and  its  essential  legislation  must 
be  respected.  It  was  to  need  the  pressure  of  his  last  great  fast  in 
Delhi  to  persuade  the  new  Indian  Government  to  hand  over  at 
once  to  that  of  Pakistan  the  considerable  monetary  dues  that  had 
been  withheld  because  of  the  dispute  over  Kashmir.  It  was  the 
final,  and  surprising,  indication  that  the  saint  could  generate 
political  action,  the  last  straw  for  his  critics,  and  for  his  murderers. 
But  there  was  another  level  on  which  Gandhi  was  still  capable  of 
ignoring  partition,  of  standing  above  the  two  new  states  whose 
constitutional  existence  he  scrupulously  recognised.  The  human 
problem  of  his  life’s  work  had  not  changed.  He  planned  to  carry 
his  reconciling  mission  into  Pakistan.  And  Jehangir  Patel,  the 
Bombay  businessman  whose  friendship  for  Gandhi  was  above 
politics,  told  me  that  he  found  every  prospect  of  a  welcome  for 
the  Mahatma  when  he  made  preparatory  enquiries  on  a  visit  to 
Karachi.  The  former  Muslim  antipathy  was  melting  while  the 
extreme  Hindu  temper  rose.  And  Gandhi’s  last  word  on  the  subject 
was  a  statistical  figure  of  a  curiously  provoking  significance.  The 
intention  of  reorganising  the  great  work  of  rural  service  as  soon 
as  peace  had  been  restored  in  Delhi  (the  train  that  should  take 
him  to  Wardha  for  this  purpose  had  his  reservation  on  the  even¬ 
ing  when  he  was  shot)  was  expressed  by  Gandhi  in  terms  of 
700,000  villages.  It  was  the  same  figure  that  had  always  been  used 
in  respect  of  a  single  and  united  country.  No  blue-book,  he  had 
said  at  his  Ahmedabad  trial,  could  erase  the  picture  of  human 
want  that  he  had  seen  with  his  own  eyes.  No  passport,  it  must  be 
concluded,  would  have  been  considered  to  affect  the  service  that 
he  had  still  to  give. 
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It  was  the  old  man’s  demonstration  of  unrelaxed  dedication, 
his  self-application  to  a  huge  and  terrible  problem  (and  to  small 
and  trivial  ones  as  well)  to  the  last  week  and  day  and  hour  of  his 
life :  it  was  this  which  heightened  the  sense  of  shock  when  the  three 
shots  rang  across  the  world  from  the  Birla  garden.  But  this  was 
his  familiar  mode  of  cheerful  discipline,  the  readiness  for  death 
which  kept  alive  the  hope  and  practice  of  prolonged  activity.  The 
same  freedom  which  came  to  him  (though  hardly  to  his  anxious 
wife)  when  in  South  Africa  he  had  given  up  his  life  insurance  had 
to  be  maintained  by  refusing  to  allow  the  visitors  to  his  Delhi 
prayer-meetings  to  be  searched  for  arms  by  the  security  guards 
who  had  been  posted,  against  his  wishes,  by  Vallabhai  Patel  as 
Home  Minister. 

Or  was  it  that  he  wanted  to  be  shot?  Only  in  this  sense,  that  he 
would  have  preferred  death  to  come  this  way  rather  than  by 
illness  or  frailty,  which  he  would  have  considered  as  some  kind 
of  reflection  upon  his  capacity  for  religious  faith.  He  knew  per¬ 
fectly  well  that  there  was  a  conspiracy  to  be  rid  of  him,  that  it 
came  from  within  the  Hindu  community  and  that  it  was  a  wide¬ 
spread  affair.  ‘If  it  is  to  happen,’  he  said,  ‘it  should  happen  at  the 
prayer-meeting.’  On  29  January  1948,  when  Nathuram  Godse 
had  in  fact  arrived  in  Delhi  for  the  job  that  he  was  to  do  next 
evening,  Gandhi  said  to  some  people  who  were  consulting  him: 
‘Note  down  this  also,  that  if  someone  were  to  end  my  life  by 
putting  a  bullet  through  me  -  as  someone  tried  to  do  with  a 
bomb  the  other  day  -  and  I  met  this  bullet  without  a  groan,  and 
breathed  my  last  taking  God’s  name,  then  alone  would  I  have 
made  good  my  claim.’ 

He  may  not  have  fully  considered  that  such  a  death,  and  such 
a  death  alone,  could  have  worked  as  it  did,  to  stem  at  last  the 
wave  of  killing  that  had  spread  across  northern  India  and  Pakistan. 
He  may  not  have  seen  the  poetic  destiny  of  the  deed  in  quite  the 
way  in  which  it  slowly  impressed  itself  upon  others ;  and  had  he 
done  so  it  would  have  been  grievously  marred  by  the  execution 
of  the  killer.  But  he  did,  in  most  exact  terms,  make  good  his 
claim.  It  is  the  claim  which  he  had  staked  against  mountains  of 
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doctrinal  criticism  and  documentation  when  he  left  Calcutta  to 
face  the  greater  ordeal  of  the  Punjab,  only  to  be  detained  in  the 
stricken  capital  by  the  thought  that  ‘if  Delhi  goes,  India  goes,  and 
with  it  the  hopes  of  a  suffering  world’.  The  claim  had  been 
written  in  Bengali,  as  an  exercise  as  well  as  a  farewell.  It  read:  ‘My 
life  is  my  message.’ 
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Ghosh,  Sudhir,  258-60 
Giornale  d’ Italia,  215 
Girdharlal,  Rao  Bahadur,  150-1 
Glorney  Bolton,  J.  R.,  206-8,  209- 
210 

Godse,  Nathuram,  253,  275 
Gokhale,  Gopal  Krishna,  45-6,  78,  88, 
102,  122,  127,  131, 168 
Griffith,  Commissioner  of  Police, 
Bombay,  98 

Gujerat  First  Political  Conference, 
1917,  72 

Gujerat  Sabha,  72 
Guntur,  southern  India,  145 

Halifax,  Lord,  199-205,  210-n,  215; 

previously  Baron  Irwin  q.v. 
hand-loom,  revival  of,  55 
hand-spinning  as  key  to  economic 
regeneration,  50,  55 
Harcourt,  Lord,  80 

Hardinge,  Lord,  44-5,  in,  156,  168, 
188 

Harijan,  226,  228,  249 
hartal  (stoppage  of  activity) :  (30  Mar. -6 
Apr.  1919),  92-5;  (12  May  1919), 
101;  (17  Nov.  1920),  142.  See  also 
civil  disobedience ;  non-co-opera¬ 
tion  ;  non-violence ;  satyagraha 
Hastings,  Lord,  245 

Healy,  Daniel,  Police-Superintendent, 
Ahmedabad,  41,  43,  44,  45,  46,  47, 
48-52,  54,  147, 150, 160, 164,  234 
Herzen,  Alexander,  20 
Hind  Swaraj  (1909)  (Gandhi),  33,  74, 
75,  94-5,  169,  171,  176,  183,  184.  See 
also  Indian  Home  Rule 


Hindu-Muslim  conflict:  (1930,  Cawn- 
pore),  209;  (1947,  Calcutta),  248-50, 
268,  270-1 

Hindu-Muslim  unity,  193 
Hindu  Raj,  45 
Hindu  Revival,  192 

Hindus,  80,  107,  191,  192,  227-8,  248- 
249,  269,  273-4;  and  Bombay  riots, 
143 ;  and  Muslims  in  East  Bengal, 
256-7 

Hoare,  Sir  Samuel,  210-13,  214.  See 
also  Templewood,  Lord 
Holmes,  Rev.  John  Haynes,  188 
Home  Rule:  G.  joins  as  president 
(Apr.  1920),  123  ;  under  Mrs  Besant, 
80-2,  86,  89,  102,  1 19  (see  also 
Besant,  Mrs).  See  also  Indian  Home 
Rule ;  swaraj 

Horniman,  B.  G.,  89,  91,  101,  103, 
109 

Hunter  Commission,  111,  115-17 
Hunter  Report,  106,  107,  113,  125 
Huxley,  Aldous,  183,  186 

‘If  I  am  Arrested’  (Gandhi)  in  Young 
India ,  46 
illiteracy,  27 

imprisonments:  of  G.,  38;  in 

South  Africa,  61,  178;  (1922-4)  in 
Yeravda  Central  Prison,  29,  164, 
167,  178-9;  (1930)  in  Yeravda 

Central  Prison,  196-7,  217;  (1942)  in 
Aga  Khan’s  palace,  177,  220-1, 
237-42;  reading  during,  194;  of 
non-co-operators  (Nov.  1921),  141, 
145.  See  also  arrests;  trials 
indentured  labour:  exporting  of,  83, 
to  South  Africa,  92 
India  Act  (Pitt),  245 
India,  independence  of,  270 
India  lgig  (government  publication), 
84,  109 

India  in  ig2i-22,  133 
Indian  Civil  Service,  42-3,  53,  79,  89, 
1 12;  Subhas  Chandra  Bose  and,  162. 
See  also  administration 
Indian  Diary  (Montagu),  84 
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Indian  Home  Rule  (Gandhi),  74,  75; 
English  version  of  Hind  Swaraj  (q.v.). 
See  also  Home  Rule 

Indian  National  Army,  23,  37-8,  241; 
and  Japanese  menace,  230-1.  See 
also  army 

Indian  National  Congress,  29,  44,  89- 
90,  126-7,  168,  176-7,  183,  192, 
269;  and  Bihar  supply  lines,  239;  and 
Christian  leaders,  189;  and  civil 
disobedience,  49;  G.’s  resignation 
from,  217;  leaders  arrested,  234-9; 
leadership  of  Bose,  16;  and  Linlith¬ 
gow’s  new  Constitution,  220;  and 
Muslim  leaders,  255;  and  National 
leaders,  240-1,  259;  and  Second 
World  War  policy,  224-5,  230; 
Swaraj  party  in,  181.  See  also 
Congress  meetings  at:  Ahmedabad, 
Amritsar,  Bombay,  Cawnpore, 
Madras,  Nagpur,  Tripuri;  Congress- 
Muslim  pact 
Indian  Opinion,  55 

Indian  Penal  Code:  Section  124A,  56, 
64, 1 5 1, 158.  See  also  disaffection 
Indianisation,  3  5 
indigo  plantations,  see  Bihar 
industrialism,  Indian-financed  (1922), 
47 

intelligence  service,  79 
irrigation,  85 

Irwin,  Lord,  176,  196,  198,  202,  206, 
210,  219,  223,  252;  Gandhi-Irwin 
Pact,  180,  197,  198,  207.  See  also  as 
Halifax,  Lord 

Jains,  70,  227 

Jaisukhal,  nephew  of  Gandhi,  260 
Jallianwala  Bagh,  see  Amritsar  massacre 
Jayakar,  M.  R.,  122, 199,  215,  242 
Jesting  Pilate  (Aldous  Huxley),  183, 186 
Jinnah,  Mohammed  Ali,  35,  65,  77,  91, 
102, 135,  219,  240,  252,  253,  255,  269 
Juhu,  near  Bombay,  181,  252 

Kalelkar,  ‘Kaka’,  95 
Kalighat,  animal  sacrifice  at,  248 


Kanara,  45 

Karachi,  Working  Committee  of 
Congress  at,  204-5,  209 
Kashmir  dispute,  274 
Kathiawad,  13,  14,  15,  71, 145, 168 
Kaur,  Rajkumari  Amrit,  265 
Kelkar,  N.  C.,  163 
Kemal  Pasha,  no 
Kemp,  legal  investigator,  119 
Khaddar/Khadda/Khadi  (home-spun 
and  home- woven  cloth),  60,  140, 
151, 181, 188 
Khan,  Hakim  Ajmal,  60 
Khan,  Khan  Abdul  Gaffar,  100 
Khaparde,  G.  S.,  135 
Khilafat  Conference  at  Delhi  (1919), 
107;  at  Karachi  (1921),  138 
Khilafat  Movement,  57,  113,  120,  123- 
125,  127-8,  129,  132,  134-5,  13C 
138-9, 143, 147, 152,  157,  183,  249 
‘kicks  and  kisses’,  87 
Kingsley  Hall  Settlement,  London,  213 
Kipling,  Rudyard,  85,  198;  ‘Reces¬ 
sional’,  223 

Kochrab  settlement  near  Ahmedabad, 
70 

Kohima,  23 1 
Konkan  coast,  45 

Krishnadas,  ashramite,  51,  142,  149-50 
Krishnamurti,  Jiddu,  190,  241 
Kut  disaster  (1916),  82 

Lahore,  97 

land-taxes:  refusal  to  pay,  141.  See  also 
taxes 

language:  English,  G.  and,  76;  Hindu¬ 
stani  as  common,  123-4;  Bengali, 
276,  Gujerati,  51,  178;  Marathi,  27 
law-courts,  1920  boycott  of,  135 
Lawrence,  John,  97 
Lawrence,  T.  E.,  85 
lawyers,  G.  on,  68,  127 
Lear,  Edward,  23 

‘least-governing’  system,  83,  109,  138 
legislative  councils,  126, 135, 181 
Legislatures,  13 1-2 
Lester,  Muriel,  213 


letter  to  Lord  Irwin  (1930),  176,  196, 
237 

letters  to  Lord  Linlithgow  (1942-4), 
221,  228,  237 
Liberals,  see  Moderates 
Linlithgow,  Lord,  218-21,  223-4,  229, 
232,237,  242,252 
liquor  see  drink 

Lloyd,  Sir  G.  (later)  Lord,  Governor  of 
Bombay,  85-90,  95, 101,  103,  104-6, 
107,  109,  115,  120-2,  128,  129,  130, 
140,  144,  145,  146-8 
Lloyd  George,  D.,  46,  82,  113,  141, 
145-6, 147-8 

London,  G.’s  visits  to:  as  law  student 
(late  1880s),  76,  183;  deputation 
(1909),  169;  (1914),  75,  156,  170; 
at  Round  Table  Conference,  see 
Round  Table  Conference 
Lumley,  Sir  Roger  (later  Lord  Scar¬ 
brough),  219 

MacDonald,  J.  Ramsay,  210 
Maddock,  Colonel,  179-80,  181 
Madras,  76,  77,  12 1;  Congress  at 
(1917),  79;  Gandhi’s  address  to  Law 
Dinner,  77;  shelling  of,  79.  See  also 
Moplah  rising ;  Willingdon 
Maharashtrians,  45-6,  135,  192;  secret 
organisations,  45 
Mahasabah  party,  227 
Malabar,  Moplah  rising,  138-9,  153, 
154 

Malabar  coast,  29;  Point,  120 
Malaviya,  Pandit  Madan  Mohan,  135, 
136, 143 

Malegaon  riot,  136 

Mandalay,  Tilak’s  exile  in,  64,  78, 164 

Manu,  see  Gandhi 

martial  law,  97,  102-4,  106,  139,  158; 
Ahmedabad  (1918),  119;  in  Punjab 
(1919) ;  in  Malabar  (1920),  139 
Masani,  R.  P.,  244 
Mathura,  98 

Mavlankar,  Ganesh  Vasudev,  70-2 
Mayo,  Katherine,  195.  See  also  Mother 
India 
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military  recruitment  (1918),  73-4;  156 
mill-workers’  dispute,  see  Ahmedabad 
Miller,  Webb,  208 

Min  to,  Lord  (Morley-Minto  Reforms), 
45,  80,  87 

Mirabehn,  see  Slade,  Madeleine 
Moderates,  45,  78-9,  83,  91,  127,  134, 
173,  176,  192,  242;  (Liberals,  1920 
on),  13 1 

Moksha,  (liberation),  193 
Montagu,  Edwin,  58,  81-2,  84-5,  86, 
87,  91,  102,  104-6,  109,  hi,  1 12, 
113,  121,  129,  138,  141,  144,  145, 
147-8 

Montagu-Chelmsford  Reforms,  85, 
103,  107-8,  111-12,  123,  126,  131, 
157 

Moplahs  (Muslim  sect),  138-9,  153. 

See  also  Malabar 
Morley,  Lord,  80,  87,  88 
Morley-Minto  Reforms  (1909),  80, 
87-8 

Mother  India  (Katherine  Mayo,  1927), 
195,  206 

Motihari  (Bihar)  Court,  66,  67-8 
Mountbatten,  Lord,  38,  249,  250,  254, 
269,  271 

Munshi,  K.  M.,  218-19 
Murray,  Colonel,  Superintendent  at 
Yeravda,  178 

Muslim  League,  80,  81,  240,  252,  253, 
255 

Muslims,  80,  107,  120,  156,  191,  192, 
248-9,  250,  257,  273-4;  in  Bombay 
riots,  143 ;  militants,  147.  See  also 
Hindu-Muslim  conflict ;  Hindu- 
Muslim  unity;  Khilafat  Movement; 
Moplahs 

A ly  Experiments  with  Truth  (Gandhi), 
16.  See  also  Experiments  with  Truth; 
The  Story  of  My  Experiments  with 
Truth 

Nagpur,  Congress  meeting  at,  134-5 
Naidu,  Mrs  Sarojini,  22,  91,  94,  102, 
150,  151,  163-4,  186,  198,  208,  233, 
235,236 
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Naked  Fakir  (Bernays),  209 
Nanda,  B.  R.,  13 1 
Nanda,  G.  L.,  140 
Narain,  Pandit  Jagat,  118 
Nasik,  90 

Nasik,  assassination  of  District  Magis¬ 
trate,  45 
Natal,  185 
Natesan,  G.  A.,  80 
national  self-determination,  88 
nationalism,  Indian,  22,  26-7,  88,  102, 
140,  192,  231;  founding  of,  78; 
left-wing,  177;  non-Muslim,  132; 
political,  77,  171-2;  revolutionary, 
16  ( see  also  terrorism);  (1917),  82; 
(1920),  moderate/co-operating,  143 
(see  also  Moderates);  and  1922  trial, 
163 

Navajivan,  16, 109 
Navjivan  clique,  267 
Navjivan  Press  (Ahmedabad),  266 
Nayar,  Dr  Sushila,  226-7,  238,  262,  263 
Nayar,  Pyarelal,  180-1,  217,  226,  233, 
234,  272.  See  also  Pyarelal 
Nehru,  Jawaharlal,  17,  19,  21,  36,  60-1, 
106,  126,  133,  183,  190,  207-8,  258; 
arrest  (1931),  215;  and  extreme 
Congress  wing,  197;  and  foreign 
affairs  in  Second  World  War,  225, 
229-32;  and  Irwin  talks  with 
Gandhi,  203 ;  Sabarmati  meeting 
with  Gandhi,  61.  See  also  Discovery 
of  India 

Nehru,  Motilal,  60, 106, 133,  183 
‘Neither  a  Saint  nor  a  Politician’ 
(Gandhi)  (Young  India),  54 
New  Delhi  sweepers’  colony  (G.’s  1946 
stay),  35,254 
New  India  (weekly),  139 
Nilgiri  Hills,  internment  of  Mrs  Besant, 
123 

1917  announcement  of  self-govern¬ 
ment  principle,  82 

1919  Act,  see  Montagu-Chelmsford 
Reforms 

Noakhali,  256,  257,  260,  261,  262,  263, 
270,  271,  272 


non-co-operation:  (November  1919), 
107;  (1920),  110-13,  121-2;  (1920, 
on  Khilafat  issue),  125,  127-8,  130, 
132;  (1920,  on  Swaraj  issue),  133-4, 
138-41,  1 81;  programme  (1922),  46, 
56-7;  (at  1922  trial),  152,  155,  159, 
174.  See  also  ahimsa;  civil  dis¬ 
obedience;  satyagraha 
non-co-operators,  imprisonment  of, 
141,  145 

non-violence/peaceful/passive  resist¬ 
ance,  174-6,  189,  1 91,  227-8;  (1909) 
in  South  Africa,  169,  172,  251; 
(1915),  77;  (1919),  9i-9;  (1920),  137; 
(1921)  and  Bombay  riots,  142-3, 
148;  (1922),  57;  (at  Mar.  1922  trial), 
153-5,  159;  (i93o),  196,  208;  (i939)» 
16,  19,  21;  (1941  on),  231-2;  (1946- 
1947),  255,  262,  272;  failure  of,  193. 
See  also  ahimsa;  civil  disobedience; 
satyagraha 

North-West  Frontier,  100,  102,  182 
North-West  Frontier  Province,  dis¬ 
turbances  in,  196,  242 

O’Dwyer,  Sir  Michael,  Governor  of 
the  Punjab,  86,  93,  96,  97-9,  104 
Orissa,  see  Bihar 

pacifists,  231 

Pakistan,  35;  demand  for  State  of, 
252;  independence  of,  270;  Jinnah 
as  architect  of,  255 
Pal,  B.  C.,  135 
Palitana,  hill  of,  14,  30 
Panikkar,  Sardar  K.  M.,  243 
Parasuram,  257,  260 
Parsis  victims  in  Bombay  riots,  142- 
143 

partition  of  India,  251,  253-5,  269-70, 
273-4 

passive  resistance,  see  non-violence 
Patel,  Jehangir,  274 

Patel,  Vallabhai  (Sardar),  70-2,  91,  197, 
219,275 

peace-settlement  with  Turkey,  100, 
107, 1 13 
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peaceful  resistance,  see  non-violence 
Pearl  Harbor  attacked,  (1941),  223 
peasants :  (ryots)  in  Bengal,  66-9 
Penal  Code,  see  Indian  Penal  Code 
Pentland,  Lord,  81 
Peshawar,  violence  in,  252 
Petain,  P.,  225 

Peth wick-La wrence,  Lord,  36 
Polak,  Henry,  54,  143 
Polak,  Minnie,  265 

police  services:  and  1930  civil  dis¬ 
obedience,  201 ;  withdrawal  of  co¬ 
operation  from,  130 
political  agitation,  G.’s  restraint  on,  83 
political  prisoners,  49 
politics:  G.  and  (1916),  127;  G.  and 
(1920),  122-5;  G.’s  leadership  in, 
169;  G.’s  year  of  silence  in  (1925-6), 
196;  G.’s  (1934)  withdrawal  from, 
197,  217;  (1947),  272-3;  spiritualisa¬ 
tion  of,  see  spiritualisation 
Poona;  Aga  Khan’s  palace  at,  221 
(see  also  under  imprisonments  of  G.) ; 
ashram,  122;  Sassoon  Hospital,  179, 
182;  Tilak’s  release  from  exile  in, 
78.  See  also  Yeravda  Central 
Prison 

Porbandar,  14-15 
Prasad,  Rajendra,  39,  67-8 
Press  Acts  (1867  and  1910),  95,  109 
Prinsep,  James,  20 

prohibition,  195.  See  also  drink,  G.’s 
actions  against 
Puckle,  Sir  Frederick,  244 
Punjab,  the,  21,  47,  48,  57,  84,  93,  96, 
97,  105-6,  109,  113,  ii7>  138-9,  143, 
156,  270,  276;  Emerson,  H.,  from, 
200;  G.  walking  barefoot  through, 
248;  Jallianwala  Bagh  shooting,  see 
Amritsar ;  and  Mountbatten,  249 
‘Puzzle  and  its  Solution,  A’  (Gandhi) 
in  Young  India,  55,  57 
Pyarelal,  61.  See  also  Nayar,  Pyarelal 

Quinn,  P.  L.  O’T.,  178,  222 
‘Quit  India’  slogan,  177,  185,  228, 
244-5 


racialism,  Dyer’s,  104 
Rai,  Lala  Lajpat,  21,  77,  135 
railway-strike  (South  Africa),  83 
Rajagopalachari,  C.,  92,  170,  173;  as 
Governor  of  West  Bengal,  250 
Rajkot,  13-15,  id,  17,  18,  19,  30,  167-8, 
247,  253 

Rajkot,  High  School,  14 
Ratnayana,  31,  52 
Rankin,  Mr  Justice,  117 
Reading,  Lord,  35,  52,  56,  136-8,  140, 
141-2,  143,  144-5,  146-8,  166,  181, 
219 

recruiting,  G.’s  (1914-18),  73-5,  86,  156 
redemption:  of  temple  prostitutes, 
132-3;  of  Untouchables,  138  (see 
also  Untouchables) 

reforms :  constitutional,  see  consti¬ 
tutional;  electoral,  see  Morley- 
Minto  Reforms.  See  also  Montagu- 
Chelmsford  Reforms 
regionalism,  41 

representative  government,  123,  125 
Resolution  (Nov.  1920),  130 
Reynolds,  Reginald,  196 
Rhodes,  Cecil,  75 

riots:  (1919)  Bombay,  see  Bombay; 
Hindus  and  Bombay  riots;  (1921) 
Bombay,  142-3,  148,  154;  (1930) 
Cawnpore,  209;  (1942)  after  Con¬ 
gress  leaders’  arrest,  239-40;  (Aug. 
1946)  Great  Calcutta  Killing,  255-6, 
268;  (1947)  Calcutta,  Hindu  v. 
Muslim,  248-50,  268,  270-1 ;  (1947) 
Bengal,  256-8.  See  also  Chauri 
Chaura  riot 

Roe,  Sir  Thomas,  42,  43 
Rolland,  Romain,  186-7,  189 
Round  Table  conference  proposed 
(1921),  143 

Round  Table  Conference,  London 
(1931-Jan.  1932),  165-6,  187,  197, 
207,  209,  210,  211,  215,  254 
Rowlatt  Act  (1919),  61,  83,  89,  90-2,98, 
100,  109, 115,  120, 156, 175 
Rowlatt  Committee  on  Sedition,  87, 
90 
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rural  reconstruction  programmes,  G.’s, 
217,  247,  274.  See  also  Constructive 
Programme ;  village  industries 
ryots,  see  peasants  in  Bengal 

Sabarmati,  ashram  (hermitage),  G.’s  in 
Ahmedabad,  41,  48-50,  52,  60,  66, 
70,  90-1,  147,  150,  164,  195-6,  206, 
227,  234,  267 

Sabarmati  Central  Jail,  41,  52,  59,  61, 
164 

Sabarmati  River,  Ahmedabad,  50,  70 
sadhus,  W.  J.  127 
Saint  Joan  (Shaw),  194 
saint-politician  enigma,  189-90,  193-4 
salt  laws,  196 

Salt  March  (1930),  176,  196,  197,  206 
208,  223,  224,  244,  252,  267 
sanitation  projects  in  Bihar  villages, 
70;  in  Bombay,  85 
sanyasi,  24 

Sapru,  Sir  Tej  Bahadur,  102,  199,  215, 
242 

Sarabhai,  Ambalal,  29,  70,  72 
Sarabhai,  Anasuya  (Anasuyabehn),  29, 
50,  72,  91 

Sarvodaya  (Gandhi),  95 
Sastri,  Srinivasa,  76,  91, 102, 199,  215 
satyagraha  (‘soul-force’),  83,  85,  90, 
94-9,  104,  115-18,  133,  177,  184;  at 
Champaran,  71 ;  as  code  of  spiritual 
conduct,  13,  172,  175;  Pledge  (1919), 
91-2,  1 1 5-1 7;  political,  15;  in  South 
Africa  (1913),  168,  172,  178,  252. 
See  also  civil  disobedience;  non¬ 
violence 

Satyagraha  Sabha,  92,  94,  95,  116 
Savarkar,  V.  D.,  227 
schools,  boycott  of,  135, 1 81 
schools,  primary,  established  in  Bihar 
villages,  70 

Section  124A,  see  Indian  Penal  Code 
security  bonds,  65 

sedition,  56-7,  88,  94,  109;  Ali  brothers 
and,  137;  non-co-operation  as  (1920), 
121;  Rowlatt  Committee  on,  87, 
90 


self-government:  in  India,  82,  88, 
118-19,  130,  133,  212;  in  South 
Africa,  168.  See  also  Swaraj 
self-help,  195 

sentence  passed  on  G.  at  1922  trial, 
1 60-1 

Servants  of  India  Society,  122-3 
Setalvad,  Sir  Chimanlal,  117-18 
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In  this  unusual  book,  which  is  neither 
a  new  assessment  nor  another  biography, 
the  author  has  been  inspired 
by  personal  acquaintance  with  the 
Mahatma  himself, 

with  his  co-accused  Shankerlal  Banker 
and  with  the  late  Sir  Robert  Broomfield 
who  presided 

as  Sessions  Judge  at  Ahmedabad, 
to  re-create  the  1922  Trial  and  its 
circumstances  in  a  manner  not 
previously  attempted. 


A  long-playing  record, 

Gandhi :  Man  onTrial 
consisting  of  the  voice  of  Gandhi  himself 
and  extracts  from  Francis  Watson's 
interviews  with 

people  connected  with  Gandhi, 
has  just  been  released  by  BBC  Radio 
Enterprises.  REFR  4 


His  individual  approach  to  the  theme, 
explained  in  a  first  chapter  of 
experience  in  India,  is  extended  to 
illuminate  later  episodes  in  the  story 
of  a  man  on  trial, 
drawing  upon  fresh  insights  and 
personal  sources  of  information. 
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Mr.  Francis  Watson 
is  the  author  of  a  dozen  books  and  a 
well-known  writer  for  radio. 

The  four  programmes  on  Gandhi  which  he  compiled  for 

the  BBC  some  years  ago 
(one  of  which  was  awarded  the 
international  Italia  Prize  for  documentary) 
were  based  on  interviews  with  some  sixty  people, 
from  Viceroys  to  village-workers,  who  had  significant 

contacts  to  recall. 

For  the  present  work  he  has  consulted, 
in  addition  to  the  considerable  published  material, 
recently  released  British  Cabinet  documents. 


